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GAZETTEER OF THE ROHTAK 
DISTRICT FOR 1910. 



PREFACE. 


Tbe revision of tho Gazetteer of Rohtnk vras taken up shortly 
aftor the census of 1901, but ultimately left to the Settlement 
Officer ns a paiorgon "When I joined the district at the end of 
1905, 1 found a variety of material collected by a number of officors, 
but little of it revised and most of it already out of date. Where I 
have made use of this material, X havo attempted to acknowledge 
its authorship as for as could be ascertained fiom handwriting or 
style. The basis of the present edition, at least of the first two 
chapters, is, however, Mr. Fanshawe’s Settlement Report ot 3 880, 
a repoit which the Government of India described as “in almost 
eveiy lespect tho model of what a settlement report should be.” 
I ha\c not hesitated to incorporate whole passages fiom this 
report, noting any corrections that tho lapse of time rendered 
necessuy. To these i obbencs I have confessed m the text, bub 
there are probably also many petty thefts indifferently concealed. 

The gazetteer has been written amid great pressure of other 
work, very intei mittently. The result is a mixtuie of styles and 
persons, which has the advantage of economising the fount of 
oapital I’s. 


Rohtak . 

20 th August 1910 


B. JOSEPH, 


Deputy Commissioner and 
Settlement Officer. 
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CHAPTER I -DESCRIPTIVE- 


Section A— Physical Aspects- CHAP IA 

1. The name of Rolilak, or Robfcig as ,t is often written aSS 
and pronounced, is said to bo a corruption of Holitas K ar]i a P 
name still applied to tbo mined ales of two older cities one H »“» 

Ijmg immediately nortli of the piesent town and the other denvatlon 
about 3 imies to the oast. Traditionally it is named after 
lizyx Kohtns m whoso day the city was built and the name 
recurs m that of a celebrated tank outside the town of Gohana. 

tb° disfcnch to which Rolitak has given its name belonged Boundaries 
to the Jiissur Division until 1894 when the three districts of that and configur 
Commissioners In p weio meiged in the present Delhi Division ^ 

It lies between noith latitude 28° 21' and 29° 19' and east 
longitude 76° 15' and 77° 5', far beyond the southern boundary of 
the Panjab proper, on the confines of Rajputaua, and is m 
shape exti aorhnanly like Ireland with the south-eastern portion 
of the Jhajjar tahsil superadded. The greatest length is 63 mules 
and the greatest bieadth 43, while so compact a district is it 
that with the exception of a few villages in the extreme norLh 
of the Gohana tahsil and a band to the south of the Jhajjar tahsil 
running to a breadth of 12 miles, the whole district lies withm a 
radius of 25 miles from the civil station of Rohtak which is the 
administrative head-quarters. 

With an area of 1,797 square miles the district is little more 
than half the usual size of a Panjab district, and stands twenty- 
fonrtli nr order of area among the 29 districts of the province 
comprising 1 8 per cent of the total area In order of population 5 
however, it stands twentieth with 3T per cent, of the total popula- 
tion by the census of 1901, while m extent of cultivation it ranks 
twelfth and in the amount of its revenue seventh. 

The centre of the district is about 730 feet above sea level 
and the fall of the country as far as the Jhajjar border is from 
north to south at about one foot, per mile. In Jhajjar the slope is 
slightly from south to north, and the district is remarkable as the 
point where the watershed of Malwa to the north-west changes to 
that of Rajputana from the south. In the northern tahsils there is 
also a very considerable slope from west to east. The district is 
bounded on the north by Jind territory and the Panipat tahsil of 
Karnal; on the east by the Sonepat and Delhi tahsils of Delhi 
and the Gurgaon tahsil of Gurgaon ; on the south by the Pataudi 
State, the Rewari talisil of Gurgaon, and the Nahar villages of 
Dnjana ; and on the west by the Dadri pargana of Jmd, the 
Bhiwani and Hansi tahsils of Hissar and the main territory of 
Jmd, 
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CHAP T A 8 The di«tnct np to 1910 contained four tahsilB Gohnna to 
Phyrioa tbc north, Jhajjar to tho south, and Itohtnh and Sampla wost and 
A*p«tJ east respectively, in tho centre. Tho ^ampla tnhsil was howovor 
yowiiriikm* obohshed in 1910 and ft rc-distnbntaon of the distnot into 
c/ tbo di*. throe tahsils offected In the middle of tho district, just whoro 
the old Rohtoh, Snrapln nnd Jhajjnr talisils converged hes an island, 
completely anrronnaod by the Kohtah vfllnges nnd consisting 1 of 2 
estate? of Dajana nnd Alohrnnn with an nren of 11^ square miles 
winch form a portion of tho territory of tho Nawab of Dujano 

^„ f y 4 Though Rohtah has no grand sconery the oauala with thoir 

bolts of trees, tho lines of sand kills, tho jbils that still sometimes 
form in Jhaijar and n few small rocky hills iu tho south west or 
that tnhsil — Inst spars of the Amvnlli system — togotlior with tho 
striking npponmneo of many of tho nllngo habitations, giro tho 
district moro variety of feature than is usnnlly met with m tho 
Panjnb plums Tho eastern bolder lies at tho samo low level as 
tho Dolhi branch of tho Woatom Jomim Canal and tho Nnjufgarh 
jhtl into which flows tho drainage of tho Snlnbi and Indon streams 
that cross the south-eastern comor of Jlmjjar 
KiTMtot 5 Of thc 80 two streams nBing in (ho Alovrat hills nu oxcollout 

wtrt-icrtL account is givon in Air Fimshnwo a bottlemont Roport of 1S80 
“ Tho Sahibi ho wntes, * rises in tho Mowat lulls running up from 
Toypur to Alwar nenr Alanoharpur nnd Jitgnrh, which arc situated 
about 80 miles north of tho capita) of tho formor btnto Gathering 
volume from a hundred potty tributaries, it forms a broad ntfcmu 
along tho boundary of Alwar and IMnn, and cro^mg tho north- 
west corner of tho former bob w AVnmimli ond Hmhjelmnpur, 
entors Koran nlioro Koto Knsim Troni this point it flows duo 
north through Rowan nnd Piitnudi (passing aoun miles onst of tlio 
former town, and three nuhs w»st of tho lattor), to Lohan in tho 
Bowth-evst coiner of the Jhnjjar tnlvsd which it roaches after u 
course of over 100 imlos. Hewing through Lohnn nnd throwing 
iff hnuiclus into I'atnudah and Khori-hiuUnn, it again imssea 
through tho Ourgaen distnet, till it fianlly entors Rolitnh at tho 
village of hutnni Tlio Indon n«cs near the old iinnod citj and 
fort of Indor perched on tho Alcwat lulls, west of tboGuipion town 
of Null Ono inntn branch goes off north west and joins the Soluhl 
l>cd on tho southern boidor of the Itucuri tahsd while tlio collected 
waters of a number of feeders of the north branch pass throe miles 
west ( f Taoni spread orcr the low lands round Ikiliorah, and ulti 
match nl«o f ill into tho bahihi near tho south of 1 ntaudi Tlio 
two ‘■tiC'ims hn\o no separate bed now above tins point, tlio east 
lnnnch in hutnni, which is called tho Indon, rcallv takes off three 
inilc< t*loir the llmjjar l>ordcr from tho parao bed as tho West 
branch (r Mbibi 1 lie iCi«on rliy tlio Jndnii preserves its 
rcpimti i -line and is nlmo t tho !*.tti r knor n of the two streams, 
is tb it owing lo th j roiumtx of its nurevs floods appear after 
o motlcnti rainfall, whilo the ^ahihi, which flows a long distance 
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through a dry and sandy country, comes down in volumo only in CHAP r, a 
yeais of heavy ram. Under native rule, moroover, the Snhibi'usod physical 
lobe dammed across at Koto Kasim and Jhaithal on (he south Aspects 
bolder of Hawaii, and its waters woro diverted (o the west-, so 
that only tho Indon floods flowed down (ho Saluhi channel. Still 
m spite of the two names it is an undoubted fact, that there is only 
one channel by which the muled waters of hoi h those streams cnlor 
the Kohtak district.” 

“ On reaching Kutani, the stream divides into two branches. 

One parses duo north and -joins the depression between Yaknbpur 
and Futtehpur, the other turns west, and in Naglnli again divides, 

(ho one branch passing np to (ho low lands above Dadn, and die 
o(.her continuing west to Zahidpur After (browing nil arm into 
the Batheiah jhil, the latter turns noith to Aurnngpur, and flows 
thiough a lake tlieie along tho foot of the sand-hills to Silnnnh and 
tho two Silams. At this point it changes its course abruptly to 
the cast, and parses through a gap m the sand-hills to tho lake 
between Koto Kalal and Surah, and tlicneo working south to tho 
lakes of Kiloi and Ondti, (whme it. is pined by the branch going 
noith fiom N aglah) frills into the expanse between Sondlu, Ynknl> 
pur and Fail eh pm, to winch tho lirnueh from Kutnui flows dnect 
Fiom hero tho le-umted stream turns sharply to tho north n^ain, 
and passing tin ongli a second sand lidge, between Fattehpur and 
Niwanali, enteisRadh through the masoniy sluices of the often 
threatened hut still existing hand of Nawab Few, Muhammad Khan. 

Thence it parses into the Delhi distnctby two ai ms, the best de- 
fined going tbiougli Dowarkhanah and Lohat to Dlnndasn, and the 
other by a huge shallow swcop up the west side of Badh and under 
the town. Whon tho floods come down in full volume, all tho de- 
pressions along their course fill from side to side . the wator genoi al- 
ly rises m a few days and passes off m two or three weeks. The 
lakes above Aurangpur and below Kote Kalal and Surah never dry, 
and oven the others usually retain some water m tho lowest pnits 
of their beds all the year round. The Najafgarh jhil lies five miles 
distant from the Jhajjar bolder, and throws out from the centre 
and northern end two shallow depressions, fourteen miles and eight 
miles long, back to Bupamah and Bahadnrgarh ; while the low-lying 
lands of Jhaj-jar are thus irrigated by the sti earns as they come 
down to the ]hil, those of Sampla are affected by floods passing up 
from the over- filled jinl itself. The view of the lakes with their 
waters rendered intensely blue by the surrounding sand-hills, fring- 
ed with luxuriant ciops of wheat and sugarcane, and covered with 
flocks of ducks, geese, and snow-white pelicans, is very beautiful m 
the spring.” 

Had the present edition of the gazetteer been compiled (wo 
years ago this account would not have re-appeared Dams in the 
native states through which these streams pass and'perhaps extend- 
ed cultivation and diminished rainfall had for many years left to the 
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CEAIM.A Hohfni district little moro than n fond reoollootion of the Bnhibi 
pbrtiMt and Indore For 20 years no real flood, distingniahable by the red 
Aspects- colour of the sdr earned m the water, had coma dovrn'the old 
channels, bat m 1803 nad 1909 the floods re-appeared Nature 
conformed in almost every detafl to thepiotnre drown abova The 
slid fowl and the pelicans swarmed into their nnment haunt 0 , area 
sugarcane vontarod an appoarnnoe Bnt the efflux of the Najaf 
garh jhil never reached Bapamnh and Bahadnrgarh Water oamo 
ns far ns Uundhola m the Delhi district where it wbb hold np by 
blocking the bridge on the branch road of the old ouBtoms line 
Bittar disputes arose between Mutdbeln and the Bohtak villages, 
which were referred to iho Soltlement Officers for adjudication. 
Tbo dilfiotilly is thnt Mimdhola lies low and must be protected from 
mondntion A pillar has oeon orected close to tho village, and it 
has bcon decided thnt tho floods must bo allcrwod m future, if they 
ever come, to flow unrestrained towards Bopamah nntal tho wntor 
reaches tho level of the pillar when tho Mnodhela people may blool. 
tho bridgo. In point of foot Bupanmli is unlikely to got nny wator 
for tho confignrntion of tho country is anoli that it onn hardly do 
ao without disaster to Mimdhola, and that is n prioo thnt onnnot 
bo paid. 

Of another stream, tl e Knshnoti thnt used to flow from tho 
Jhajjar border near Kosli to Jlinjjar itself, nil account will lie found 
in paragraph C of Mr Fnnsknwoa ropoit, lint thnt stronm has boon 
dead for more than 20 years On tlio othor hand in 190S n flood 
npnrared from nn nnsncrwn Kmrco in tho sonlli of the tahsil and 
held up by the railway embankment turned back and wasliod away 
tlio vdlago of Mobnobari 

tooltjiij. q ] n t] 10 eonlra of tho district, at a point o fow milos from 

tho tow eastern border, tho surface gradually rises to a lea cl 

S lntcnu, which atrotohos ns fur ns tlio town of Rolitnk nnd is roughly 
emarcaled oast nnd west by two rows of sand hills From tho 
western lino is a farther grndan! r iso up to tho Ilissnr border, 
whoro it ontls in n third high rnngo of sand hills , tlio eastern lino 
of sand lulls runs on with breaks hero and tliaro into tho Jhajjar 
tnlinl crossing it obliquely to tho south-east and rising linro to n 
conmh rnblo olovntion Horo too tho fnco of tho country alters, 
the surface becomes moro undulating, tho soil lightorand tho water 
lovol nearer In tbo Dnbn circlo of Jhajjar, tho old flood 
ground of tho Iudon and Snlubi, it is not moro than 1C to 30 feet 
below tin) surface nnd dlieoUis are otten worked in fnvoumblo locsli 
ties Tho dopth below tho surfneo to the water m villages wlncli 
arc not ofTortcd by flood, canols or dnunago lines, tcsiiucw to tho 
general citenor confignration of tho conntiy For ciaroplo, tbo 
lerel is 10a ft ct in and around Mohm in tho wost, and nearly as 
ranch near Ben ra the centre of tho district, CO feet in the llhur 
carlo of Jhnjjsr and tho sarao in and around Mandnutlu near tlio 
Delhi liordor 
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7. The natural drainage of the country was, until about the year CSAP,I,A. 
1378, much impeded by the line of the old Rohtak canal, and water physioai 
logging and fever were the inevitable consequences. The re-ahgn- Aspeote. 
meut of the canal enabled the natural drainage lines to be improv- Natural 

ed. A number of these m the Gohana tahsil, sometimes scarcely 
perceptible, sometimes distinct troughs, are trained from the north 
and north-east into the Rohtas tank at Gohana, while from that 
tank has been excavaled, often to a considerable depth, the main 
drain “ number VIII ” or u ganda nala,” which flows with a 
southerly or south-westerly direction past Rohtak and Ben and 
tails off at Bkmdawas m the Jhajjar tahsil. The shallow beds of 
the Gohana drains are often so vn with spring crops while fiom 
the water collected in the “ ganda nala ” a few villages have occa- 
sionally lifted water on to then fields. Another system of drains 
starts from the Jua and Bhatgaon ]hils in the Delhi district. These 
lines run through the eastern border of the Rohtak tahsil and unite 
in Hilothi from where a deep channel passes the flood waters 
out of the district by Balindurgark towards the Najafgarb ]hil. 

Tho canal system is described m Chapter II. 

8. On the geology of the district Mr. H. II. Hayden writes : Geology. 

“ With the exception of a few small outliers of Alwar quartzite be- 
longing to the Delhi system, theie is nothing of geological interest 

in the district which is almost entirely coveied by alluvium.”* 

9. Of the botany of Rohtak as such little appears to be known, FIora 
and nothing to have been recorded To the lay eye there is little 

to notice except trees and shrubs and they are conspicuous by 
their rarity in many parts of the district. The finest trees and 
the greatest vanety are to be found along the banks of the old canal 
Here sliisham (dalbergia sisoo), sms (albizzia lebbek) of two kinds, 
tun (cedrela toona), mulberry (kH— morns), mango (dm — mangifera 
indica), pipal (ficus religiosa), quler (f. cnma), bar (f. mdica), 
lasii'ia (cordia myxa), and shnnbal (bombax heptophylla) are to 
be found. On the newer hues where planted at all only shshcim 
and hhar (acacia aiabica) are to be seen. The neglected op- 
portunity of planting these banks, despite constant remonstrances, 
is a standing discredit to the Irrigation Department. In the 
fields and round - the villages trees are fairly abundant in the 
north of the district where irrigation is of older standing, though 
they suffer severely from loppmg in yeais of scanty fodder. The 
pipal , bai and mm (azadirachta mdica), jand (prosopis spicigera), 
hikar , nimbar or raunjh (acacia leucophlcea), and shisham are 
the most common. Groves of mangos and jamans (zizygium 
jambolanum) are not uncommon and on the tanks are often 
found fine specimens of the evergreen kamdu (diospyrus 
fcomentosa) and of the kaim (stephygone parvifoha) under whose 
shade the holy Krishna played, and whose timber is therefore 
seldom cut. Often a shrine to Shamji (Krishna) will he found 


*J3*cket Geology of the Aratvah Region, Reo. G 8 I , XIV, Part 4. 
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CHAP X, A, thereby Tho Jats of Dobh think they would got boils if they ont 
Phyrikl this tree. ^tfawwi is rcmnrknbJo for its splendid pipal troes 
Aspect*. Olbor less common troes are tho amtla (cmblicn officinalis), rohera 
(tocoma nndulata), bama (cratcDva rehgiosn), bcl patla (ooglo 
mnrmelos) and amallns (cassia fistula) On tbo tank ot Khnrkbarn 
is a distinct species of cassia called by tbo people the anjdn rukh 
or unknown tree Tho tree of tbo village resorvo, or bam , is 
par eifellence tho jdl (enlvadoin oleoidoB) and tho soil hero 19 
gonorally so dooply impregnated with salts that no f hmg olso will 
grow although m favourable locolities hlar , jand % kaxndu and 
dhak (butea froudosa) nro also found Tho last-named is counted 
an index of good soil 

Tho farther south wo go tho scantier are tho (roes, and 
tho proscnco of anything raoro than n few solitary trunks is 
a sure sign that n habitation is closo by Jn tho sandy part of 
the Jliajjnr tnhsil and ronnd the well lands tho farash (tamaiix 
onontnlifl) is tho distinctive treo of tho conntrjsido It grows 
readily from cuttings and roods little water and should bo 
planted on roadsides far more than it 19 Tho j/uro of tbo Jumna 
bed (tamanx dioica) is also found occasionally in low lying tracts 
in tho south of tho district. Tho kharjal (rnlrndom porsicn), hxwjo 
(balamtos mgyptmoa) and hmdok t a bandsorao troo (qwore?) 
nro not uncommon in the Jhajjai tahsil, and there is a thick 
growth of somowhat scrubby trees, among wliioh tho hair 
(acaoia katoohu) and labvl facaom ebunioa? ) mu prommonfc, 
m the Qovorumcnt rosorvos in this tahsi! 

Of sraallor trees and shrnbs tho A-air, or kanl of tho Punjab, 
(csnpnns npbylla) is evorywboro predominant. Tbo bads nro 
pickled nnd its fruit is oaton and, witli tbo fruit of tbo jal (pfln), 
often in bad years for wooks to^etbor forms tho mam support 
of tho lowor classes Tlio or j ha rpala (sisyphns jmuba) grows 

spontaneously in all unweeded fields nnd provides rnninblo 
foddor ITtnta (capparis liorndn) nnd bantta (adhntoda vcsioa — 
tho Pnnjnb f>an$uti) nro common Tho first is a good bodge 
nnd f uol plant and tho latter is much used for roofing Tho •Aimidu 
(ritcx negundo) which 1a used for fomentation is bilioved to giow 
well in villages of n ransculmo name bat not in those with 
a feminine termination! Other noticcnblo shrubs nro tho 
banger (ntstaclua mtogemma), mral or marehn (lyciura 
enropnomn), thorny growths wbioh seem to afTcct sandy soil, ns 
does th» na/jpan or pnokly pear (cactus imliaus) Tho worst 
weeds of tbo distnc nro tho dl (cnlotropis procom) whiah 
runs not everywhere, bnt when full f;rorm provides fuol, with its 
hnndsomo parasite the maty tut, rudely called dk Id mimd, the nk a 
unde th n thistle raim (cmcui nrvon*n), jainii (nlhngi ranurorum) 
nr cam 1 thorn the Latulai tattanaraii or vdlow thomc<l poppy 
(nrgunone roexicann) and the jmrph* bloomed Inndat patnrtna 
(nolanam xnnthocnrptim) In cotton fields the dadatn (aichyuo- 
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meno mdica) towers above the crop, and when felled forms wattl- CHAP X, A. 
ings for the carts. The batua (chenopodium album) which makes physical 
a spinach, and the Jchaitua (chenopodium muralo) and piaza Aspects 
(asphodelus fistulosus), of no use to man or bea9f, are the worst 
enemies of the well-fields. On sandy sod, the bhutn (anabasis mul- 
tiflora), hhijp (ortbanthera vimmea), hharsana (crotolaria burhia), 
banna (tamanx galhca) and teika or bansa (tephrosia pnrpuiea) are 
very common None of these but have their uses', hluvsana or 
hhip provide a fibie which is woven among other purposes into 
mats for the wells. The bhum, bana and bansa are grazed by 
the omnivorous camel and goat. 

10. The grasses of the district are numerous. Most consp>- Gmsses. 
cuous of all is the sat (sacckarum munja) whose uses are too well 
known to need mention This is abundant on the sand-lnlls and 
also glows on the liver sand thrown out by excavation of the canal 
channels Bub (cynodon dactylon) luxunates on the well 
runnels and canal banks and m seasons of good rainfall covers 
every field “ Aur ghds jal jdwpgi dub raliegi Limb ; though all 
other grass be burned up, the dub will remain fresh.” it is a gieat 
pity the people do not~stack it for their cattle. The rnota or 
mottya is a troublesome weed especially in irrigated land, but its 
bulbous root is edible and chair aw may be seen pulvensmg the 
giound so as to extract it whole. The ddb (eragrostis cynosuroi- 
des) is often a troublesome weed, but when young it is readily 
grazed and when times aie bad it is stoied and chopped up for 
fodder: The proverb “Marega, kya dab chaiega, though an 
animal should die, will he eat dab ? ” — is too pessimistic ; brushes 
and bed rope are also made from it and it sells for 25 sers the 
rupee. Kdns (saccharum spontaneum) is less of a nuisance than 
it is painted, and is chopped up for fodder. Occasionally its 
decrease is evon made cause for complaint. There is a proverb too, 

“ ghore ho leans, ddmi ho bans , kans for a horse, and a staff for 
a man.” 

The gandra , pant, or jhund (anatherum muricaturn), which is 
found m ponds and depressions, is very valuable for thatching and 
for brooms, while the mahah (quaere ?) with a blossom like a 
wood louse and the deila (queer e ?) both give good grazing. The 
s mwah or sdmah (pamcum colonum) bears a small bajra - like gram 
and is collected by the poorer classes m times of famine while the 
bhurai (cenchrum echmatum), which gives a poor gram for man as 
well as fodder for cattle, will be identified by every tent-dweller by 
the persistence with which its burrs cling to his shirt and towel.* 

Much could be done to improve the appearance of the district 
if the Canal Department would plant the banks of its channels, and 
if the District Board would attempt a less ambitious programme _ 

* For the uses of the trocs and grasses of the district Fanshawe’s Settlement Eeport, 

I aragrapbs 70 and 71, may bo compared 
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than it has done in (he past and eonoentrate its energies on fewer 
roads Tho Qneen s Gardens or Khmpani Bagh in Bohtak are 
charmingly laid ont and contain a gTent variety of trees. On the 
road to Smghpnra nro a number of coral trees (eiythnnn 
nrborescons) 

11 The distnot is well known for its large horde of nntelopo 
(hlackbuok — htrari) and gazelle IfhihSnS), the lnttor hoing found 
chiefly to tno south and the former to the north As no Hindu in 
Rohtnk will kill them and gnn hoeDses oro rare, the herds in somo 
parts arc very numerous, and fino heads nro prooumblo Tho Jnt’s 
attitudo to them is that God made them too , whou He gives good 
crop*, them is onoogh for all and lyhon fninmo comes they too Lnvo 
to go lrnDgry hovcrthelosa so destructive aro they to tho orops 
that ho is often glad to sec them shot, nnd novor mtorforos with 
the sportsman Hares, fores and jackals aro very oommon aud 
wild cats not rare Pig used to bo found nnd nro still 
occasionally soon, and tbo swino of tbo vfllngo must bo olosely 
related to tho wild spooics Wolves nro still not infrequent. 
Nilgai used to bo common, ospcoinlly in tho Ohnclinkwns Birli nnd 
Mntniihol jnugle, but in lbs fnmino of lflOO Ihey disnpponrod 
Dnnng firo jenrs I have only soon two solitary spooimons nt oppo- 
site oxtromitics of tbo district Scorpions aro not very oommon 
but snakes aro numorotis Of tbo poisonous vnriotins tho cobra, 
knrnit, nnd oobia cannnta arc oil common Besides tbo common 
lizards, big nnd small, chamoloons nro plontiful nnd tho varnnus or 
biscobra, of whiah tho pooplo stand m torror, is also found. 

Tho banks of tbo oannl nnd tbo canal villages, nnd oven somo 
ram land milages, nro ovomm by monkoys, wbiob nro groat pests 
Thoy nflo tho sngnroano Holds wtienovor thoy got u ohanoo , 
provont yonng trees from gTowmg, nnd often Ulronton women nnd 
children carrying food to tho Bolds , tho people, liowovor, nro 
unwilling, on religions grounds, to kill them, though thoy nro vory 
willing to sco them killed, and will often ask nn Englishman to 
shoot a fow ns a warning to tho rest Tbo fnmo of tho 
mosquitocB of tho onco naturally flooded milages is rooordod in tho 
following lines — 

“ Machchhar la ghar Dadn, Naurangpur lhana ; 

1 Sath gaan gagtr fee Sundha, Sundh FaUehpur, Yaktilpur, \irrma ; 

" Thon than BadU aar tan V hhalehana ” 

Tho mosquitoes of Column nro said not to lute , this may bo 
trno as rognrdj natives of tbo country, tboy certainly Into turopo- 
nns 

12 Of game birds, tho black partridge, smpo, jock srurm, dock, 
gotsi, teal, nml cranes nro common In suitahlo localities The grey 
partridge, common sandgroure and quail may ho found nil oior 
tho district, though qninl arc nowLtre plentiful. Tho tmponal 
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sand grouse is not uncommon and bustard are said to be occasion- CHAP I, A 
ally found.* Peafowl run wild everywhere, but the people, even physical 
the Muhammadan Riijphts, objeot to their being shot. The people Aspects 
believe that when the peacock dancing in his pride catches sight 
of his ungainly legs he sheds team of mortification. The sympathe- 
tic bens come to drink his tears, and from this draught come the 
eggs she lays. Birds of all kinds are extraordinarily common in 
the district, and many of them are of singularly brilliant plumage. 

The Jat hardly knows one from another, but he often hangs a pot 
of water outside his house for them and he will fill the scoop at the 
rim of the well with water before he ceases work for the night in 
case any animal should come to quench its thirst and find no 
water there. 

The following is a list of birds collected by the writer and Mr. 

Marshall, Superintendent of Police, during the years 1909-10. It 
is by mo means exhaustive, many others having been seen, and 
some shot; but these are excluded as up to date they have hot been 
actually measured and compared. The classification followed is 
that of Oafes and BlandforcL 


* A houbara was shot near Rohtak in December 1910. 
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13. Tbe native of Rohtak divides the year into threo seasons CHAP X, B. 
tlie karsa or hot season, the chaumdsa , or c.hih mdshd , comprising the Meteoro- 
four rainy months, and the jddd or four months of cold. Uncom- C i^ t * 
fortable heat begins only m the latter half of April and the nights 
often remain quite cool till June. During June and July, the heat 
of the day is intense until ram falls and the nights are stuffy when 
the monsoon has broken, but the heat is less fierce than in the 
centre and west of the Punjab. Hot winds blow steadily from 
the west all day, enabling cooling appliances to be worked, but 
bringing up constant dust-storms from the Rajputana Desert 
which are often dense enough to produce almost utter darkness. 

The first ram usually falls between 25th June and 15th July but 
the heat only moderates for a few days dfter each downpour and 
is then less tolerable as the west winds cease. The last ram 
falls from September 20th to October 15th ; after this the nights 
become deliciously cool, but the days are still hot until the middle 
of November. Frost generally occurs about the close of the year 
and sometimes again in February. During February and March 
strong winds often blow to the discomfort of sojourners in tents 
- and m the latter end of March and April thunder-storms are not 
infrequent. The climate though hot is healthy, and may be not 
inaptly described m the quaint language of George Thomas’ 
biographer as “ in general salubrious though when the sandy and 
desert country lying to the westward becomes heated, it is mimical 
to an European constitution ” 


14. The rainfall of the district is exhibited in Tables 2, 3, 4 of Rainfall, 
part B. The normal fall of the year may be put at about 20 
inches, and if periods of 20 yeais or so are taken, the variations 
will not be found lai ge. For the six years 1850-51 to 1855-56 
when perhaps the record was less accurately kept than now, the 
average rainfall according to the Noitli- Western Provinces’ revenue 
report was 22 1 inches, and from 1860-61 to 1878-79 it was 19*5 
inches. The year 1885-86 was one of floods, and the tahsil at 
Gohana is Baid to have been cut off from the town by water to the 
height of a man’s waist ; heavy ram occurred again m 1892-93 and 
1894-95, but the drainage of the district has been improved and 
damage from floods is now unlikely. From 1895-96 a dry cycle set 
m and the average rainfall for the 13 years of which that was the' 
first was only — 


Rolitak 

Gokana 

Sarnpla 

Jha]3ar 


• « Ml * 

• # * t % « Ml 

4 • « < • • • ( I I 


IM k • « 


... 14 54 
... 16 46 
... 16-80 
... 15 - 89 ' 


and m only four of' the series was ' the rainfall good; It is note- 
worthy that, Gohana tends to have the t most even rainfall, and 
to suffer ltast m years of drought and this is what would be 
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expected from its greater proximity to the lulls and greater 
abundance of tree* The records of Salhawas np to 1006 are quite 
unreliable as the Sab-Inspector of Police m charge mas ignorant 
of the use of the gauge and recorded the foils by converting the 
peoplo's estimates of so many ‘ fingers’ into inches A pecnlinnly 
of the rainfall is its extremely patchy nature, a tail, a village, 
even a part of a village going short of ram throughout a season 
while the nearest neighbours enjoy an abnndanoo For several 
years the contra of the distnot, sonth of the railway line, was 
particularly ill-starred in this respect nnd a ram gnugo wns 
sanctioned at Ben m 1907 m order to sea whether this was really 
tho centre of a permanently dner tract, and tho records will bo 
watched with interest. In the following year fivo other gauges 
wore installed in the distnot There are also several oanal 
gauges but their reoords do not appear to be kept with snffioiont 
care to make the statistics of any value 

More important than the total amount of rainfall is its dis- 
tribution, and if that is timely oven 10 inohofl will suffice 
Ordinarily of the twenty inches, about 17 should fall between Juno 
and September, and two for the mahaieat or winter rams, between 
Decembor nnd February Of the monsoon proper some 12 or 18 
inchos are required for sowing and watering the nutamn nnd four 
or fivo for sowing the spring crops , tho oarly summer rams onablo 
cotton to spring up well and the bnjra nnd foddor to bo sown, and 
they are spooially beneficial in replenishing tho tanks which begin 
to mil rapidly from the middle of May But tho really important 
ram is that of July , on it depends tho sowing of tho bulk of the 
mfllola nnd tho last cotton, nnd it is essential for the oarly cotton, 
and valuable for the cane, wbioh rejoioos in ram in August too 
If tho ram in these two months is good, disastor may bo avortod 
oven though tho total fall is Tory small , witness tho figures for tho 
year 1901-02 Tho minimum recorded fall was 4 5 registered in 
Qohina m I860, nnd other low falls are 7 28, 8 87, and 0-07 nt 
Rohtak in 1906 06 1901-02 nnd 1890 7 rcspeotrvoly, 954 m 
Gobaiia in 1906-06, 7 80 at Siimpla in tho somo year and 7 63 
nnd 10 4 at Jhnuar in 1906 06, and 1830-7 For tho highest 
fall known in tho district was 41 7 which occorrod in Jbniiar in 
1885-80, wliilo SJmpln with 37 6 in 1876 70, nnd Rohtak with 
87 9 ten years later run it close 

Tho average monthly fnlis recorded on tho Rohtak gaugo from 
Jnno 1886, to Slay 1909, are ns follows — 

Juno 
July 
August 
Bcptcmher 


10 17 


155 
£■05 
5 55 
342 


Total of four months 
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Ootober 

*•1 « Ml « • « HI 

•09 

CHAP. I, B 

November ... 

Ml Ml III III 

•06 

Meteoro- 

logy- 

December ... 

• •• 1 M Ml Ml III 

•42 


January ... 

• •• • • • III III 

•77 


February ... 

Ml Ml Ml • I 

•55 


Marok' 

• « • Ml • • III I 1 | 

•41 


April 

III • • Ml Ml 

•35 


May 

• | 1 l 1 • • 1 I 1 ••• 

■»! 

•64 



Total of eight months 

3 29 



The looal names for various degrees of rainfall are as follows : — 


Blifindd band!. 

Dongr4. 

CMdar bheg 
Khudwdnt or klmdbbar. 
Kidrl bbar. 

Dola or n&kd tor. 

o __ 

Masai dbar. 

Deed bbarn. 


Scattered drops. 

Light showers. 

Enough to wet one’s clothes. 

Enough to fill the furrows. 

Enough to fill a field and stand. 

Enough to break a field’s bound- 
aries 

A torrential downpour. 

General ram over all the country. 


After ram and especially after the last autumn and winter 
falls extraordinarily heavy dews set m at night, which are often of 
great benefit to the crops. 

15. Tradition says that mthe 17th or 18th century the dam of Notable 
the old royal canal of Nawab Mardan All Khan broke below Gohana 

and a flood came down which destroyed the city of Lalpura whose flooa*. 
foundations still lie a mile or so west of Rohtak, but time has 
probably exaggerated the catastrophe. The earthquake of April 
1905 and some of the after shocks were distinctly felt, and 
Samn shows a * paras ’ which was cracked from top to bottom by 
this Mian (earthquake). Of other violent catastrophes there is 
no tradition the evil star of Rohtak is famine. 
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chap i, c. Seotion 0. — History 

Hiitory 

1G The earliest history of Rohtak is to be found m the tradi 
Bo£«v° ,U>8 ^ 10na stl l* preservE*! by the tallage communities. Theso represent 
unitor* distmct though geographically and historically uncertain, wares oE 
TmliJijto immigration oif Bajpnts and Jats and later of Ahirs and Afghans. 
«i*v»mu, Tho oldest of these settlements datebaok to nearly 40 generations, 
and moat point to a time at least 900 or 1,000 years ago These 
traditions can be more conveniently notioed m section G whioh 
will deal with the tribes and castes of the distnot, and the presont 
sketoh is confined to those facts of whioh there is some definite 
record 


That portion of the Handna country whioh lies within tho 
present distnot of Bohtak had for its chief oapital the town of 
Mohm, destroyed, it is said, by Mnhammnd bin Sam (Shnhab- 
Uil-dra Ghori) and rebuilt m 1266 by one Peshora a lianin of 
Agnrwahn ilohtnk too is a place of antiquity, founded, tradition 
relates, by a Powar Bdjptit Raja Robtas, and rebuilt by Pnthvi Rnj 
in 1100, it was probably destroyed by Mnhammnd bin Sam tho 
founder of tho Ghon dynasty and in his limo theShekbs of Ynmnn 
uudor Kan Sultan Mnhammnd Snrkb built tho fort of Boblnk, nnd 
Afghans settled in Birahma foamed aftor its founder Ibrahim 
Khan) whence thoy moved later to thoir prosoDt quartor A 
contnry later, we road in tho Tanlh i Fire. Shahi that Prince Km 
Khusru, grandson of Balkan, wnB m this plnoo by tbo counsel of 
tholYasir Nissm nd-dm, put to death * in 1365, nooording to tho 
author of tho Tartkh i llubank Shah’, Firoji Shah dng a canal of 
which no traco now remains from tho Sutlej ns far ns Jhnjjar, 
while in tho following year he dng lus famous canal from tho 
Jomua to tho modern Hissar Q) In 1410, Khizr Khan, n Pathan 
nobloman doscondod from tho family of blior Shnh, bcsicgod Idns 
Khan in tho fort of Bohtak nnd took it (D Undor Akbar tho 
presont distnot foil within tho tuba of Dolki nnd tho tarlart 
of Delhi nnd Hissiir Firosn (?) In 1643, the Bohtak cnnal is said 
to havo boon bogun by Nawab All Khan, who attempted to divert 
water from tho old canal of tiros Shah Ills nhgnmont which wns 
a failare, is still to bo ston running through Kabarbn, Kntwal nnd 
tho villages to tho east 


* Elliot, liUtory of India, uf P*£« 117 

0) El Ik* nuiery of India, HI, *00. n* p*jr» tt* ic pa^e 8 *Uo >e« 

ni*d»hi * trtMUikn of tha Alo-f Akb*H (Calcutta Edition) rolarno, t |) qtoUd In Otor^m 
TfcomM memoir*, y«Jr» ®*7 Accordion to lbe#a mrtnolr* p*jfe* 02 15c, 8oU»n F>ro« Int#*d*d 
io rot » e*»*l froa tbo Btulrj to tta J«mn» In order to open amuoauleatloo br w+trr from 
K»Va1 to i*~- 


(*) EWol HUtor/ ct India It p*£* 4X 

(*) Of tbr*o ttihft lit fon**r IstTodad aaionM otVrri tK* dntlra of jUttaV uj 
Jtajjar with lb» JVjaoaU cf EobUt, Du UMh i o K bark baud*, JliwItotU uf Jhajjir audit® 
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Akbar bestowed ibo town of Mebm (’) in jagir upon Shahbaz CHAP^I, C. 
Khan an Afghan under whoso descendants it attained groat prospen- History, 
ty. In the reign of Aurnngzob, liowover, Mebm was plundered in the 
course of desultory war waged against the Emperor by tbo Rajputs 
under Durga Das, and though afterwards giadually re*poopled, ne- 
ver recovered its greatness. Tho district was granted with the rest 
of Hariana by Farrukh Siyar in 1718 to the minister Rukn-Uddm, 
by whom it was transferred in 1782 to tho Nawabs of Farruknagar 
in Gurgaon. Faujdar Ivhnn Nawab of Farrnkhnagar, soems to 
have succeeded to tho terntories of Hissar on tho death of 
Shahdad Khan m 173S } and dying in 1747, handed down to his 
son Nawab Karagar Khan a dominion embracing tbe present 
districts of Hissar and Rolitak besides part of Gurgaon and a 
considerable region sinco annexed by tbe chieftains of Jmd and 
Patiala. Hissar and tbe northward was during tins time per- 
petually over-inn by the Sikhs in spito of tho combined efforts of 
tbe Bbaltis and tbo mipenal forces, but Rohtak and Gurgaon 
seem to have remained with Kamgar Khan till his death in 1760. 

His son Musa Khan was expelled fiom Farrnkhnagar by Suraj 


latter tlio dnnlurs nnd ptirgnnnliH of Golmnn niid Mclim or Mij nn ob tho old mono mrb called 
Within the PargntmliB »gmn \\ero tnppna, distributed ns followB m tho proninl tnliBils — 


Gohana. 

Rolitak, 

Snmpln. 

Jhajjar 

Binkh part . 

Chandi . 

Gmmh Farmana-part 

Ilaweli Jhajjar. 

Butanab • « • « • • 

Kdoi-part . ... 

Kiloi part 

Badb, 

Mnndlannh . . ... 

Bohar-part 

Bolrnr ... 

Khndan. 

Khanpur Kalan 

Nidanah . 

Barolinnli ... ... 

Subanab. 

Jauh 

Bhaim Chandnrpal 

Dighal 

Kosli 

Ohandi part .. 

Bnwwar-part ... 

Mimdanthi 

Salhawan 

Kdoi part ... 

Mokhra 

Bahlbah .. ,, 

Ben ... 

Dighal part .. 

Kannudab ... 

Haweli Palnm part 

Kbon Madanpur, 

Birohnr. 

Matanhol. 


The vdlageB included m the tappas ho within a ring fence, except m the case of Mokhrah 
and Bahlbah, to which for Borne reason now unknown, several outlying estates were joined In 
some cases, such as the Dahiya, Dalai, Ahlawat and Kadian Jats, the boundaries of the tappa 
followed closely the distribution of tribes, but in others, such as the Jakhar and Malik they did 
not The Brahmans, Barbers and Ohamars still observe these divisions to some extent . 
and at some ceremonies, such as marriages or funeral feasts, tbe tappa people are still collected 
together (Fanshawe Settlement Report, paragraph 28) The tappa boundaries were appealed 
to in a zaildan case in the present year 1 910, but there is a much older, partly tribal, division 
of which there are survivals in the barah, chaubisi, bawan, chaurasi, etc , groups of neighbouring 
estates, whose members are still linked together for common action and on occasions of festivi- 
ties and funeral feasts The groups are not necessarily of one tribe or caste but seem to 
represent old hegemonies 

O See paragraph 30 for the Jama Hasjid of Mehm 
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CHIP J, C Mol, tbe Jat rnlor of Bhnrntpnr, and tho Jots held Jhajjar, Badli 
and Karrukhnngar till 1771 , in that year Musa Khan recovered 
Farwkhnagsr, bnt he never regained n footing in the Rohtak 
district. In 1772, Najnf Khan, Amir nl nmra and first miniator 
to Sbah Alnm oame into power at Delhi, and till lus death in 1782 
acme order was maintained. Bahadnrgarh granted in 17154 to 
tho Bilooh Bahadnr Khan was held by his Bon and grandson, 
Jhajjar was in the hands of Welter Reinhardt™ hnsband of Begnm 
Samrn of 8ardhana, and Gohana, Mehm, Rohtak and Kharkhnodnh 
were also held by nominees of Najaf Khan TheMahrattas returned 
in 1785, bnt coo'd do little to repel the Sikh invasions, and from 

1786 to 1808, the north of the district was occupied by the Ram 
of Jind, while the aonth and west were held precariously by the 
Mnhrnttas who were defied by tbeatrong Jat villngos and constant- 
ly attaoked by the Sikhs. Meanwhile the military adventurer 
Goorgo Thomas had carved ont his principality jn Hnnnnn whioh 
inolnaed Mehm, Ben nnd Jhajjar m tho present Rohtak distnot 

o«rc« 17 George Thomas was a native of Tipperary “tall in hia 

person (being upwards of 6 feet in height) nnd of a proportionate 
strength of liodj-Q," who oaino to Indin m tho crow of n Bntish 
warship in 1781-82, imd entered tho service of tho Bognm Samrn in 

1787 This ho loft in disgnst in 1782, nnd in the noxt year joined 
Appa Knndi Rno nt tho momont that Ihis ohiefcnin lvnii asserting his 
mdopondonco of lus overlord Madhap Soindhin. By Appa ho was 
“ adopted as his son " nnd presented in porpotuity for the support 
of his forces with the distnetg of Jhnjjnr, Ben Mandnutbi nnd 
Pntaudnh which yiolded then an annual rovonue of a lakh and a half 
of rupees Appa liowovei gave what noitber ho nor hia liootonnnt 
conld hold, and within a year threo of these pnrgnnohs were 
resignod to satisfy the demands of Scindin, whilo Ben within whoso 
fort, exclusive of the gnmson, were 300 Rnjpntg nnd Jats hired for 
tho oxpre33 purposo of dofonding tlio place aubmittod to George 
Thomas only after a vigoroas assault when tho wliolo town was 
on fire * Ho seems boweTer to havo reassorted his nnthonty 

(*) General II and r who dined with tbe Begun *ay* tba nim® of the tint hojtaod vu 
Remand (be bought her when * tandiome joung daocing girl tod mid® her® Rnmin i^thoito) 
wbo*« foobriquet wi* Bombre hence Sunni. Tbe aeecod iuutaad vu L® \ ®«o » boctaneer It 
wt him whom th* Beam awed to kRl hlrntdf by feigning her own death whereupon 
*h® took po*««h» ol the army The memoir* cl Georg* Theca ml*o narral® the d«i*lh 
of Le Vum in tbe ume way btu do not imply that the Begun tricked him to die 

Remind I« buried at Agra. According to Skinner'* memoir* Walter rriahirdt wu 
k mQr* o! tbe electorate of Trer*i who ca me out ai a carpenter loth* French Mfrico. 

(*) Thi* and the following account ii taken from “Unitary Memoir* of llr G*orrt 
ThoroU who by eatraerdimry talent* and enterprise rose from an obecoro porilloo to lb® 
r»*k of a General in the terrice o! the natir* power in th* north-wat of India, by Captain 
YTITUaa Fnscklia," Calcutta. 1601 Another and tnort intereaUng account o! tt* last month* 
of hi* career will be found in Mr rrneri Unitary Memoir of Lientenant-Cokmel June* 6ldnfl®r 
O B. (Loo ixi 1151) Skinner w*< Ibtn an cScer mder Perron, tad wa* an ®ye-witnai of all 
tt* • rent* from tt® abortive meeting tear Bahadnrgirh to the final rarreoder 

• Tter* i* rid a *trice at one of th® gate* of Beri wtfch mark* It® *pot wh*r® a J*1 
wirrior fell Cgttiog agxinit Tbocm. IE* bead wa* cut off » thooianl yard* away bat ®o UghJ 
did to ®lt in hi* «ddJ® that th® body did not fill till the frightened hom reacted the pW*. 
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over the adjacent country and to have made Jhajjar his head- CHAP I, c 
quarters, •while to overawe both towns he erected the fort of History 
Georgegarh (the modern Jahazgarh or Hussamgnnj) and placed a 
strong body of troops m it for its defence. Shoitly afterwards he 
is found, with the permission of his immediate master, raising 
troops for Scmdia, and put in possession of the parganahs of 
Pampat, Sonepat, and Karnal. After the death of Appa an attempt 
was made by his nephew and successor m 1797 to dispossess Thomas 
of his army and command, but after be had defeated bis rivals and 
even carried war into their country across the Jamna m 1798, he 
was left m peace for a time and proceeded to consolidate bis own 
position. It was now and at Jhajjar, that he first formed, m the words 
of his biographer, “ the eccentric and arduous design of erecting 
“ an independent principality for himself The country of Hanana 
“ which from the troubled state of the times had for many years 
“ acknowledged no master but became m turn the prey of each 
“ succeeding invader appeal ed to him as best adapted for the 
“ execution of his purpose. ” Accordingly Thomas established him- 
self at Hansi m the Hissar district and fi om there commanded a 
circle of 800 villages, including on the east Mehm with its hundred 
wells, while he still maintained with varying success some authority 
over the districts ceded to him by the Mahrattas, to which the 
parganah of Badli was shortly afterwards added. Thomas 5 ambition 
however was not yet satisfied. “ X established a mint,” he says, 

“ and coined my own rupees which I made current in my army 
“ and country, as from the commencement of my career at Jhajjar 
“ I had resolved to establish an independency. I employed work- 
“ men and artificers of all kinds, and I now judged that nothing 
“ but force of arms could maintain me in my authority. I tbeiefore 
“increased their numbers, cast my own artillery, cominenced 
“ making muskets, matchlocks and powder, and m short made the 
“ best preparations for carrying on an offensive and defensive 
“ war, till at length, having gained a capital and country bordering 
“ on the Seik territories I wished to put myself m a capacity, when a 
“ favourable opportunity should offer of attempting the conquest 
“ of the Punjab and aspired to the honour of planting the BRITISH 
“ Standard on the banks of the Attock ”. The next three years 
were spent in constant campaigning, now m invasions of Jaipur, 

Bikamr, Jodhpur and Udaipur territory, now in expeditions against 
the Bhattis, or the Sikh chiefs of Patiala, Kaithal, and Jind, now m 
repelling attacks on his own territory of some equally turbulent 
Mahratta general, and ever m exactions from “the peasantry of 
“ the country who from restlessness of spirit are always ready to 
“ change their rulers,” until, though his expeditions were not 
umformally successful, he had, m his own words “ explored the 
country, formed alliances, and in short, was dictator m all the 
countries belonging to the Seikes south of the river Sutledge.” 

But his ambition proved his rum. Scmdia and his General 
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CHAP I, C. JL Perron (Governor of the Boob) became jealous of bis 
progress and the latter was ordered to attuok him (1801) 
An attempt was made to arrange an nmicablo compromise at or 
near Babodurgarh, but this faded, for the Habratta demands 
included the cession of Jhajjnr and immediate aubordination to 
Daulat Rao Somdia War to the ond was now deolnrod , M. 
Perron took possession of Jhajjar and an attaok was made on 
Georgegarh by La Fontaine who was however so warmly roooivod 
that lie was oompelled to retreat with considerable loss. Tho 
investiture of that stronghold now began , Captain Smith besieging 
the place while Lotus Bonrqmen (known id tho Memoirs nnd in tho 
country Bido as Mr Lewis) covered his operations. Thomas 
however showed his usnal skill and activity m mooting his foes 
ho made a forcod march from H ensi and halting only at Mehm, 
nnd falling on Captain Smith suddenly, oompalloa him to rniso the 
gioge, and inflicted a severe defeat on Bourquien m an notion 
which cost tho onomy 2,000 men nnd £0 piooee of nrtillory, but 
deprived Thomas of the "gallant Mr Hopkins,” ono of his throo 
English commnndors This temporary success served only to 
alarm more thoroughly all the neighbouring rulers Roinforcemonte 
wore poured in from tho Doab under Bapu Bcindin, tho Sikhs 
gatliorod from tho north nndor Gnrdit Singh, Bangn Singh, Jhnndo 
Singh and olbor ubioftains, the Jnta of Bbarntpnr marched undor 
their Rajn I tan] it Smgh, uud tlio Rajputs moved from tho south 
to make common cause against their too formidable adversary, and 
a forco of 30 000 men with 110 pjccoe of artillery bosiogod 
Jahnrgnrh, to oppose a forco that scorns now not to hnvo ore coded 
4,000 mon with 80 serviceable cannon Thomss pitched his camp 
skilfully behind tho sand ridge lying south of tho fort whoro tho 
guns of tho enemy could do him little harm Tho position wlnoh 
Louis Bourquien occupied to tho north nnd tho spot whoro M 
Porron oncomped on tho sandhills nbovo Palrali nro still shown 
Thomns could not Iiutc hoped to hold out long against suoh a forco 
m any case, but treachery was nt work within his c«mp ond be was 
desorted by soverni of Ins chiof ofEcors and compcllod to fly nwny 
by night to Hnnsi His enemies speedily followed him there , 
much the same Bcono cf baseness was re-ennotod, nnd in January 
1802, Thomas abandoned claims to powornnd, escorted by Captain 
8mith to tho British froutior, bo died nt Barbnnpur on bis way to 
Calcutta in August of that year 

Bis name remains amongst a pcoplo wboso affection bo gainod 
by his gallantry and kindness, and bo seoros noier ‘o bavo tarnish 
cd tho namo of lus country by tho gross no! ions that snlly tbo 
momory of so many military adventurers m India. 

18 IV ltbra two years of this event,* tho power of tbo Mohrattna 
Sif”ri«c» ln hiorth India was completely brokon, nnd tho Rolitak dlstnot, with 

Tt!i the to lha rad of r«r*£r»pit ^ in rrproJ neri with * lew 

ewnfrt inu nsj frra tits c!*3 0*uitwr which cu ilwlf Ulta cm!/ froa 

Ut 1ST? 
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tlie otlier possessions of Scmdia west of the Jamna, passed to the CHAP, I, C 
Honourable Bast India Company by the treaty of Sirji Anjengaou, Btotoory 
which was signed on 80th December 1808. It was no policy oE 
Lord Lake’s at that time to hold large territories beyond the Jamna, 
and he accordingly sought, by setting in them a number of chiefs 
and leaders who had done us good military service, to form a series 
oE independent outposts between the British border and the Sikhs. 

The Jhajjar territory was therefore given to Nawab Nijabat All 
Khan, and the old Biluch possessions at Bahadurgarh to his brother 
Nawab Ismail Khan. Raja Bhag Singh of Jmd had kept aloof from 
the combination against the English, at the advice of Bhai Lai 
Singh of Kaithal, the ablest and most mtngumg man of his day 
among the Sikhs. Soon after the fall of Delhi, he tendered his 
allegiance to Loid Lake, -and having rendered service m the ensuing 
campaign against Jaswant Rao Holkar he and the Bhai received the 
Gohana and Kharkhaudak-Mandautln (Sampla) tahsils in life j ictgir. 

For brilliant exploits in the same campaign, on the retreat of Col- 
onel Hanson, further grants of territory were made to the Jhajjar 
family. The Nawab of Bahadurgarh received the Dadri country 
(including the tract called Bhaunaharjal), and the part of Budh- 
wana lying below it, the rest of which went to Faiz Muhammad 
Khan, son of Nawab Nijabat Ah Khan. Faiz Muhammad Khan 
received also, as a separate jagir , the villages of Lohan-Pataudah and 
Kheri, m the south-east corner of the present Jhajjar tahsil , and a 
life grant of the estates of Hassangarh, Kirauli, Pyladpur and Khur- 
rampur m Sampla, formerly held by Taj Muhammad Khan while 
his brother was Nawab of Bahadurgarh The Pataudi state was 
given to Faiz Talab Khan, brother-m law of Nijabat All Khan, and 
the Jhajjar territory was extended to include Narnol, Kanaundah, 

Bawal and Kanti, as well as the area of the present iahsil. The 
Rohtak-Ben and Mehm tahsils, forming the west of the present 
district, were given to Abd-us-Samud Khan, the fiist Nawab of the 
house of Dujana, together with all the country forming the terri- 
tories of George Thomas m Hissar. This gift, however, was beyond 
the power of the Nawab to manage ; the people, encouraged by long 
i mm unity, set him at defiance ; Sikh and Bhatti marauders pillaged 
the country ; a son-m-law of his was killed m an attack on Bohar, 
and his eldest son at Bhiwani ; and finally, m 1809, he resigned the 
grant to the donors, who had made it one condition of the gift that 
it should be managed without aid from the British Government. 

19. F rom the time of the abandonment of this gift by the Dujana Formation 
Chief, the formation of the Rohtak district dates. At first it was jsiotulsiT* 1 
part of the i( Shunali zillah i ,> which stretched from Pampat to Sirsa, 
and it remained so until the lapse of the Gohana and Kharkhaudah- 
Mandauthi estates, on the death of Lai Singh and Bhag Singh in 
1818 and 1820 a.d. When the HiBsar district was created m the 
latter year, the Ben and Mehm-Bluwam tahsils were included in it, 
and the other portions of the present northern tahsils m Pampat ; 
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CHAP I, O-bnt in 1824 a separate Rohtak distnct was made, consisting of the 
Hlrtorr Gohana, Kharkhaudah Mandautbi, Rohtak Ben, and Mohm Bhi 
warn * tahsils The Bahidugnrh territory formed the eastern 
boundary of this, and on tko south lay the Jhnjjnr country Thero 
was a good deal of changing of estates from ono tahsil to nnbther, 
which is unimportant. The old district was of the shapo of a 
triangle, Gohana forming the apex, and the base oxtending from 
Bhiwnm toMandauthu Until 1882 ad tbo wholo Delhi territory, 
incladmg Rohtak, was administered by a Political Agent under the 
Resident at Delhi, but in that year^t was brought under the same 
regulations as the rest of North Indio, and the Residont bocatno 
Commissioner Thore wero four Summary Settlements (m parts, 
five) from 1815 to 1888 A.D , followed by the Regular Settlement m 
1888 — 10 , the dietnot was abolished in 1841 a d , Gohana going 
to Panipnt, and the rest of the tahsil to Delhi, but in the following 
year it was created anew Thero is little to noto in tho way of 
history regarding tho ovonts of these 80 years The peoplo gradually 
Botiloddown to orderliness and peace, although the material progress 
of tho oountry was Badly checked by a Bonoa of famines and a 
revenuo demand which was much too sovero Indeed thero is 
nothmg historical to noto in the even tenor of ovonts of the noxt 
20 Bammors, till tho unhappy year of 1857 58 is reached, nnd tho 
Rohtak dislnot was transferred from tho N W Provinces to tho 
Panjab During this ponod Borne 86 Collectors hold ohargo of tho 
district, of whom tho best known arc Messrs W nnd A. Eraser , 
Sir T Motcnlfe Messrs J P , 0 , nnd M. R. Gabbins , Mr J 
Grant , Mr Mill , Mr Cooks , Mr Ross , and Mr Guthrie Tho 
Sfunpla tahsil, it may be noted, wos located in its present position 
in 1862, the old nnmo of tho KharUiaudhn Mandauthi tahtil bom g 
then done away with 

20 I twill here be convenient to skotohbnofly the history of tho 

houses of the three Obiofs onco connected with tho Rohtak district, 
boforo ontenng on tho narration of tho events of tbo Mutiny, whioli 
caused two of thorn to disappear from llio roll of native rulers in 
Indio Tho Dujann family is happy in having no annals, except 
tho mere record of tho succession of son to fothor Nawnb Abd us 
Samnd Klian died in 1825 It was by him that tbo fortunos of tho 
house wero made Ho wa3 originally a rualdar in the some© of 
tho Poahwa Bap Rao, and in tho campaign against Scmdia ho 
served with tho Mnhratta troops on the sido of tho English, whore, 
meeting With favour from British officers, ho transferred his 
allegiance, and joined Lord Lako Under that Gonoral ho 
did good sorvico at Bharatpur and in pursuit of Jaswont nao 
Ilolknr, and in coosequenco ho received tho grants which havo 
been detailed above He was succeeded to tho exclusion of his cldost 
son’s heir by ha younger son Dundi Khan, who lived till 1850, and 

* WrUkjjIalS ? ol ti* pul clerk* cl Udaa Cfcer»l destriltd II m " nvw » ntro 

top d rdrj wUi 103 cx W0 laiinUali " 
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was followed by bis son Hassan Ali Khan, wbo was Nawab when CHAP. I, 
tbe revolt of 1857 took placet He appears to have kept himself free HiBtory 
from the intrigues of the time, and at any rate lie came out of tlie 
storm unscathed, whether tliauks to his insignificance or his loyalty. 

Bis chief care seems to have been to conceal in his palace such 
sums of ready money as were by him. The Dujana family belongs 
to the Yusafzai tribe, and is closely connected with the Jhajjar 
Pathans. The Nawab himself is a landowner, and also an ocoupancy 
Tenant in some of the Pntlian estates on the north border of the 
Jhajjar tahsil. The present Nawab is Nawab Muhammad Kbur- 
shaid All Khan. 

21. The Jhajjar Nawab’ s family claim to be Bharaich Pathansj Tho JhRjjnr 
a tribe whose original location was m the neighbourhood hoU8 ° 
of Pislnn and Kandahar, but who gradually made or found a way 
out into the Yusafzai country. Mustafa Khan, the grandfather of 
the first Nawab of the house, came to India in Muhammad Shah’s 
reign, and took service with Ahvardi KhaD, Governor of Bengal. 

By various exploits there he gamed the title of Nawab, but on 
being refused the Governorship of Behar, he left his old chief, and, 
returning to North India, was presently killed fighting at Azimabad. 

Hts son, Murtaza Khan, succeeded to the command of the troop, 
and entered the employ of Safdar Jang, Subadar of Onde, and his 
son Shujaat-ud-Daula ; he afterwards left Asaf-ud-Daula for the 
service of Najnf Khan, the Commander-in-Chief of tho Royal Army, 
and waB slam fighting against Jeypur. Nijabat All Khan was the 
next leader of these free lances, m the place of his father, and 
performed various brilliant services, m return for which the title 
of Nawab was confirmed to him by the Emperor Shah Alam. He 
is described as having been a fine soldier, and a cool-headed far- 
seeing man. When war between the Butish and Mahrattas had 
become inevitable, he chose the former side, and the rewards he 
received have been already told. The old Chief continued to live 
in Delhi, where he had resided for some 30 years, and left the 
management of Ins new estate to his son Faiz Muhammad Kh an. 

He died m 1824 and was buried at Mahrauli m the shade of the 
tomb of the holy samt Kutub-ud-dm Sahib Oulia, where the graves 
of all the family are. His son was au enhghtened and kindly 
ruler, who is still remembered gratefully by the people. It was he 
who constructed most of the old buildings at Jhajjar (including 
the palace which now forms the tahsil), who introduced and 
encouraged the manufacture of salt, who re-settled many of the 
deserted villages m his territories, and who constructed the Badli 
band. Poets and learned men gathered at his Court, and during 
his rule of 22 yearB he showed himself an able Chief, worthy of 
his ancestors. ^ He died m 1835. 

With this Chief the palmier days of the Jhajjar rule passed „ 
away. His son and successor, Nawab Faiz All Khan, was a 
somewhat narrow-minded ruler, and a harsh revenue collector, 
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l who is not well spoken of by tbe people His rnlo was the shortest 
of nil, extending to ton years only, and in 1845 tbo last Nnwab, 
Abd ur-Eahman Khan, succiedci There was somo tronblo with 
his kinsmen, who disputed his legitimacy nt the time of his aooea 
sion, and when this was oyer, the Nawab gave himself up for a time 
to gross dobauchery, from the effects of which ho never recovered 
Ho was naturally possessed of both taste and ability, and it was 
he who built the pnlace m the Jehanarn garden, and the residence 
and tank nt Ohhnchhakwas But m revenue collections his little 
finger was thicker than his father’s loins, and many villagers fled 
from nnder his oppressions. In 1855 a d , ho set about waking a 
regular settlement of his territory, but it had extended to tho two 
tonsils of Jhajjar andBadli only, when tho mutiny broke out, audit 
passed awav with its author in that year 

22 Danng all this time tlioro lind been only two Chiefs of tho 
Bahndurgarh houso, who woro usually called, from their western 
possessions, the Nnwabs of Dadn Muhammad Ismail Khan 
enjoyod his grant for fivo years only, and died m 1808 a d , leaving 
a son, Nnwab Bahadur Jang Klian, only years old During 
his minority tho Stato was managed for him by tho Jbnjjnr 
Chief, and when ho enmo of ago, tho latter refused to nostoro 
tho Dndn country, on tho pica that money was duo to him on 
account of expo uses incurred in his management over and above 
tho mcomo of tbo cstnto, and that ho had bot rocoived lus fair share 
of the Budhwana villages, whon that tract was divided aftor 
180G Tho question wns finally settled by tho surrondor of 19 
estates to the Jhajjar Nawab an the intervention of tbo Delhi 
Residont Bahadur Jang at odco proceeded to load a most 
dissolute life, and was soon hopelessly involved in dobt, nt 
ono timo his estate was very noarly being assigned to his creditors, 
but finally tho Dadn country was mortgaged to Jhajjar until 1848 
Bahadur Jang h«d by this time beoomo utterly fooblo m mind nnd 
in body, and it was more than onco proposed to rohevo him of tho 
management of lus estate. Such were tho annals of those families 
down to the year 1857 a d 

23. The mutiny of the troops at Moorut on tho 10th of May, 
and tho seizure of Dolhi by thorn on tho 11th, took the Eohtak dis- 
trict, like tho rest of North India, by eomploto surprise Largo num 
bors of Jots nnd Rajputs belonging to tho district wore somnjj in tho 
army, bnt it does not npponr that tnero was any feeling of oxcitoment 
among tho pooplo noticeable boforo that month, or that ehupatm 
woro circulated among tho villages, though possibly thoy woro Tho 
Collector, Mr John Adam Loch, of the Bengal Civil Somco, who 
hod boon in charge of the district for somo ten months, at onco 
took stops to presorvo order by calling into head quarters all tbo 
soldiers who woro on leave in tho district, nnd by sending to tho 
Nnwnb of Jhajjar to despatch somo troops to Robtak Of his first 
order to the Nawab no notico was taken , but on a second domond, 
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sent on the 18fcli May, for cavalry and two guns, a few horsemen CHAP I,C 
were despatched. These, however, proved very unruly and worse History 
than useless, for they inflamed the villagers as they came along. 

Then as day succeeded day, and it appeared that nothing wa 3 
being done to re-asseit British authority, the tioublesome portions 
of the populace began to laise their heads, and the whole of the 
once warlike people became profoundly stirred. On the 23rd of 
May an emissary of the Delhi King, by name Tafazzal Husain, 
entered the district by Bahadurgarh with a small force. The 
tahsildar of Rohtak, Bakhta war Singh, who had been sent there to 
meet him, was unequal to the task of encountering the rebels, and 
fled to Rohtak. Mr. Loch at first wished to stay at his post and 
fight the enemy, who were not strong m numbers , but presently, 
despairing of success, he left Rohtak by night, accompanied only by 
the thdnaddr , Bhure Khdn, and made his way by early on the morn- 
ing of the 24th to Gohdna. Deserted by their magistrate, the sold- 
iers collected at head-quarters naturally dispersed to their homes, 
or, peihaps, joined the rebels, who arrived at Rohtak on the 24t,h, 
and proceeded to set free the prisoners in the Jail, and burn the 
Court buildings and recoid office. Tiie Deputy Collector, Misar 
Mannd Ldl, and the Sadr Amin, Muhammad Abdulla Khan, remain- 
ed at their posts ; but they were unable to do anything to control 
the course of events, and the former was shortly afterwards com- 
pelled to fly. An attempt was made by the Deiln force to plunder 
the Hindus of the town, but this was fmstiated; and after two 
days’ stay they returned to the capital, carrying off nenrly two 
lakhs of treasure, and burning the Sampla tahsri on their road , 
the money there had a few days befoie their advent been brought 
into Rohtak. Meanwhile Mr. Loch hud passed on to Karndl 
without stopping at Gohdna, and the tuhnlddi of the latter place 
deserted his charge and fled But Chaudn Rustum All Klmn of 
Gohana took charge of the tah si l buildings, and pieserved them 
with the records and money, and kept together some prisoners 
who were engaged on the new works there, until order was 
again restored m the autumn. The district being abandoned by 
all its officers, the old feuds and quanels of the people, which 
till now had been long buned, at once broke out anew, and all 
outward signs of order and rule disappeared for a time. The 
customs’ bungalows at Mehm, Madmah and Mdndauthi were 
all burnt, and the officeis with their wives and- children became 
wanderers on the face of the country., But nowhere in the Rohtak 
district were hands stained with English blood The Ranghars 
clamoured for it at Mehm and elsewhere, but the Jdts and 
Baniyas defeated their purpose; and it is noticeable that m nearly 
all cases the fugitives were conducted to a place of safety with 
unexpected kindness and consideration — that too, no doubt, 
often by the very men who engaged freely m the faction fights 
of the time. The Muhammadans, m the zeal of their new-born 
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piety, desired to slay all the Hindus, and the latter had a largo 
number of old clan disputes to settle among themselves, nnd 
lost no time in setting about their decision The confusion was 
added to by the rebel troops of tbo Hamrinfl Light - Infantry and 
4th Irregular Cavalry, who had mutinied at Hiasdr and Hdnsi, 
and murdered their officers, the Collector, and other Europeans 
passing through on their way to Delhi The tahitlddr of JNUhm, 
Laohman fcungh, made over to the neighbouring villagers each 
treasure as was in the iahsil, and disappeared, and the buildiDgs 
and records were destroyed Tho arrival of the 60th Regiment 
of Native Infantry under Colonel Seaton, who was aocompanied 
by Mr Loab, checked active disorder for a time, hot only for a 
brief one. This regiment, wlnob had boon quartered at Bnnda 
and Umballa since 1851, had boon marched from the latter plnoo 
on 22nd May, in spito of gravo misconduct tliero On reaching 
KhrniR, it was diverted to Rohtak, ostensibly to intercept tho 
robots from Hissdr nnd Hdnsi, but really bocause it was now 
known to bo mutinous to tho core, and it was unsafe to toko it 
to Delhi Tho proper course would have beou to disarm it , but 
instead of this, it was determined to send it to Rohtak merely — a 
proceeding winch Cnptnm Hodson stigmatised as discreditable 
to the authorities and unfair to the officers On tho march down 
the men were guilty of repented instances of insubordinnto 
conduct, and when Rohtak was reached on 81st May, it was 
diaoovored that tho mutiueors had passed through tho day boforo/ 
and that ** tho public buildings, tho Judge’s Court and offices 
" and the Collector’s Treasury had been burnt down and woro 
M still burning The rebels had tom up all the public records, 
** papers, and documents, vast rolls and piles of them, and after 
** breaking up tho chosts and racks in wrnoh they had beon kept, 
" and piling all up m tho centro of each building, thoy had mndo 
11 hugo bonfires of tbo whole, and then gone off to Dolhi **• Tho 


regiment was oncnmped in tho compound of the Distnot Courts, 
and ooutinued to show evidont signB of on intention to mutiny 
On tho 4th of Juno they woro prevontod from carrying their 
design into execution only by tho Oolonol boldly taxing them 
with it, which so confouuded thorn that they woro uuablo to 
act then ns they bnd proposed. But tho ond was inovitablo, 
and could not be long deferred , it is said that tho want of moiioy 
to pay tho troops was partly tho causo of the outbreak taking 
place when it did On tho afternoon of tho 10th tho Grenadier 
Company, which had all along bcon tho loader id insubordination, 
broko out into open mutrnj and seized their arms hot o siuglo 
nativo effioer remained troo to his colours, not a soldier camo 
forward to assist to quell tho imeute, nnd thoro was nothing loft 
for the Europcaua but to nde off They were fired upon by tho 
men, but fortunately they all oscapcd unwounded, except tho 


* Ottntl 6 j T E**voo« "Frcta Culetlo Colonel,* 4 Vol Chap, 4 
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Sergeant-Major. The mntiueers did not follow them, and they 
collected together half a mile from the camp, and after waiting 
some time for a few brother officers (who had gone off to shoot 
early in the afterooon, and who, unknown to them, had received 
news of the outbreak and made their way to Delhi m advance), 
they turned their backs ou Rohtak, and reached the Ridge at 
9 o’clook on the morning of the llbh June. Mr. Loch fled on 
foot to Sampla, aud thence on horseback to Bahadurgark, from 
which place lie was escorted to Delhi by ( nsaldar ) Sandal RMn 
of Kdlanaur and his father. Bub from the exposure of the day 
he never recovered ; and there is a pathetic letter of his, written 
years later, stating that he was now quite blind, and asonbmg 
the origin of his affltction to his flight from Rohtak under exposure 
to the midsummer sun. 

24. All vestiges of the Biitish Government now disappeared 
again like snow m thaw. The mutineers killed Bhiire Khan, 
the thdnaddr of Rohtak; and after trying unsuccessfully to plunder 
the town, went off to Delhi, where they distinguished themselves 
in the attack oE June 14th ou the Ridge, and received fitting 
punishment at the hands of their old officers The Ranghars and 
butchers set up the Muhammadan green flag, and round it all the 
bad characters of the country collected, and lawlessness ruled su- 
preme m the district till the middle of September. Mr Greathed, 
by a proclamation of 26th July, put the country under the control of 
the Jlnd Chief, but the Raja was unable to do much at that time to 
restore order. Chaudhrf Rustam All alone maintained himself at 
the Gohana tahsxl ; nowhere else was there any sign left of the au- 
thority of the late rulers of the country. The King of Delhi, three 
days before Mr. Greathed’s order, had issued a proclamation to the 
people of Rohtak town, foi bidding acts of violence, and enjoining 
obedience to the principal and loyal landholders, and promising a 
sufficient military force and civil establishment — a promise never ful- 
filled. But the people minded no threatenings of persons unable to 
enforce them with power, and gave themselves up to the enjoy- 
ments of fierce feuds. The Dakiya and Dalai J&tsm S6mpla engaged 
in perpetual quarrels, which centred round Hassangarh ; the Aklawat 
Jats attacked Sampla, but were beaten off, with the help of Ismailah. 
In Gohana, Ahiilana attacked Samn and Barodah; Madmab attack- 
ed Kathura ; Butanak destroyed Nuran Khdra, and all the headmen 
of S6mn were hanged for attacking a military convoy. In Rohtak 
the villagers of Kharkhara were long m possession of a gun which 
they seized from the Hissar lebels, and which some other rebels 
finally took from them , Sanghf and Khirw^K were engaged in 
one continuous skirmish; the Mehm villages, now m Hiss£r, 
made a gene i al attack on those on the present west border of 
Rohtak ; and the Ranghars plundered every one indifferently,— a 
course of actiotf which led to most of the Ranghar villages having 
to receive a number of new headmen, after order was restored, in 
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place of others hanged For three whole months the district 
presented one long scene of mad rioting , yet, withal, the people 
aid not fail to take advantage of a good rainfall to seonre a capital 
crop The fighting was generally condaoted in a most amicable 
way , dne notice of the attack about to be made was given, nnd 
the question was fairly and deliberately fought ont between the 
two parties Theso little pastimes were somewhat disagreeably 
interrnpted by Captain Hoason, who left Delhi on the 14th August, 
and having executed justice on rebels and deserters whom he 
found at hharkhaudah (where also he shot fiisaldar Bishtirat All 
under a misapprehension), readied Bohar on the 16th, and moved 
on to Rohtak on the evening of the 17th. A few of the city 
rabble, who were bold enough to attack him then, were easily 
dispersed and some slam, and for the night the little force of 400 
horsemen rested by the old Court houao, nnd was furnished with sup- 
plies by the well disposed portion of the townsmen By the morn 
mg, however, the city SheLlia and bntchors hnd taken heart again, 
and ns a largo number of IMngbars had gathored from the neighbour- 
hood during the night, the muted forcos advanced to attack 
Captain Hodson after sniinse By feigning to retreat, ho drew 
thorn on for somo distance, and tbon turning upon them with his 
cavalry, distributed into five bodios ho out up about 100 of them, 
and scattered tbo rest in wild flight to iho city The walls of the 
oity nnd fort wore manned with a numbor of matohlook mon, and 
Captain Ilodion did not therefore oonsider it wise to make any 
further attnok, and after uding round the city ho drew off to tko 
north and oncamped at Jiusia. Thence ho returned to Dolhi by 
the way of Sumpat But the lesson had its effect, nnd tho Rohtak 
Muhammadans wore much less troublesome tbortmftor and consod 
to roam tho country in largo bands, although faotion Gghts among 
the villages wore still vigorously pareuod 

25 Tho authority of Government was not restored oponly 
nnd pormanontly until twolve days after the memorablo 1 4th of 
Hoptombor, on which Delhi fell On tho 20th of that month, 
Gonornl Van Cortland with a forco of Ponjdb levies nnd oontmgonts 
from tho Pntiila and Bikimr Stato^, nnd accompanied by 
Mr Ford nnd Misr Mhnnri Lai, marched into Rohtak, and proceeded 
to distnbuto justice among all conoorncd in tho Into disturbances 
Tbo notual monoy loss to Govornmont had boon tho plondonng 
of about HJ lakhs of treasure nnd Rs 9 060 worth of etnmp3, nnd 
tho destruction of nil Government buildings and records oxcopt 
nt QoWna the canal, howovor, had not beon injured Many 
rebels were shot and linnged proporly stolen wss ns far as pos 
siblo recovered I bo district was offectanlly disarmed throughout , 
the ontstnndmg revenue was promptly collected, tho vfilngos whiob 
had boon most prominent in onl doing wore fined Rs 68,000, 
roaards wore grven to tho deserving and tho lands of tho guilty 
were confiscateiL Tho woret ovil*doers of tho timo had boon tho 
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Shekhs of the Fort, the butchers and the Ranghars, and on these CHAP. I,C 
tbe heaviest punishment fell. But it should be lemembeied m History 
extenuation that many Shekhs and Ranghais, serving m our army, 
remained faithful to their colours, and did excellent service lor us 
at Delhi nud elsewhere, for winch they received due rewards. 

It is more pleasing to turn to the other side of the picture, and 
note instances m which (to quote the words of the Secretary to 
the Punjab Government, Sir R Temple, on the Delhi territory, 
in the first Administration Repoit after the Mutiny) “there were 
“found many natives, often of the humblest orders, who were kind 
“to our fugitives, and who, sometimes at imminent peril to them- 
“ selves, fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and sheltered thehouse- 
“ less”. A Jut of Mahmudpur, Gohana, conveyed a party of women 
and clnldran to Pam pat, at no small risk to himself, and his 
descendants still show with pride the pictuie of the Queen-Empress 
which the grateful refugoes afterwards sent to him The Jats 
and Bauiyas of Baland and Mehrn protected and escorted to places 
of safety certain officers of the Customs line and their families, — m 
the latter place at the usk of their own lives — from the violence of 
the Rangliars. The GoMna Chaudhns passed on m safety vanons 
officers of the Canal and Customs Departments, fleeing before 
the storm A party of women and children flora Gurgaon were 
conducted by a Jat Anand Ram, from Kanaundh, where they wore 
under the protection of the Jhajjar Nawab, to Pam pat ; and Sir 
T. Metcalfe was similarly escorted by a Rdjptit of Bond — Naurang 
Smgh. Mr. Loch was twice accompanied f i om the district, once 
by a J6t of Khanpdr Knlan, Gohdna, and once, as related, by 
some Rangliars stationed at Bah&durgaik. All these services, 
and others performed elsewhere, by Rohtak meD, were suitably 
rewarded Chaudhri Rustam All received a revenue assignment of 
4 R.8. 1,000 per annum in perpetuity to him and his heirs male, 
but the latter have unfortunately failed. The Mehm Jats and 
Baniyas who saved European life were similarly rewaided by 
grants for three generations and the Baland men by grants in 
perpetuity ; where the thud generation is extinct proposals have 
now m some cases been made foi a continuance of the grant. 

Anand Ram and Naurang Smgh received land revenue free out of 
Ohkuchhakwas ; the former’s estate is tbe present Foidpurah and 
the latter’s is Thomasputah. The inhabitants of Rohtak, Jassiah and 
Sanghi, who had furnished Captain Hodson with supplies in August, 
reaped the return due to then readiness ; and Risaldai Sandal Khan 
had assigned to him for two lives the revenue of Babra in Jhajjar, 

Mir Baikat Ah Khan, Risaldar of tbe 1st Bengal Cavalry, was 
allowed to purchase Bir Bahaduigarh, now Bir Baikatabad, to be 
held on a revenue fixed in perpetuity , the thanadar oE Karnal, 

_ Kamdar Khan, received a large g; ant out of Chhuohbakwas revenue 
free, and other grants have since then been made for good services 
rendered m the Mutiny. Kamdar Khan’s three sons still do 1 credit 
to their father’s name ; of them Khau Sahib Ztilfikar Ali Khan is 
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CHAJP 1 , 0 . Honorary Magistrate and Snb Registrar at Qobdna , lakub Ah 
H ^7 rI Khan manages tho eatato at Ohhnchbahmns now known as Islnmgarh 
and Ibrahim Khnn is a Sab-Inspector of Police It may bo 
remarked that the gonoml population of the dietnot throughout 
their noting bore no special ill will towards the Bnfash Government. 
On the oontrary, they always speak of the fitriar nndthoirold 
officers in nnusual tonus of offeotion, and there nro no more loyal 
and well-disposed subjects of the empiro in ordinary timoa But 
it was not to be expected that they, who had ao lately laid nsido 
a warlike for an ognonltnrnl character, should remain porfeotly 
passive and (jmet, when deserted by their local officors, and 
incited by mutinous troops, and a amall disaffeotod portion of the 
oommnmty 

OmjTOi 26 From early in Ootober oomplete order was restored in the 

mJ wnuncs old Eohtak distnot of which Mr E Jonkins boonmo first Deputy 
Commissioner two hundred Jmd horse wore stationod at bond 
quarters, and 60 atGohlina, and Mr Ford was at leisure logo south 
to the Jhajjnr territory A force undor Colonel R. Lawronco, as 
political officer, had already beon detaobod to paoify the oonntry 
lying south west of Delhi, and arrest its traitor ohiofs, to whom wo 
must now tnm On the outbreak of tho Mutiny the Nnwnb 
Abdnr Ilnhmtfii Khlfn* at onoo sent news of tho ovonts at Delhi to 
tho Liontonnnt-Govornor of the North Wostern Provinces at Agrn, 
and, in reply, ho was ordarod to plnoo himsolf under Mr Gronthod’s 
ordors This ho faded to do as ho failed to send tho foroo demand 
ed of him to Uolitok , on the other bond, ho did dispntoh somo 
troopers to Mr Ford s assistance nt Qnrgnon on 18th May, tho 
boaring bowovor, of tho men sent was unsatisfactory, as was later 
tho onso in Bohtnk, nnd ns had been the bohnvioiir of tho Jhajjar 
escort, whon tho Commissioner, Mr S Frnsor, was cut down m 
Dolhi and Sir T Metcalfo was attacked Whon tho lattor onmo to 
Jhajjnr on 14th May, tho Nnwib did not sco him, bnt sont him on 
to Ghhuchhkwas, and from there (nccoromg to Sir T Motcalfo) 
turned him out of his territory On tho othor bsnd, tho Nnwiib 
protected tho lives of n numbor of woraon nnd olnldren inado ovor 
to him from Gurgnon, and bad them convoyoil by Anand Ram to 
Pnmpat, at tho end of July IIo did not possess sufficient loyalty 
or coamgo to onnblo him to join tho British forces on the ndgo nnd 
while he played a donblo game, nnd mndo professions to Mr Great- 
hod, 260 to 300 Jlinjjnr troopers, under Ins father m law, Aid us 
Ssmnd Kluin, fought ngmust us nt Dolhi, and cspeoially ut tho 
battlo of Badli ki Sorai, nnd were paid by tho Nawdb But again, 
70 Jhajjar soicdrs Btntioncd nt Karnal remained faithful through 
oot the Mutiny, nnd wore nftorwnrds incorporated in tho 8rd Sikh 
Cavalry Still, in short, ho bad ntlorly failed to do his duty and 

Iscrti —To ** ftr Panltb DtHii in JEJ7 it ll ti_l tbtVawib w«i la D*!il cn 1 Jti 
Hi; TU» U lixomct M w»»»i ’'irncl *1 tit lice ti# fvtoftii tain* it Dt*M »»i 
ttTfr kin « U* Inti Tb*r» »r« cxc; td.tr niiUkea U tis i»t* book for 
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when, on the assembly of Colonel Lawrence’s force atDadri, he was CHAP, i.c 
summoned to come to Chhhuohakwas and there surrender himself -..“ 7 “" 
he at once obeyed the order, and gave himself up to take his trial 1 ory * 
on 18th October. On the same day the fort of Jhajj’ar was 
occupied, and on the following day, after a smart conflict, that of 
Narnol. The Jhajjar troops were ordered to give up their arms, 
but most ot them broke loose and fled south to ]om the Jodhpur 
mutineers. The Jhajjar territory was taken under management by 
Colonel Lawrence, until the result of the Nawab’s trial should be 
known, and for a time 600 Paiiala foot and 200 horse were stationed 
there. The trial of the IJawab took place in Delhi, m the Royal 
Hull of Audience, before a Military Commission presided oyer by 
Geneial N. Chamberlain. It commenced on the 14th December, and 
judgment was given on the 17th. The chaiges against the Nawab 
were laid under Act XVI of 1857, and consisted of allegations that 
(1) he had aided and abetted lebels and others waging war against 
the British Government m places being at the time under maitial 
law ; (2) that he had furnished troops, money, food and shelter to 
the rebels; and (3) that he had entered into treasonable correspond- 
ence with them. Sir T. Metcalfe, Mr. Fold, and Mr. Loch gave 
evidence against the accused, together with some other officers and 
native witnesses. “The sanad which granted the estate to the 
Nawab Najdbat Ah Khan contained a condition that m times of 
difficulty and distuibance, or when lequned, the Nawab should 
furnish 400 horsemen, and, moieover, should always remain a well- 
wisher and devoted friend of the English Government. These 
conditions the NawM> could not pietend to have fulfilled, and 
his country therefore cleaily stood forfeited in any case. The 
evidence given proved that the Jhajjar troops did nothing to pro- 
tect the English officers in Delhi , that tbej had fought against us 
there ; that during that time they had been paid by the Naw6b, 
with money sent fiom Jhajjar ; that other sums of money had been 
sent to the lebels at Delhi ; that the tiadeis of Jhajjar 
had been compelled to subscribe to a forced loan for the kmg ; 
that a prince of the Delhi house had been leceived and entertained 
at Jhajjar ; and that the Nawab had been m tieasonable cor- 
respondence with the king of Delhi, and, among other things, had 
promised to send a regiment of cavaliy and five lakhs of rupees 
as soon as his levenue should be collected. It was also proved that 
the foits of Jhajjar and Narnol weie m a complete state of military 
preparation when seized. The defence of the Nawab was prepared 
by an old servant of his, Ram Richpal, afterwards an Honorary 
Magistrate of the town of Jhajjar, who died m 1881. It consisted 
merely of the allegation that the troops were beyond his control, and 
had acted as they pleased. This was vehemently denied by the 
prosecution, but theie was nevertheless a certain amount of 
tiuth m the statement. The Muhammadan troops at Jhajjar did 
^mutiny against their Hindu officeis, whose village and houses 
they attacked, and whose women and children they killed, and 
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CHAP I. C. their disorderly conduct in other places than Jhajjar lias already 
fflTtozr keen mentioned. The Nflwdb was never a man of any great re- 
solution, and there is no doubt that he was largely influenced m 
his unwillingne^ to go to the Delhi Kidgo by fonrs for the honour 
of the ladies of his family That he failed in what was lus olear 
duty, and that he abetted and assisted tho rebels, is undoubted, 
and the loss of life and oountry paid the foifeit, but his treason 
can hardly be designated os of the worst type, and, at any rate, 
no English blood wbb shed in the Jhajjar territory, though tho 
opportunities of shedding it were many He was found guilty 
by the Commission without hesitation, and was sentenoed to bo 
hanged, and all bis property to be confiscated his oxooution 
took place on tho 28rd Decoaiber, ja Delhi, before tho fort. The 
latter portion of tho order was oonfirmed by the Chief Commis 
eionerand Government of India, find was duly earned out All 
tho dependents and memborB of the family reoeived small pensions, 
and in tho ond of 185S they wore transferred to LuribiiSna and 
Lahoro One branoh of tho fnmily, represented by Shnyiata Khrin, 
and not implicated in the oventa of the Mutiny, was permitted 
as a favour to live nt Sahamnpdr • 

Conduct 27 The Nawdb of liahddurgarh was at Dddn, where ho 

Se^oftSa wualljr resided, m May 1867, and ho remained there until ho Barren 
iuiidargtrh dered like his^cousm to tho British troops m Ootober The DiCdn 
N,wlb ' troops stationed nt Hissnr mutinied with the Irregular Horse 
and Hnmrtna Light Infantry there, and joined in tho murdor 
of the Collector and otbor Englishmen , but no aotivo participation 
in tho evonts nt Delhi oould be proved against the Eflwrfb himself 
Ho hnd indeed font an offering to tho king, and addressed him 
in a lotter of fulsome adulation, and the rebels in Delhi had 
drown supplies from Bahddnrgarh But this was all, and ns 
tho Aawrtb hud really no control over the villages distant only 
16 miles from tho capital and 30 miles from lnmsolf, and as ho 
bad wished to aid Sir T Motonlfo in Ins oscopo, it was decided 
thot, taking all this into consideration, togotbor with his old ago 
ond doorcpitodo, it was not necessaty to try him for his lifo io 
this docision tho Qovommont of India ucctded, nddmg, that it "is 
just and neccssnrv tlmt tlio Knwnb pholl foifeit nil his possessions, 
which ho held on condition of loyalty and good semco ” I he 
forfeiture was earned out, and Babiidur Jang KlMn was romoved 
to Lahore, whore ho enjoyed a pension of Rs 1,000 n month 
and where ho died in 1800 f In this mannor did tho once powerful* 

^'orc —'I he cwiripo^rt^ coccenunp; "lEe trial aod pcs&kmetit cl ti* K»*ib aj 
Jhajjar l to U fotiod ia the folbwfai£ letter* — Ctaunbjisner b* Lt to General Coracmdla* 
Hcmi Dlrbloa, Ko. el «th borenher 1W Conunl* toce*- D*QJ to Cl It! CotnciiJiioser 
Tanjlb ^o 3* of fml Jaamry II l Chief Cotnoi ikmer rtmjab to GoTenaneotf of India, 
Foreign I'erartEect. No 1 A. of iMh February la 1 Ootemaeot of India to Chiaf t'ooal*- 
«L®er rcajil^ till and ir-31 cf <01 il»y and * 11 1 September ltd 

t Vrrt— lb ra*e of th DiHdorriib Mwib ni dUetaird la th* fitloirirg letter* — 
a-tncib »oeer Dr id to Ciief Coccitikxcr bo 67 of 3rJ March I'iS CLl f Coaunbi-fmef 
to OorrrBment of Jo lit bo J J C-13 A of Hi March Corn rent cf JcJn to Cbbf Cenuit- 
ilcstr ba. ltc« cf tU II 17 1*19 
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Bharaich family pass away from among tbs ruling Chiefs of North OHAf I,C 

History. 


28. The Bahadurgarh estates were added to the Sampla lahsil, Constitution 
five detached Tillages to the east going to Delhi; and Jhajjar, raclud- P utn C t t resent 
ing Narnaul, Kauaundb, Dadn, and the rest of the old terntoiy, 
was created into a new district. Two Dadn Tillages — Senpal 
and Kharari — and one Jhajjar Tillage — were included m the 
Bohtak i lahsil, and five Jhajjar Tillages in the Sampla tahsil ; for 
a time nine others (called the Mandauthi Tillages) were also added 
to Sampla, hut these were taken back again later. The two 
districts of Rohtak and Jhajjar, together with the rest of the 
Delhi and Hissar dmsions, passed to the Panjab by the Govern- 
ment of India Notification No. 606 of 13thApnl 1858. Shortly 
afterwaids, the loyal services of the Phulkian Chiefs were rewarded 
by the assignment of Dadn to the Raja of Jmd, of Narnaul to 
Patiala, and Kanti and Bawal to Nabha. The summary settlements 
of the remaming Jhajjar parganas and of Bahadurgarh were com- 
menced by Mr. J. S. Campbell, the first Deputy Commissioner 
of Jhajjar ; and m the middle of the work, India passed from the 
Honourable Bast India Company to the Crown by the Procla- 
mation of 1st November. Things soon settled down to peace 
and' order throughout the districts, of which one was not to last 
long. It was determined to cancel a debt due to the Nabba and 
Pati&la States, by assigning to them portions of the Kdnaundh 
pargana , and the Raja of Jlnd was allowed to purchase some 
of tbe villages also. This left ouly the two paiganas of Jhajjar 
and Badli in the new district, and fiom 1st July 1860 it was 
abolished, and the Jhajjar tahsil added to Rohtak, seven Badli 
Tillages being transfened to Delhi, 21 to Gurg&ou, and two 
detached Jhajjar estates going to the Raja of Jlnd. In the 
following year, when the general revision of tahsils throughout 
the Panjab took place, that of Mehm was abolished. The old 
eastern estates of Rohtak-Berl were made over to Sampla, which 
also recieved 12 villages from Delhi , a few Mebra villages and 
Bhrwtmi (now oreated into a new pargana ) went to Hissar, and 
the rest were added to the Rohtak tahsil. These chauges 
Were completed by 1st July 1861. In the same year occurred 
the famine, and a second followed m 1868-69. Otherwise, the 
coni se of events m the district has, geneially* Bpeakmg, been 
uneventful. The regular settlement of the Jhajjar and Bab&dur- 
garh villages were completed by Rai Partab Singhhn 1862 : and 
the revised settlement of the whole district by Messrs. Purser 
and ' Panshawe came into force m 1879. In the same year the 
customs lme was abolished ; the new alignment of the Western 
Jumna Canal was put m hand m 1878, and the drainage chan- 
nels have been constructed throughout the district. The sub- 
sequent history of the district is little more than a record of 
agricultural vicissitudes and on the whole , of progress endmg 
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6hap I C. with the second revised settlement of 1909, wbilo the durbar of 
January 1908 brought baok to some memories of 1867, and mado 
a great impression on those who went from the distnotto Delhi. 

On April 1st, 1910, took plaoe the last change m the snbdiTi 
sions of the distnot consequent on the abolition of tho Sa lupin 
tafuil whioh was absorbed in Eolitak and Jhnjjar, while a few 
villages in the soath of the tadar tahril round Ben were added 
to Jhajjar, and a large blook in the west and centre to 
Gohana. An exact account of iheae changes will bo found 
in tho settlement report of 1910 The Deputy t ommiasioners 
now best remembered by the people in the distnct are Colonel 
Grey, Mr Moore who was murdered by a Jat wh'lo sleeping 
outside his house on 6th August 1877, to the great grief of ovoiy 
one in tho distnct, Mr Purser, Colonel Benniok, Major Burlton 
and Mr Thompson, while Mr Fanshawe, the Settlement OfBoer 
of 1879, is still spoken of with great affection 

•JsU'ni'lM 29 There are few antiquities of any note in the distnot. The 

BohUk real history of tho old aitea is lost. Excavations at the Bolitah 

Botnikrl, Khokrakot, or Itohtasgarh, aeom to show that throe oitios 
hare been successively destroyed there What is known of iho 
town at differout ponoda has already boon rrpoated Tho only 
budding of bistorio interest is the Dim mosquo which contains 
some old Hindu earring, distantly rommieoont of tho great 
court at tho Kntb, and is shown by tho insonption on it to 
havo beon built in 708 H in the timo of Ala ud din KhiljL There 
la an old baoli just oast of tho mty nnd tho Qaokaran tank is a 
fino spocimon of its type Writing of Bolitah in 1828, Geuoral 
Mnndy* speaks of “ the nDoient and oonsoqnontly ruinons town 
“ofBohtak The wide circuit of its dilapidated forti6oations nnd 
“ tho still elegant domes of many time-worn tanks toll molnnoholy 
" tales of gone by grundonrs.” 

From the other ‘ hollow peak’ or Kliokrnkot nenr Bohnr 
sovoral fine piecos of statuary wlnoh srom to holong to tho 
Qrroco-Buddhist period hnvo born recovered Rnd iro now to 
bo scon at tho monastery Ono of tho oldost of tbo deserted 
sites apparently in that of ilobnnban, ns certainly it is ono of 
tho most cxtoDSive There too somo fino and doheato enmng 
has been found nnd pieces hnvo been lot into tbo wnlls of tbo 
honsos On tho ghat of tho tank is a fragmentary inscription 
winch reads " ftammal 10J4, Aearh hadi 9, Brdiran Ml yatlu, 
though n local Pandit insists that the last three words nro written 
backwards and ahonld read Svta miitan I Two tales nro told 
of tho destruction of tho plnco Accotdmg to ono story n widow 
was marrying her dsughtor nnd Lcr brothers promised her assistance 
in the form of gh They filled tho ghi pols however with cow 

• " I'm ip-J TcsciJ ifl IciU. ** Jinmo] ol a l^rln IaJh by OeatfU O C, 

JiuaJy Ini CtiiU-n. LccJce, Ilia 
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dung cakes, leaving only a tliin layer oE ghi on the top; the CHAP, I C. 
town was destroyed by the curses of the woman who was History, 
disgraced bef 01 e the wedding party. By the other tale the town 
was destroyed by the curses of a fakir who was sitting m religious 
meditation by the Ram lea talab and was turned away by the 
king’s son. A will-o-the-wisp is still to be seen near the place. 

The present village was founded out of the estate of Jhanswa 
by Thakar Sbalu Singh of Kutani, a minister of the last ISTawab 
of Jhajjar, and is often called Sialkot after him. It was partly 
destroyed by flood m 1908, but it seems unlikely that flood 
could ever have reached the high-lying old site. Coins have been 
found of the well-known currency of Raja Samant Deva who is 
supposed to have reigned over Kabul and the Pan]ab about 920 
A. D. Amongst the rums is a “ Shahid’s grave ” built within 
living memory by a successful contractor on the railway works 
which will doubtless soon be regarded as an antique. 

80. Of the history of Mehm what few historical facts are known 
have been sketched above Tradition says the first foundation Mehm ° 
was made by Rai Ballu, a Pun war Rajput, before the time of Rai 
Pithaura. There is awery fine baoli of which a full description 
is given by General Mundy, “a monument of public utility 
worthy the munificence of a Roman Emperor.” It must have 
been in much betier repair in 1828 than it is now. It was built 
in 1656 by Saidu Kalal, mace-bearer to Shah Jahan, as attested by 
the inscription on it : — 

Ba ahd-i-Shahmshah alam-sitan 

Za Saidu shud In birka zamzam nishan 

Ohu tarlkh-i-o justam az plr-i-akl 
'' Ba man guft dary£-i-khairi rawan. 

Mamlah wa rakmah kalal dm 1096 Hijri fakt. 

“ In the reign of the king of kings, conqueror of the world, 

This spring of paradise was dug by Saidu. 

“ When I searched for its date from the sage 

c{ He replied, “The water of "charity floweth ever,” 1096. 

The last words form an anagram conesponding with the date 
quoted. 

This is not, however, the oldest baoli m the town. It is 
supposed to have been built to leplace another which had become 
superseded by a change m the alignment of ( tbe Delhi-His 3 ar road. 

This older baoli is still m existence, though not m good preserva- 
tion, and is shown by the inscription on it to have been built 
m 1054 H. by Darab Khan of Mehm under the orders of Prince 
Dara Shikolh 
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°hip r c. The Jama Masjid of this town contains two inscriptions given 
Hlitorr JD the footnote * 

The first shows it to have bpen bodt in 1681 A D by Begam 
Snltan who lived in the time of Hnmayrm and is traditionally said 
to have been one of Ins wives the second records its completion, 
or perhaps restoration, m 1667 A D , m the reign of Anrangzeb 
There are also tombs of a later date mnoh m tne style of those 
at Jhajjar One other antiquity of interest to be seen at Mebm 
is a china lota inscribed in the name of Shnh Jnhan This is 
apparently genmne and was inoinded in the Delhi Durbar Exhibi 
tton It is the proporty of Pirznda Zahur Ullab 
Antiquitiu 81 The town of Jhaijans said to have been inhabited by Jats 
ol in j.^j 0 ^ mo 0 f ^jj 0 p ir tbi Rajah after his defeat it was refonndod 

by Jsts, after whom came Rajputs, Knns and Bhattis The 
Jats incensed at the oppression practised by the Bhattis called 
in the Pathans, who inviting the Bhattis to a feast blew them 
np with gnnpowdor The Saiyads owe their settlement to tho 
mtrodnction by the Pathans of Snirad Shekhn his father, Saiyod 
Ynsnf, had interceded with the king Firoz Shah and obtained 
his pardon for the Pathans who had been condemned by tho 
Emperor to bo tnhon to tho sea and drowned m expiation of 
their orime The name Jhajjar is said to be corrupted from 
Ohamnagnr, the original namo bestowed by tho first founder 
Cbaju. 

Jhajjar abounds in memones of saints and learned mon of 
tbo 1 7th and 18th centuries Tbero fire trro buildings which can 
bo dated by their inscriptions Shall Kama! Ghoxi is supposed 
to have fought against Rai Pithaurab His nmval at Jhajjar 
without a hoad oreated n sensation and he is boned by the goto 
called after him A mosque, barahdan and tank woro added 
later Tho tank has an msonpuon which shows It to hnvo N 
boon built m the roign of Jahangir by Durga Mai m 1030 II = 
1G35 A D CIoso by is a fino tomb of odo Gamo Shah who 
remained seated in ono spot from 3 £67 to 1804, whon ho 
expired and was occorded n handsomo momonal by the Into 
Kawab of Dnjano. 

The other mscnption, whieh belongs to tho precoding year 3085 
II » is on ono of tho elegant group of mausoleums opposito tho 

* itt. nitnlllOi ■! R*Vm a aHUbinJ. D«r abd4.daqM « lUa >1 tiMalUbl 

flliUm ■owyjln't-M Ir4-a*lt» t w* kbilafat, Hunt Utkin wad H mijm* B*d k»k 
Gb*tl»kV HtdaHaba tn Ikaba «t »alt**»hn •»* a bIb anraba w •Laiuba £Jdar*l&, Uakki 
Rf-r»nt 6,1[ nbl t baa da I Allah barjpiiula-i dlr^BbU Aral {-barffik Ttjjbi bat*a»ik-l Allak-l 
Tail tanfik j ft, V ajld I-Jana ka»ba-f-Wab»n Ikdw kanaaW Allah TaiU Bi]ib mu 
■ ci (ab r ritoad ta bj»b {ba ta failibi kactl i line bf b*-t*rltb4 bilt-o-kafum-l-mih 
B J b^i-UaroJakv W7 riijrl 

S d. BjuflUk aJ-E*Vmafl aMUUra I>»r abdJ lhad wind 1 1 khad«T i 

waHa-u-™ baa t lua-ca-aiUU i Moll kl fll ataaiifl lfakaiamad Anna* i*b Babadar 
iUai lr U dihak, Okad kb Oidollibo toalkaba vt raluaabo tarolrl BLujld i CtiU J Uakai 
hub-al.kuk«i-l--*kd«i b« Iktuctaid b*d*-W mb Kbwaja lUbraal-allah ha-liman raald Ulah 
tn,J»k «a Muiujib famajad M tarikb bifid than thabr ilnbirratn-al Hub* Mob uBin 
vi tibia *» all a» tltU altar }»!»i 
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Buwawala tank, and records tlie death of Hasan Shahid. He -was CHAP I, C. 

enamoured of a girl called Buwa, daughter of a Kalal of Kot Kalal, History 

and she returned his love. Botli wore unmarried. Her father, 

having orders to pioceed on active service or send a substitute, 

named Hasnn Shahid to dispel the rumours that were current 

about his daughter. Hasan waa killed m battle. His body was 

so heavy that it could not be lifted for burial on the battlefield, 

but when the bearers turned their steps towards Jhajjar it was 

found to be quite light. Buwa built the tomb and mausoleum 

and herself dying shortly afterwards was buried near by. Both 

the inscuptions referred to were composed by Abdus Samad, 

son of Mankan, The author and Ins brother Abdur Eahman 

are buried in the Bazar wala mosque, which was built by one 

Bumi, a disciple of their father Maulana Mankan Abbasi as a 

school in which his lectures could be given. Maulana Mankan 

lies with his sons m the mosque. There are one or two fine 

old houses m the town which are said to have been built by the 

Kalal ministers of the Stale. The Nawab’s palaces, now used as 

tahsil and rest-house, aie of no architectural merit. 

32. Afiotber mosque m Dadri beais an inscription of Akbar’s otber 

time and was erected in 968 fl. = 15G0 A. D. qm ies ' 

Twenty-six giants’ graves (naugaza) are found m the 
district, 17 being at Bamani, but tbe only one well-known is 
tbat in the masonry hhangnU at Kanwah m the Jhajjar tahsil. 

33. The following table shows the names of the officers who Duitnct 

have held charge of the district since annexation : — annexation? 00 


Name 

From 

| 

To 

Ur S Campbell, Deputy Commissioner 

25th September, 1857 

1st May, 

1858 

„ R P Jenkins, 

do 

1st May, 1858 

3rd August, 

1858 

, W Plowden, 

do 

3rd August, 1858 , 

7th March, 

1860 

Capt H J Hawes 

do 

7th March, 1860 . 

9th September. 

1861, 

Mr 0 W. Lennox, Extra Asst Commr (pro ] 
tern ^ 

9th September, 1861... 

14th September, 

1861 

< 

Capt H. 0 Home, Deputy Commissioner 

14th September, 1861 

7th November, 

1861. 

„ H J Hawes, 

do 

7th November, 1861 

21st December, 

1861 

„ H B Urmston, 

do 

21st December, 1861 ., 

19th March, 

1862. 

„ 8 F Graliam, 

do 

19th March, 1862. 

2nd Apnl, 

1869. 

„ H B Urmston, 

do. 

2nd April, 1862 , 

12th May, 

1862. 

Lieut-OoL F E Voyle, 

do 

12th May, 1862 .. 

1st September, 

1863. 

Mr 0 Wood 

do 

1st September, 1868 .. 

31st October, 

1863 
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CHAP I, C. 

j 


"* 


nistcry 

Niirr 

from 

To 



LUnt-ChL F E Yoyle do 

3I»t October 

1683_ 

23rd May 

186* 


Hr O W Lennox, Extra Aaat Oammr (pro 

t*m ) 

23rd Uay 

1864 - 

28 th May 

168* 


Capt HO Dome, Deputy Ooranriatooer „ 

2SthUay 

ISO* - 

Wth August, 

100* 


Hr 0 W Lennox, Extra AuL Commr (pro 
t,m) 

20th August, 

iso*.. 

*th September 

ISO* 


n B, V7 Thermal, Deputy Oammliriocer „ 

Hh September 

116* - 

23rd September 

1M4 


Capt. IL C. Home da 

S tth September 18G4— 

18th Norember 

185* 


IierrL-CoL F E Yoyle, do 

18th Notember 1884— 

6th May 

1808 


Mr 0 YT Lennox Extra Axrt Oacuar (pro 

t*» ) 

6th Uay 

1S60- 

17th May 

1800 


Capt T F Fonter Deputy OommiMioner— 

lrth May 

1600 - 

85th October 

650 


LSeot-CoL F E Voyle da 

tsth October 

1060- 

10th April, 

1807 


Major J Fendall, da 

1WA April, 

1W7- 

l»th May 

1806 


„ IL J Ha we*, do 

10th May 

1805- 

llth October 

18QD 


Hr A Ologdon, do. 

Uth October 

IMS- 

llth December 

im 


Major H J Eft we* da 

Hth December 

1689 | 

llth July 

1870 


Captain L.J IT Grey da 

llth July 

1870 _ j 

23rd August, 

1870 


Lr F E. Brett, Extra A**t. Commr (pr# 

24th Augat, 

187?-. 

DUt September 

1570 


„ B, 0 llelrUl, Deputy OcnmnlMkcer — 

1 flit September lB’T).., 

Slit Norember 

1570. 


Opt. L J IL Grey da 

Hit NoTNnher 

1870 - 

MUirelt, 

1871 


Ur F E DrrU, Ertra A»L Ocmmr (pro 

lit March, 

1871- 

0th March, 

1571. 


„ 0 Wood, Deputy OommliiiaDeT 

Pth March, 

1871 

Ith January 

1572 


m P Eobert, do — 

6th January 

1871 - 

flit Mo refc. 

1175 


H C P EJTliat, da 

Slit March, 

1171 

tih April, 

1873, 


h JL IL Bentos, da 

Wh April, 

1571- 

l<Xh Jane 

1173 


Capt E. T M. Lang, da 

lOth Jose 

1671- 

C°th December 

1I7A 


Ur 0 Esai, da — 

toth December 

1871- 

lSth May 

117*. 


„ W CoUitmn, da — 

llth ll*y 

117*- 

r’alJoly 

117*. 


„ 0 tmr da 

*ind July 

18 4- 

8rd Filrary 

117* 


, F E. McO re do 

ith F bnuuy 

18 0- 

Clh August, 

lire 


, tl C. Famtaw* Brtiicnent Offcer (yra 

tern ) 

• th August, 

11 1- 

Pth August, 

1170 


„ E. B Frandj Deputy Comal teer — 

ith Aagurt, 

16*8 . 

Cth Notemlyr 

1177 
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Name. 


r- 

From 

To 

Mr. 0. Wood Deputy Commissioner, 

* » 

7th November, 

1877... 

15th May, 

1878. 

„ A W Slogdon, do 


• • 

16th May, 

1878 

15th August, 

1878. 

„ 0. Wood, do 


* i 

16th August, 

1878... 

14 th June, 

1880. 

Major W. J. Parker, do. 


« t • 

15th June, 

1880. . 

16th August, 

1880, 

Mr 0 Wood, do 


• i * 

16 th August, 

1880 

23rd November, 

1880. 

Major W J. Parker, do 


* 

24th November, 1 880 . 

19th January, 

1881. 

Mr. 0 Wood, do 



20th January, 

H 

00 

00 

1—* 

13th.February, 

1881 

Major A. F, P. Harcourt, do. 



14 th February, 

1881 

] 4th August, 

1882 

„ W. J Parkor, do. 


• • 

15 th August, 

1882 

1st November, 

1882 

Mr. H W Steel do 


• # » 

2nd November, 

1882... 

22nd May, 

1883 

Major W J Parker do 


#* 

23rd May, 

1883 . 

7th October, 

1883. 

Mr, H. W. Steel, do. 



8 th October, 

1883 

7th September 

1884 

„ R. E Younghusband 


• • 

8th September, 

1884 

4th October, 

1884 

„ H Dames 


• i 

5th October, 

1884 

7th October, 

1884 

„ H W Steel 

. 

* 

8th October, 

1884 . 

20th Apnl, 

1885 

„ H E A Wakefield 

• • 

• r 

21st April, 

1 885 

24th Apnl. 

1885. 

„ G 0 Walker 

• 1 

. 

25th April, 

1885 

2nd December, 

1885. 

„ W. E Purser 

• •• 

. 

3rd December, 

1885 

21st May, 

1886 

„ J Wilson 


• 

1 

22 nd May, 

1886 

19th August, 

1886. 

„ W E Purser 


«** 

20th August, 

1886 

13 th May, 

1888 

Major A, de C. Rernnck 



14th May, 

1888 

10th July, 

1888 

Mr W. E. Purser ... 

. 


11th July, 

1888 

13th November, 

1888 

„ D 0 j Ibbetson 

• t 


1 4th November, 1888 

7th March, 

1889 

Major A de 0 Renruck 

• f 


8th March, 

1889~ 

2nd June, 

1891 

Mr H W Gee 



3rd June, 

1891 .. 

28th August, 

1891. 

Colonel A de 0 Renmck 

• •• 


29th August, 

1891. . 

30th May, 

1892 

Mr R Sykss ... 



31st May, 

1892 . 

27th June, 

1892. 

Colonel A de C Rernnck 

• 

*»i 

28th June, 

1892 

26th June, 

1894. 

Captain 0 P Thompson 

* 

• ** 

27th June, 

1804 . 

9th Apnl, 

1895, 

„ 0, P Egerton .. 

• ( 

• 

10th April, 

1895 . 

2nd March, 

1897 

„ GO Beadon 

t • 

t 

3rd March, 

1897 . 

12th July, 

1897. 

Mr 0 L Dundas ... . 

• 

• • 

13th July, 

1897 

1st August, 

1897. 

Ciptam G 0. Beadon 



2nd August, 

1897 

27th July, 

1897 
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Hlrtory 



From 

To 

CipUin p 6.M Bari toe 




28th Jnlj 

IB 97 

22th April, 

1819, 

* A E Barton 


- 


lOli April, 

1899 .. 

80th Jalj- 

1890 

„ PS U thultan 

- 

- 


Slit Jclj 

1899 *. 

16lh September 

1000 

Mr B H Bird ^ 

.. 

.. 

- 

j lfllh September 1900^. 

*4th October 

1DOO 

Captain P8.ll Bcriton 



- 

12th October 

1900 * 

18th March, 

1001 

Mr O. W iMcn 


- 


14th. March, 

1901„ 

tfad October 

1901 

* J P Thocnpaon 


- 

i 

* 2 rd October 

1ML , 

lat Seplember 

1003, 

Miirv Tillb Mehdi Ktan 



.. 

2nd September 

leoi 

llth October 

100 

Mr J P Thotnpaon ... 


- 

- 

IStb October 

1D0J_ 

Mod April, 

1D03 

n E. Calrert 

- 

... 

- 

23ri April, 

1003 * 

llth Ncrmnber 

1003 

M T E Barton _ 

- 

- 

- 

nth NoTtmber 1903^ I 

lat Jnlj 

1006. 

M. Badri Praaad 




2nd Jnl/ 

1905 „ 

SOth Jol/ 

1005 

Mr F D. Barton 

- 



Slat Jnlj- 

ieo5„ 

S7lh September 

1000 

„ F Watorfield 




23th September 1000 | 

4th hoTember 

1000. 

F H. Barton 

- 



Ith Norwnber 

IK*- 

14th April, 

1007 

OapUtnJ C Ooldatmio 




18th April, 

1907 «. 

1£th Norenber 

1907 

Major A. E. Barton m 


... 


18th fforember 1007 I 

7th April, 

lew 

* 3 Cl. O Angelo 


- 

- 

6th April, 

1000 

8th April, 

1910. 

Mr E Joaeph 


- 


Oth April, 

1010 .. 




Section D - Population 

VuUUot 84 By tho consns of 1°01, the distnot stands 20th in popu 

ta poimi»Uon. lation among the 27 districts of tho Punjab Province os tlion 
constituted it comprses 8 per oent of tho population and 1 8 
of tho area m British tomtory 


Tho population at tho last four 



Population. 

Ixcaiuai 

Act oil. 

Percent 

1901 — 

030,071 

40,107 

trr 

1891 ~ 

690 476 

38.M8 

67 

1881 „ 

663,609 

£1401 

*1 

IBM ... ~ 

681,118 

~ 

~ 


onnmcrotioDS, with tho 
variations in earb caso 
bidco tho ono procodmg, 
is shown in tho margin 
In the years 1891 1900, 
the mortality relnrns 
show an excess of births 
over deaths amounting 
to 64,200, tho compare 
trvely small discrcpanoy 
being doubtless due to 
migration 
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The greatest increase occurred m- what was then the Sampla CHAP I, D. 
tahsil (8*4 per cent ) and the least in Jhajjar (8 2 per cent ), where p 0 piJtion. 
the population is the weakest m the district. A few villages show 
decreases owing to epidemics, unhealthy surroundings or other 
special causes, but it will probably be found when the next 
census is taken that the ravages of plague, especially in the north 
of the district, have caused serious decreases in a number of 
villages. 

85. In density of population the district stands 11th m order, penalty 

that of the total and °' 
rural population per 
square mile of territory, 
and per square mile of 
cultivation, being shown 
in the margin, but the 
propoitions differ widely 
m each tahsil and indeed 
withm each tahsil and 
vary from 628 m the 
Nahr: I circle of Rohtak tahsil to 274 m the Bhur circle of Jhnjjar. 

The density of different tracts varies, as would be expected, in 
direct ratio to their prosperity and their relative protection by 
irrigation and immunity from famine. 

86 In one respect, the size of its villages, the district is excep- Grouping 
tional, the aveiage population of each being 1,0%, a figure which ^o^^ageE) 1 
is not approached anywhere except in the Kangi a district where the 
meaning and composition of a village is something quite distinct 
from the compact habitations of Rohtak. Built usually on sites which 
stand high above the surrounding level (which is due fiist to 
deliberate selection, and then to the accumulated rubbish of 
generations, on which phcemx-like new houses are ever rising), 
nnd surrounded by the trees of the jungles, over which the tops of 
the houses rise, in all the northern pait of the district villages of 
such a size form naturally a prominent feature of the landscape ; 
but below the Jhajjar line of sandhills instead of the big flat mud- 
loofed villages of the north there succeed small thatched hamlets. 

The lighter material of which the houses are made heie rendeis it 
impossible for the walls to bear the weight of beams and foi flat roofs 
to keep out the lain. Exposed walls leceivea coping of thatch 
(paichi) and, as Mr Purser pointed out, the prevalence of this in 
a village is often a fair test of the quality of the soil In Hosh (a 
village of the old Ahn Raj) aud m the Pathan village of Gunani 
in the south-east of Jhajjar, may be seen a large number of fine 
stone houses, Some of which possess considerable architectui al merit, 
and a few of similar material exist m some of the adjoining villages 
withm reaoh of the limestone lulls. 


Area Population, 

Density 

( Total 

350 9 

Total . 1 


(. Rural 

299 5 

( Total 

417 4 

Cultivated . .1 


C Rural 

356 2 
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The following is o list of the moro important towns and 
nllnges of the district — 


a 

a 

2 

Tcnro. 

1 

O, 

£ 

i 

1 

09 

1 

t 

I 1 

a 

M 

j 

| 

m 

RotUk T Th.IL 

KjJJjaar Th. N m 

Kfthmur 

N m, 

B*inpla Th. N .. 

K hirkhiadih N ... 

to 323 

7 840 

b cat 

5 1*8 

1,90V 

8,705 

10 404 

4 101 

1 685 

4,611 

1 706 

*457 

23 

1 

1 

717 

50 

41 

other* IP 

P 110 

3,479 

3,3*0 

470 

101 

3 307 


JhajjtrT Th M _ 

lt«7 

0 943 

11 1 

00 

5 113 

« 


EKriTh U ~ 

ST3 

BBM 

»! 

6 

8*0 

- 


Btdll V 

3667 


- 

- 



§ 

Gorltni N 

3 890 



- 




8jdih«i Th _ 

J 864 


- 



- 


BibAjorpirh Th 1L .. 

t 074 

3,397 

l 

41 

2, M2 

S 


| Mindaolhi N 

4 865 

- 


- 




Oohin* T Th 11 

6 507 

1 919 

4 

~S3 

3 831 

— 


BaUna N „ 

T Io9 

0 9"S 

- 

170 

411 


n 

a 

Dtiowlj Th 

» 936 

6541 


C 

•sr 

- 

o 

UradUwV 

0Co 7 

j 5,339 

- 

60 

318 

- 


MihlmTh N 

« t 

| 

1 

11 

3 T 1 

- 


Not* — T-Ulml ... M ^MooldpOItf 

Th-« tfcuu „ N ^Xodfinl Aren. 


Of Uihw? Khlannur, 13en Butnnn, nnd Hnrmidn bnro sinco thn 
cei so*, in tho recent settlement, Ikvmi dmdod into two each for 
Administrative convenience and several other villages Lnvo lwcn 
divided while Knhonnlt nnd Unlmdnn wtro Mnnlgnrantcd In nil 
tbero are i ow 532 ostites m tho district of winch two nro in*pnrt 
Goiermncnt preserves nnd 31 moio nrc umnhnbiled In n few 
village* np irate finburbs exist, while sometimes tho block inhabited 
bj tho miparo castes is altogether distinct 
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The census of 1901 showed 85 percent, of the total population CHAJP I, D 
as rural, but most of the so-called towns are nothing more than population- 
large Tillages. 

87. As a rule the people of Rohtak do not move much or far Movement 
from their homes, but in time of famine enormous numbers cross the Migration!? 0 
Jamna, of whom nearly all return home when ram has fallen. Had 
the census of 1901 been taken before the end of the famine, the 
figuies would doubtless hare been very different. Others leave 
their homes only for a canal village within the district m which 
they have relations. Accoiding to the census of 1901, 84 per cent, 
of the population enumerated were distt ict-born while the actual 
numbers of immigrants counted m Rohtak and of Rohtak-born 
Immigrant! ioi 830 people counted in other districts or states are 
shown m the maigm, the total loss to the district 
Emigrants ior,6si b eiD g ou iy 5 > 85 1 In both cases nine-tenths or 

more of the movement is to or from other districts within the pro- 
vince, and indeed almost the whole of it within the Delhi division 
or the adjoining state of Jmd 

The immigration into the district consists mainly of the 
castes noted below. 


From 

-2 

•3 

b 

w 

P 

D« 

r—9 

« 

Brahmans 

CO 

c3 

p>> 

a 

C3 

W 

m 

a 

< 

Chamars and 
Churahs 

<D 

u 

ll 

o 

Delhi . 

8,339 

446 

I 

2,102 

1,236 

202 

2,872 

8,195 

Kernel 

2,488 

679 

614 

651 

26 

848 

1,504 

Gurgaon 

2,174 

1,444 

1,425 

869 

1,825 

1,744 

2,062 

Hissar 

2,431 

2,015 

1,005 

1,187 

145 

1,500 

2 053 

Jmd 

8,805 

418 

2,063 

2,130 

408 

2,138 

2,972 


And it can be shown by combining the statistics given in 
tables 8 and 9 of part B that 64 per cent of the emigrants and 71 
per cent of the iramigiants are women , in other words, a large 
- part of the movement is simply due to marriage of women beyond 
the immediate neighbourhood of their birthplace. The custom 
noticed m parts of the south-east of the province of taking a wife 
from the east and giving a daughter m the west does not appear 
to prevail here to any great extent. The railway has naturally 
caused some influx into the town of Rohtak whose population 
shows an increase of 22 per cent since 1891, drawn partly from Ben 
and perhaps too from Gohana which shows a decrease not easily 
explained, of over 14 per cent. 
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CHAP I, D 38 Of the 680,672 persona of the district 886,194 (including 
P oTra UtUm dependents) or more than half subsist by pasturage and agricnl 
turo, and 6,878 are returned as oartaally agriculturist Personal 
^ service accounts for 40,127 of whom 11,226 are barbers (mostly 
p«pk. nai#), 2,146 washermen (dhobtt), 6,224 water-earners ihtmeart 
and talkat ), and 19,668 scavengers ( ohuhrat and dhanalc* ) Cotton 

industry employs 81,870 persons, chiefly julahai and dhanais, who 
weave, and others who olean, spin and dye the thread. Iron and steel 
return 6,681 persons, mostly Inhart and blacksmiths, and ** wood 
and bamboos * 7,603, who are ohiefly Lhaltt and barhtt (oarpen 

ters) “ Leather ** employs 88,364, mostly ehamara and partly 
lluitikt These last three classes are largely subservient to ogncul 
turo Commerce employs 29,618, olnefly money lenders and shop- 
keepers, who are mostly baniyasimd in less degree bohra ♦, while in 
the towns there are of oonrse a number of Muhammadan traders 
There are 9,882 persons dependent on wood and stoneware 
“Professions * number 9 086 persons, of whom no less than 6,647 
nro ministers of religion m one form or another, 


Seotion E — Pnblio Health 


it* ijfUm 89 Tho system of vital statistics maintamod by tho ohaukidar 
JuStk and n g° nc J H ndmittodly nnporfect but the creAter supervision Unit 
their lias been exercised of late yours by tho District Ofliceis and the 
Bumtnry Commissioner s agency has resulted m an ovidont lm 
prorera nt Mr Fanshawe in hts settlemout report noted flint the 
avorngo recorded deaths from all causes of tho ton yoirs following 
1809 amounted to only 1J 044, tho equivalent of 21 per raff /e 
although tho rnto in six raunioipnl towns whs JS Tho gonornl mt* 
was morodibly low It is of conrso impossible to ranko nn exact oom 
panson of the vital statistics wnh succcssivo census returns adding 
bnths nn 1 subtracting deaths, them is anil a difforenco of 54 200 
poiaons to ho accounted for Wo know that the district losos 
6 851 souls by migration though it cannot bo assumed that nil 
tbeso migrations ocrurred betw in tho dntos of tho two Inst 
censuses. On tho otlior hand many may Iirto omigmfod nfti r 
18^1 who did not live to ho emirnornlod in 1901 nml of them 
is no record That tho difference i* not greater shows nt 
lea«t tlmt our sinti'tics nro of farraoro value tlwn thoy woro 60 
years ngo 

Urtii 40 lloliluk is a healthy district and its imputation well known 
X^cU* for ,t9 B 00 ^ physique ]n tho five years preceding tho tast 
rtl Uthh. census tho mean birth and death rates despito tho inclusion of two 
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famine years approximate closoly to tlio provincial average : — 



Birth. 

Death 

t 

Cilculatfrl on figures of 

ifm. 

1901 

1891 

1901 

Rohtnl. 

43 8 

41 

39 1 

3GG 

Provmco . 

44 0 


'M 1 

82 4 


Thoro are pai ts of the district however wlioro the figures are 
not so favourable, and the people thcmsolvos recognise clearly 
that a car.al with a high water let el m the sub-soil is a source of 
sickness . — 

“ ,lalutn jawe pani naltr, 

I Vahan iawc bimari bahar 

“Where flows the canal water there go sicknoss and strife.” 

Table 13 of part B shows that Gohana town has a much higher 
death late than any of the other four which aie all m dry tracts, 
and though the evil effects of swampage were never so disastrous 
here as in Karnal, and have been largely removed by the 
lemodelhng of the canal system, it still remains true that the 
old Gohana tahsil and the better wateied parts of Rohtak are 
moie malarial, raoie productive of lung, spleen and bowel disorders, 
and more the haunt of plague than the rest of the district. In 
the census of 1901 before plague lrid appeared 6 villages of the 
Rohtak canal circle*. 14 villages of the Gohana central canal 
circle f, and 7 villages of the Sampla canal circle }, a total of 
27 out of 98, showed a decrease of population smce 1891, while 
of the lemaimng 226 villages m the three tahsils of Rohtak, 
Gohana and Sampla as they then stood, only an equal number, 27, 
showed a decrease These 226 villages were far less irrigated 
than the first-named 98 Until the scourge of plague appeared, 
malaria was the most destructive disease m the distnct Jn 1878 
and 1879 over 46,000 deaths occurred from that cause alone, 
and m tl\e autumn of the latter year the sickness was so severe 
that the crops could not be cut and the usual harvesting wage 
to the reaper was one-half of the yield In 1900 the death rate 
from fever alone reached the appalling figure of 61 33 ; er mille. 
The people maintain that severe sickness follows soon on a year 
of drought which is behoved to generate noxious influences in the 
soil' Certain it is that this, sickness was the Accompaniment 
of a full monsoon and following on a famine found ready victims 

* Nowpart of Rohtak Canal II Circle 

t Nowpart of Gohana Eastern Canal Circle 
, % Now Rohtak Canal I Circle, 


CHAP. I, E. 
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CHAP X, E and though it abated after January the fevor death rate in the 
PobUc~ three following years — which were fill of them years of soant 

Health rainfall — was abnormally high Another bad outbreak of fever 

ocanrred with the sudden cessation of the monsoon jn August 
1908, and paralysed harvest operations. In Ootober alone 8,388 
deaths were recorded from this oause, and tho mortality for tho 
six months , August to January, was close on 34 per mille or at tho 
rate of 68 per mtlle per annum. 

The first four months of the year are usually the healthiest, 
and the last four the most unhealthy 

Small pox is no longor prevalent, though seldom entiroly 
absent, and from oholem the distnH has been fortunately 
free. Of the latter disease there were epidemioa in 1867 and 

1879, both years of the Hardwar fair, and again in 1892 and 

1900 the outbreaks in the last instance occurring in tho f amino 
oamps. 

pi*£u* tod 41 Plague first appeared in the old Jhaj jar tnhsil in March 
Its effect* 1903 and it was not nntil 1904 that it spread to tho adjoining 
tnhsils. The mortality wlnoh had been slight in tho first your 
then rose to 4,262 and in 1906 reaohed tho alarming flguro of 
31,964, the northern part of the district boing most severely 
attacked The drop to 8,507 in 1906 gave hopes which woro 

shared by the Panjab that the diseaso was abating, but the 

experience of the subsequent yoar belied them, nnd suggested 
that it was only the extreme cold of 1904-6 that had given n 
tomporory oheck to tho cause of th i disease In 1907 for weok 
after week the district was ono of tho thrco worst infected m 
the whole of the provinco nnd tho mortality of tho year from 
this cause roso to 34,906 Bohtak town was like a city of tho 
de^d in many of the mohalfag every liouso nnd shop was shut, 
and tho streets wore left to tho dogs The canal villages again 
suffo red tho most 

Batanoh in six outbreaks bn* recorded 1,739 deaths from 
the disease n percentage of 23 on its population of 7,509 
in tho census of 1901 Mundlnnah in ns many outbreaks hns 
lost 1,481 hvoaor26 por cent of its population In Chirnnn tho snmo 
number of outbreaks has taken toll of 701 souls out of 2,470 
or 28 per cent. In 8angln five opidomics have earned off 1,1 3G 
out of 6,1 2G persons or 22 per cent. Tlieso nro nil irrigated 
villages Evon tho comparatively dry village of Klmrnk Knlan has 
lost J6 por cent of its population in four visitations of tho scourge 
Inoculation is viewed with suspicion n suspicion not unuatara!, 
for the story of Mnlkawttl is well known to tho people, but it 
has its champions among tho mor< onlightened lumwndnrs Tho 
total number of inoculations performed from PK)4 to 1909 is 
horrover only 13,800 and tho raonsuro seems generally to bo losing 
rnther thon gaming popularity Evoountion is behoted in 
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tlieoietically but with a democratic people amongst whom the CHAP I, E 
authority of the headmen is weak, whole-hearted and complete p a bmT 
measures are seldom adopted, while the Musalmans for social — or Health 
ns they allege religious— reasons are utterly a verso from it. The 
difficulty of protecting the village site and property is an obstaole 
to evacuation, and cases of theft and liouse-bi eakmg iu such 
circumstances merit exemplary punishment. The valne of ratting 
is not fully appreciated aud the measure is disliked by Hindus . 

5 t 38,100 lats have been destroyed m five years and yet the people 
see the scourge of plague m their midst The more educated 
classes have a great belief in phenyle and in the bazaars little 
amulets containing a lump of naphthaline are sold as a pro- 
phylactic. 

Guinea worm which a century ago in George Thomas’ time 
was noted as “extremely] troublesome m this province” still 
prevails m dry } eais. 

42. The dirty condition of the villages, and the impurity of the Sanitation 
water supply are^sufficient to account for much of the sickness. 

The water of .the district is naturally brackish and m Gohana 
tahsil it is often' covered with an oily scum, and is considered 
so indigestible that successive tahsildars have imported all their 
water from outside, sometimes from as great a distance as Rohtak. 

To keep the water sweet wells are sunk ou the edges of the 
village tanks. Into those tanks the village often drams and 
in them men and beasts alike bathe. Hot only is the tank water 
used by preference for cooking purposes, but the well water is 
infected as the masonry cylinders are not percolation-proof. Dr. 

Forrester who examined the water of a fairly large number of 
wells found not only ammalculm, but traces of sewage and 
products of animal and vegetable decomposition m it The canal 
water which is far puier is never used, even when it runs close 
to a village, so long as any other sweet water is available, 
and certainly with its thick admixture of sand it looks no tempting 
beveiage. 

'13. Though with tho existing measures of famine relief the Mortality 
direct mortality by starvation is uegligeable, there can be no fromfamin0 
doubt that the privations endured at such times result in 1 educed 
power of resistance to infection. Thus the famine of 1877-78 
was followed by £2,9301 deaths from cholera in 1879, and the 
fever scourge of 1878 and 1879 already mentioned. There was 
famine m 1896-97 and the mortality of those two years was 
35 21 and 32 64 pei mille, fever*claiming two-thnds of the victims 
The famine of 1899-1900 saw a moitality of 30’58 and 68 04 
and the three following years showed but a gradual improvement. 

The comparatively high rate for dysentery m 1900, 1'62, was 
no doubt the result of ^ unaocustomed and mnutritous forms of 
food to which recourse was had. The death rate in. the famine 
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years of 1905 06 was 78 46 and 86 82, but on this occasion 
had it not been for plague the seaeonB were healthy enough, 
and present information hardly warrants the supposition that 
with better crops their pestilence would have been less severe 
The increase of population id the old Jhajjar tahsil which has 
suffered most prwnt on in the last 10 years was only 3 per cont 
at the census of 1901, and excepting the rauBh chahi oirole which 
is the most secure, 68 villages snowed an aotual decrease in 
numbers 

44 In the followmg table figures are giren for the five years 
following the last census to illustrate the infant mortality, and 
its relation to the whole mortality and to the birth rate The 
figures are calculated on the total population of the district at 
consns — 


Till. 

Birrs un. 

Death un or Cm- 
diu mm 1. 

Dun nrc or Ont* 
DWt 1-5 

J 

4 

*3 

J§ 

IN 

p 

4 

a 

1 

1 

t 

4 

S3 

I 

Total, 


I 

I 

l»OI ... 


SI 1 

1*4 

4*5 

51 

41 

tr6 

21 

1*3 

1 

80*4 

1003 _ ... 


SO-* 

1*0 

3*1 

61 

44 

0* 

11 

1 4 

a le 

37 

1 001... 

- 

S3 1 

21* 

41 1 

4-8 

41 

so 

11 

14 

20 

Ml 

1905- — 

- 

ttt 

SOI 

*2-4 

11 

41 

0B 

30 

41 

81 

r*» 



181 

16*6 

31-7 

51 

44 

0-6 

11 

a s 

0*3 

3*3 

Amtgt 


fl 

lira 

401 

41 

41 

*5 

VO 

1*4 

6 

45*0 


The figures are not unsatisfactory on the wholo, though hero 
again the effoct of famine (1906 06) is oloarly marked 

45 Tablo 14 of part B shows tho ratio of mrnno poraons, deaf 
mutes, blind, and lepers per 10,000 of tbo population for tho lasL 
three census Tho figures are small except in tho case of tho blind, 
and whilo tboro is n progressive dcoreaao in each enso of tlio number 
nflhotcd, it is tho most marked and most gratifying m their enso 
Hero at least western science is not at fault nud in twouty years 
tho tnlo of tho blind has fallen from 8 2G0 to 1,C49 Glaucoma and 
granular lids nro common owing to tho mtenso glnro and drifting 
sand. Cataract is loss prevalent than in tho Pnnjnb proper ana 
sesms to bo connected to somo extent with diot, attacking most 
thoso who cat tho cheapest grnm Leprosy la now almost txtwot 
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46, Rohtak is one of tlie most backward districts m the province 
and quacks and their remedies are m great vogue. Fakirs m 
especial are resorted to for then keahngpowers, hut the i ange of reme- 
dies is usually confined to astringents such as the juice of the ak plant, 
( calotoopib proceia) to mercury and sulphur, and above all to charms. 
Eye complaints are treated with poppy fomentation which doubtless 
gives relief, and sometimes with actual cautery on the temple which 
may act as a counter imtant incases of inflammation. For abscesses 
ulceis, fractuios, and dislocations the village barber is always 
ready while the lohar will sometimes extract a tooth. For cobra 
bite the lernedy m winch the people believo is a draught of nicotine 
from a hookah stein, with a liberal application of the same to the 
eyes, the swallowing of a peacock’s feather being an alternative 
remedy wbicb is somewhat discredited, but I have known a man m 
my camp bitten by a snake (which was apparently not venomous 
as he recovered) have recourso to my tin of Day and Martin’s 
blacking, while my mail, who wounded his foot with th9 garden 
shears refused to go to hospital for fear of losing his leg, applied 
the juice of the ak plant m his own house and Jost, instead, 
his life 

Thefoitof Ghakabu is said to be an ancient building .near 
Pipli m Ambala. Recipe , take of its bricks and make a solution 
in water aud give it to a woman in difficult labour. A plan of the 
fort m the foi m of a maze is to be found on the walls of many a 
pai as. If you cannot get the bricks but know the plan draw it in 
ink on a vessel and show it to the woman or pour water over the 
drawing and make a mixture, to be taken as before As some Jats 
at Badli explained the case, the plan of the fort is an intricate thing, 
and labour is a natural intricacy, and so tli e one facilitates the 
other. 

Much is done by charms m the case of human sickness too, 
and theie are many pei sous endowed with miraculous power m 
curing disease by their use Many of these are low caste people 
but otheis are Mahajans and several are schoolmasters who should 
know better A malan of Rohtak who marned three husbands m 
succession and has consequently the gift of cunng intermittent 
fever cured the well-known Baid Rudia Prasad when his own le- 
medies failed to give him lelief. 

Seveial tanks have miraculous propeities To bathe in that 
of Goelah Kalan, sanctified by a holy Jat Han Das whose samadh 
is on its banks, is a sure cure for snake-bite and if the sufferer can- 
not arrive in time it is sufficient to set his mmd upon the object of 
his faith The tanks ol Anwal and Chbara cure jaundice and any- 
one bitten by a dog or a jackal has but to rub the mud of the tank 
f Khandrali on his body and distribute sweets to the children 
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47 The distribution of every 10,000 of the populalion by reli 
gions was praotiooUy constant between the years 1881 and 1901 
and was found to be as follows m the census of the latter year 
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Tho Muhammadans of tbe distriot nr© almost entirely Sunnis 
48 An excellent account of tbe traditional Hinduism of this 
tract of county is to bo found in paragraphs 851 et aeg of Ibbot 
son’s famous Knrnal settlement report, and that nocount is trno In 
most of its details of tbe Robtnk district. Tho religion is a ounous 
mixtaro of superstition and polytheism with an acknowledgment of 
the unity of God Every village bos a number of shrines to Bhai 
yon, Sitla, Kandi Mata and others, all facing the East and catching 
tbe first beams of the rising son many too have their tnpenng 
Shivnlas or tomples to Shiva, often spires of delicate proportions, 
built not by tho Jats but by tbe Mahajnns or occasionally, ns m 
Kutam by Rajputs, Obsorrancos at these shnnos aro paid mostly 
by the women, to whom to a largo dogreo tho Jnt lenvos tho charge 
of his spintunl affairs Tho Jnt acknowledges that thore is but ono 
God, whether bo is cnlled Kbudn, as by his Muhnmraadan neigh 
hours or Pnrmeshwnr, Isbnr, Ram or Malik, tho nnmos t bo Jnt 
himsolf uses. It is always Ram or Mnlik who sonds tho rmn 
Asked why if this be so ho worships a hundred otbor gods, bo will 
oithorwith a toloront sbrnj, of bis sbouldors toll you that that is for 
tho women or lie will explain the differon''o betwcon a dovn and a 
deotn, with illustrations from tho relation hip of the rannsif to tho 
chief court tho tobsil ohnprassi to tho tahsildnr, or tho deputy 
coraraissionor to tho lieutenant ^oromor The religions Jnt 
rccogmso* ono God but Rees him in mr and bears him in tho wind 
On first rstng in the morning ho will touali tho earth with both 
hands, or nt least tho right chnehakoma), nnd tlion with bis 
forehead, nnd pray to tho earth 

Fh dharti mala Ihala hariyo n al dtjtyo 

(Ob Mother earth bo good — give us our doily brend) 
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or, Vharti mata tera asra. CHAP I, F. 

(Oh Mother earth, tliy help) Religions. 

Often he will do it three times, just as he lets the first two or 
five streams of a cow’s or buffalo’s first milk after calymg fall upon 
the earth. 

Then he will turn to God and joining his hands cry 

Eh mere Parmeslnvai , hhairsalah rakhiyo bliala lumyo 

(Oh God keep me safe, and do well by me). 

and at evening he will again pray to God for some minutes (or if a 
worshipper of Mahadeo will go to thearti or evening service) — after 
washing his hands and feet. 

Coming out of his house m the morning he wall do obeisance 
to the sun or spreading out his hands and folding them in prayer 
(dhok marna), will say : 

Suraj Maharaj , tera asra. 

(Sun Lord, thy help) 

or Suraj Mahaiaj Italian hariyo. 

(Sun Lord, be propitious). 

While at the morning bathing he will pour a little water to;the 
sun and turn to him and worship. 

Suiaj Naiain hhansalah lahhiyo , Sab lea bhala hariyo. 

(Sun, God, keep us safe. Do good unto all) 

Many m the morning after saluting, the eatth will say Eh 
Jamna, till Ganga, Eh Saisuti, accoidmg to their pnit.cular prefer- 
ence. When bathing too they do the same and a common formula is 

Eh Jamna , Eh Ganga, Eh Sarsuti, hh Paidg , Kalian hi larne- 
wah dulh te harneivali meie sahaia haiti/c 

“ Givor of blessings, saviour from misfortune, be my sup- 
port. ” 

And on the bathing ghat at Baroda is a shrine called Saisuti 
where the boys who learn Shastn m the adjoining dhaimsala 
light a lamp on Sunday evenings as is done for tho Bhaiyon 
(s go post ca). 

49 But it. must not bo supposed that overy Jat is ns devotional Freethinker* 
as this. Most of them arc exceedingly indifLient observeis of their Tt* Am 
loligion. They have their women folk to pray for them, and they 
have end. their family Brahman or paiolnt to whom the}' ai*e 
japnan On them they can rely for msti action in the countless 
ceremonies that should bo obsei ved not only m the moie lmpoitant 
aftim s of life, but even m the mattei of building a house, tho cor- 
rect day for making a journey or staitmg to plough. 

Thoie arc ninny too to whom all that is involved in thc=c 
ceremonies has no meaning, and who have broken with the tiadi- 
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turns of their fathers There are the Satnaroi Sadhs* foand id Chin, 
Ghilor Kalnnand other Tillages, a Beet of freelhmkmg Jats , whose 
founder was one Ude Das of Fnrrukhnbad They observe no 
ceremomos even in the disposal of the dead. 

The religion of the Aryn Snmaj ogam is making great head 
way in the district Although at present the number of Jats who 
have read the Satyarath Prnhash is small, there are many who are 
attracted by the social side of the teaching and the solvent is work 
in g It is noticeaole how in village after villnge the Jat is nbjur 
ing water from a bhishti's akin, whioh till lately he was always 
content to dnnk the bhishtis in Badli for lack of occupation aro 
actually taking to agriculture That the Samaj is especially active 
m spreading its propaganda in the distriot ia a matter of common 
admission, and it is said that one reason why they are so hopoful 
of success is that some of the loose sexual relations of the Jats 
correspond closely to certain aspects of the doctrine of n\yog 

60 Among the minor deities of tho vfllnge the Bbniyon is fnr 
tho moBt important Tho shnno of the god of tho homestead is built 
at tho first foundation of a village, two or three bnoka ofton being 
taken from tho Bhaiyou of tho parent cstato to aocuro a continuity 
of the god's blessing It is placed at the outsido of the villngo 
though often n village na it oxpands gradually onoiroles it A man 
who builds a fino now house, especially a two-stoned one, will somo 
timoa add a Becond story to tho Bhaiyou, os at Badli, or whitewash 
it or build a new subsidiary shnno to tho god Evory Sunday even 
mg the housowivcs of tlio village, Muhammadans included, sot n lamp 
in tho shnno A little mdk from the first flow of n buffalo will bo 
offered hero, and the women will take n fow reeds of tho gandar 
grass and sweep tho shnno and thon praying to bo kept clonn and 
straight os they havo swept tho shnno, will fix them to its face 
With a lump of mud or cow-dung Wonmn who hope for a child 
will ranko a vow at the shnno and if blessed with an answer to tho 
pmyer, fulfil tho vow At Lohnrhen vows for success m law 
suits aro also mado hore iho BImiyon is tho samo ns the Bbtimi 
nn or Bhonpal of adjacent district-* Bhonpal is said to lmvo boon 
a Jnt whom Ishar could not mnko into a Brahman but whom ho 
promised should bo worshipped of all men 

61 Tho ' Satyul ka than, or Saiyid's shnno, is to tho Mnlmm 
modnn « village whnt tho Bhaiyon 1 -* to tho Hindus, and Hindus rt^i 
dont in tho Mlhgo ruvoronco it just as tho Muhammadans do tho 

X " — II li uU'tiui'lLii itct Lctp aod lull u/in Jaipor - loi I7"3 iibjvi 

Un;; th* ci rrta »jni it loetirw In tio Joacl *nd 1 to b^drremred bj wiiludwilt. birr 

lb j Lurfi Ice b^lr wiifc'mt efretoonj ncJ wl-h do JJtb Jtj rr annlrerurj- rflaiCTBWik^ 
& tntlirnc tte l-r'/ i* tLrown into the Jamiu rOao^J Lutih » b * *rp not Ukro t II nt*v 
At lb TMbg » inc^ol ttelr own and wait tie coot/n-Un putip* moftd tlu* rtii n 

tic f ltd » Hnwrin h pr rut <ulr If tl* WfdJIc;th with » mu Sidb JiU will c* trryn tl Ir 
It di Lot tlfj ratralj froa* *jJh » h«iL Int titTiv! t will^ot diiUnrUoa of ci t 

Tbpjdj not isilf t Iv u Tl tub ttnoLUkar* cli^y J t *nd IVrtititlg 

fur cn tie U t ilij 1 t two of Ilns In Uimpar KUri n 1 oerrf irh erw m*ca tb>x t it 
VX*tb r ILfj le*p th* < i lot d? tet wnr ; 7tfr* Ii to ccrrtacny wtra lit fcnfl It 
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Bhaiyon. Though built m the foim of a tomb, it is construct- CHAP l,F 
ed whenever a village is founded. The terra Saiyid is a corruption Religions 
of Shalnd or martyr, and the story ot these martyrs will be found 
m para. 376 of Ibbetson’s report. Locally however little is known of 
the Rajah Tharu though story relates that Mirau Shah's horse 
jumped into Han si Fort and destroyed it The nine Saiyids’ 
graves in the enclosure at Badli are said to be genuine tombs of 
martyis and not merely commemoi ative. Thursday evening is 
the time for worship at these shinies 

52. Bach village has its Patichpir m addition to its Bhaiyon. Q™ g c a ^ r and 
Often this in no more than a mud pillar with a flag on the top or 
similarly marked spot, and generally it seems to be near a tank or 

under a jal tree and away fiom the village, but at Asaudah it is 
much more like a Bhaiyon m appearance In Naiabas it is said 
that the first man to die in a village after its foundation becomes 
Panchpir, the second Bhaiyon. Little seems to be known of the 
worship of this deity Of the Gugapir an account will be found 
m para. 378 of Ibbetson’s report His shime is distinguished by 
its square shape with mmai ets and domed roof and is always known 
as a man and not as a than Monday is his day, the 9th is his 
date, and Bhadon 9th the special festival. It is generally the 
lower castes who worship the Gugapir Rice cooked^m milk 
and flour and gur cakes will be prepaied and given to a few 
invited friends or to a jogi The most typical of the shrines m the 
district is that at Gubhanah, erected by a lohar whose family takes 
the offerings Inside the man is a tomb and on the wall a fine bas- 
relief of the Pir on horseback, lance in hand Inside the court- 
yard is a little than for the worship of Narsmgh, one of the Pir’s 
followers and outside the wall a socket for the reception of a 
bamboo with peacock’s feathers on the top At Babrah one Sheo -■ 

Lai, Rajput, has lately fulfilled a vow and, m thanksgiving for a 
son bestowed on his old age, has built a shrine to Guga Pir, 
facing of coarse the east, with a shnne to Gorak Nath facing east, 
and one to Narsingh Das westwaids towards the Bagar 

53. The deities concerned primarily with sickness are represent- deities 
ed by Sitla, Mata oi Devi, also called Ganwali, by Kandi Mata and 

by Masam The gieat days of woi ship of Mata at e Tuesdays m Chet, mata, and 
though in some villages Mondays seem to be preferred; at Kabiah Masam 
again Wednesdays m Har aie auspicious and m Anwh there is a great 
day m Asoj. A gieat concourse gathers at the shrine m Rohtak in 
Chet. Food is distnbuled to Brahmans, but the offerings are taken 
by sweepeis Women and children are of course the principal wor- 
shippers Sick oi well the worship is carried on , the rupee jound a 
boy’s neck is often put on when he is supposed to be attacked by Sitla. 

It is particulaily favourable to have a shnne at a cross-road (as at 
Asadpur) when the goddess is known as Chauganwa or Chaurasta 
Mata In Dkhalchana and Kosli the sister goddess Lakana is also 
represented at the temple. Her shrine faces west. 
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Kandi Mate in quite distinct from Sitla or Mata She is so called 
from the ring of spots that forms round the neck when the particu 
lar puatnlar eruption due to her takes place The shnno is usually 
smaller than that of Mata and there are oommonly many, not one 
At Ben there is an avenue of them leading up to Devi’s temple 
The reason is that the shrines are usually built on recovery m 
fulfilment of a vow made by a Bioh person Worship takes place 
especially on the second Sunday after recovery, the usual 
expenditure on distribution of sweetmeats being about die 1-4-0 
Customs differ m different villages regarding worship during 
health In some villages worship takes place on every Sunday of 
the year in others on Sundays in the light half of the month, in 
others only on these dates during on attack of siokneaB In 
Baliadurgarh Sawan 6 is a great day of worship for the Baniya 
women who do it at Jcair boshes on the rond to the station, 
sticking gram on the thorns and giving chupalis, etc., to BrahmouB 
It is becoraiog usual, especially with Bamyas, for the bnde and 
bridegroom and bndnl party to do puja to the shrine of tbo 
godaoBs 

The shrines in Ohiranah are peculiar and deserve mention 
The Dhannhs and Jats have separate rows of shrmos and the latter 
have one regular temple to Knndi Mate containing an image of tho 
goddess which has unfortunately lost its head Nowhere else have I 
seen any image in these shnneB Here on n Saturday morning I saw 
a Dbanak woman sprinkling grain before tho Dhannks* shnnes 
Thoro was plague in the villago Did the woman think it was n pus 
tular disease or did she think Kandi Mate conld holp her in plaguo P 
In Jasaur tho people began to build a shnno to ona Phnlan Devi at 
the mBtenco of a Bmragi to protect them from plnguo, but they 
abandoned it when they found that tho disease increased instead of 
abatmp Tho half built squnro shnno is thero and tho srtnd stono 
slabs ho idle on tho ground Tbo Kandi Mata slmno is ofton to tho 
north of the villago, tho disoaflo boing supposed to havo come from 
tho bill. 

In Jnuh thero is n Bimilar shnno called Jngta it is worshipped 
at weddings with n prayer for cbddron, find also on tho occasion 
of a disease that appears to bo oezoma or itch 

Tho shnne of Mnsani is hardly distinguishable from that of 
Sitla Most villogeB ha\o tho shnno Mnsan is tho name of the 
diseaso that prodacos emaciation or atrophy in children, and this 
godbng is propitiated to avoid tho curse 

54 Tbero are several locnl tutelary gods Tho Golra Jots have 
their Sorang Deo, whoso shnno at Badli is indistinguishable in 
appcnranco from a Bbaiyon, though it is located in tho jnnglo west 
of tbo town Another small than of tins god is to bo found noar n 
well on tho Badli Farrukhnognr road It would l>o interesting to 
know if there is any trace of this god at (Jjjain whence tho Golwa 
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claim to have come. Worship at his shrine seems to he efficacious CHAP. I, P 
for boils On fulfilment of a vow the devotee takes his Brahman’s Religions 
children to the. shrine and there makes offerings to them. 

At Faizabad there is a tank and temple sacred to a local deity 
named Baldeva, and at Balianah is a very old temple to one Bisade, 
said to have been a disciple of Puran Bhagat. Jogis (ghaobau and 
not/ banphara) take the offerings Milk is offered on the 14th Siodi 
of any month and a fair is held on 14th Sudi Magh. 

On the top of the Bahrampur hill is a square shrine in the form of 
a tomb but with no cenotaph, and open to all four winds, which was 
recently repaired by a Muhammadan jamadar of Mundhrah whose 
prayer for promotion wJs fulfilled. This is known as the shrine of 
the Ghaibi Pir, or hidden saint. The tale associated with it recalls 
Puian Bhagat A fdkii was seated when a wayfarer passed with 
a load of sugar and asked what he had got, said salt “ Salt be it,” 
said the fakir, and salt he later found it to be. On his apology 
and entreaty the saint restored his load to its original form, and m 
gratitude the wayfarer built the shrine. But none knows the 
name of the saint or where he is laid A curious trait of rationali- 
sation occurs m the explanation of the wayfarer’s lie which is now 
commonly added that he mistook the fahh for a customs line 
officei. Considerable crowds visit the shnne every Sunday and the 
offerings are taken by a fakir of Bas (Rathanthal) 

55. No account of the religion of the district would be complete The ascetics 
without mention of its Sadhus (ascetics) and their monasteries. Tho^ka^phara 
Almost every village has its Bairagi asthal or its Jogi math or both, Jogis and the 
and often some lands are assigued “ in dohh ” for the support of the Bohar tei7 ° f 
institution. In many villages Ghitribdasi or other foundations will 
be found, but the principal institution of all is the math of the^ 
Kanphara Jogis at Bohar These Kanpbara Jogis are followers of 
one Mast Nath who founded the present monastery about the 
Sambat year 1783 There are, however, traces of much older 
foundations on the site which tradition connects with the times of 
Guru Gorakh Nath himself and of Paran Bhagat These are the 
Kala Mahal aud the Dhum Chaurangi Nath. The Kala Mahal is a 
small arched room with walls 4|- feet thick. It is said to have 
belonged to the Pagal Panth of the Jogi«, so called after a bird 
which like a bat hangs itself by the feet downwards, ( quaeie swift) 
in allusion to the habit of members of this sect oF worshipping God 
while standing on their heads. Three mahants of this panth are 
buried in the Kala Mahal. 

Chaurangi Nath, who is Puran Bhagat, m his wanderings 
visited this foundation but was refused food until he should bring 
fodder for the cattle. He obeyed but cursed the monastery which 
fell into rums, only the Kala Mahal remaining whole. No religious 
ceremonies are performed here. 
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CHAP it 7 Ghauriingi Noth visited the piece again m the oourse of 1ns 
ReUfioiu. wanderings nod establishing bia fire or dhunt here -worshipped God 
for twelve years On one occasion a Banjnrn passed with some 
sacks of sugar whioh he falsely represented to be salt The stoi’y 
has already been told above m connection with the Ghaibi Pir 
Here it is said that in gratitude for the restoration of his sognr 
and the profits he made on its sale the Banjara erected a monument 
over the saint’s dhum This temple, in whioh is banod Mast 
Nath, first guru of the later foundation, contains no wood m its 
structure The walls ore 7 ^ feet thiok and the shape of the temple 
suggests layers of sugar sacks, which is the probable origin of tho 
fltoiy attached to it. Here a lamp is kept bnrnmg day and night 

Gnm Mast Nath was the child of a rahbari or camel-driver and 
when six months old was abandoned in the jangle and picked up and 
adopted by other camel owners At 10 yearn of nge he became a 
Sadlra and was accepted os disoiple by the malmnt of an oldor 
monastery in Knsramti This mahant named Narmai Jai belonged 
to the oi panth * whose founder was Bhagai one of Gurakh Nath’s 
dtsoiples, and whose members all had names ending in cri Guru 
Most Nath, however, substituted nath for this suffix and tho monks 
of the present foundation though belonging to A ho ax panth do not 
use names of this form 


Themahants of the present foundation havobeen os follows — 


1 Must Nath 

2 Tota Nath 
a Mfgh Nath 

4 Mobr Nath 

5 Chet Noth 

6 Pnran Nath 


obit 1804 Hambat 
1 894 , 

„ 1»2’ 

, 1935 

„ ’904 


Though tho monastery draws contributions from all tho district, 
and from a still wider area extending to Bikamr, it has naturally a 
peculiarly closo connexion with tho villagoof Bohnr It is said 
that shortly aftor Mnst Nath ostnbhshed himself hero, tho vdlugora 
of Bohar came to him bogging for rain and promising 50 zer$ of 
grain por plough and a rupee at every raarnago if God would grant 
min They had hardly reached the village on thoir return wlion 
the ram fell Tho monastery now owns 2G1 patch hghat of land 
in propnotary right from tho village and oxolndcd from contnbu 
tion to tho land rovenuo lovicd on tho villago Besides this tho 
institution owns tho village of Gangaui Then in Biknnir, granted 
rovonuo free by Maharaja Sara Singh to Gnm Tota Nadi, rttnl 300 
bt/jhat of land revouno fror in tho Moxatfarnagnr dutnct. It has 
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CHAP IF 60 Anothor interesting sect is that of the Gkanbdan Sadhut 

BtUgSons. Gharib Das was a member of a well known family of Dhanknr 

Tt* 0 b*rib- Jats, now resident in Chbudam of tohsil Jhajjar, which had mig 
dui svttu rated shortly before biB birth from Karauutha m t-ahsil BohtaL 
Ho w«a bora in bambat 1774 and was noted for his piety and 
poetry Himself illiterate, he diotated, when about 23 years /*old, 
a book now known as Baba Qhanh Uasji la postah or Gharxb Vas 
Jca Granth Sahib, which consists of some 7,000 verses of tbo cele- 
brated Kabir, followed by 17,000 of his own He died in Sambai 
1836, and over bis remains a handsome eamadh was erected Four 
mahant* have died since him and the fifth is now on the gaddi The 
office of mahant is hereditaiy in the family, of whioh Khuahi Ram, 
wnldar, is now the head. Hitherto the mahant* have all boon 
garhaatt or married men, bnt it has been deoidod that the present 
oooupant of the office who is an adopted son of his prodocossor, 
who bad only daughters, shall remain celibate He is a mere lad 
nnd possibly the docision will yet be revised I The profossed 
Sadhus of the sect are celibate and woar red ochre (geru ) coloured 
clothes They differ from Kabirpanlhi a chiefly in abjuring the 
uso of tobacco and all narcotics. It is a tonet of tho Boot that 
Kabir and Ram are ide a ticaL “ Bam men Kahr men Luchh anlar 
nahin ”* U 6 arihdaai a are found in tho Punjab as well as in Robtnk , 
there are brnnoh institutions in a number of villages of tho distnot 
Tboy praotiso cremation and not bunal 
Th# Ohii*- 67 A somewhat smular soot found in Rohtak is that of tho 
Ohiaapanthia Qhiaa belonged to tho Meerut district and was cano- 
nised on his death about 1860 A D His followers abstain from 
meat, drugs, and intoxicants, and wear oohro-colourod clothes Thoy 
worship Ishwnr (GodJ and not idols, but sing songs in praiso of 
Kabir They discredit the Vedas, Brahmans, and tho cow Thoy 
do not porform thepAtfra ceremony at woddmgs. Their Gurus are 
boned though tho laymen are burnod The sect is now making 
no progress. 

chriitUnlty 68 Christianity has made no headway in tho distnot Work 
*ud niMiooi. j^g bepn dono since 1872 by tho Society for tho Propagation of tho 
Gospel and tho Cambndgo brotherhood of Delhi which is now link 
cd to it, and since 1894 there ha vo always boon ono or two rosi 
dont members of tho brotherhood acting as chaplain to tho Kuro- 
poan church in addition to tbeir own work ns missionaries. 
frmanah work was undoi talon in 1900 nnd there are now two 
resident lady workors Although tho mission has its church nnd 
good aunrtors, vory few of tbo Hindustani congregation of 00 or 
thereabouts actually bolong to the distnot Not more than three or 
four of tho villagers lmvo become Christians and to tbo lay mind 
rapid advance upon tho existing linos of crangohsationseoms highly 
improbablo. 


•**Tttre Ii jjodiicrcceo be* » eta Kim $ni K*Hr ” 
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CHAP t r 66 Anothor interesting sect is that of the Qharibdan Sadhus 

Religion*- Ghonb Das wns a member of a well known family of Dhankur 

Tt* Gt*rib Jats now resident in Chhudam of tahsil Jhajjar, which had mig 
d«i Bfcdhu* abort!/ before lus birth from Karauotbn m tahsil Rohtok, 

He was born m Sambat 1774 and vaa noted for his piety and 
poetry Himself illiterate, he diotated, when about 23 years ^old, 
a book now known as Baba Qhanh Das ji I» postah or Qhanb Das 
lea Qranfh Sahib which consists of some 7,000 yerses of tbo cele- 
brated Kabir, followed by 17,000 of his own He died in Sambat 
1835, and over bis remains a handsome saniadh was erected Four 
mahanls have died sinoe him and the fifth is now on the gaddt The 
office of mahaiit is hereditary in the family, of whiob Khushi Bam, 
zoildar, is now the bead. Hitherto the mahants have all been 
garhasti or married men, bnt it has been deoidod that the present 
occupant of tbo office who is an adopted son of his predecessor, 
who bad only daughters, shall remain celibate He is a mero lad 
and possibly the decision will yet be revised ! Cho profossed 
Sadhus of the sect arc celibate and wear red ochre [geru] ) coloured 
clothos They differ from Kabirpanthxs ohiefly in abjuring tho 
uso of tobacco and all narcotics. It is a tenot of the scot that 
Kabir and Bam are identical. “ Bam men Kalir men Lucfth antar 
nahm "• tiharihdasisare found in the Punjab as well os in Itobtnk 
there arc branch institutions in a number of villages of tho district. 
Tboy practise cremation and not bunoh 

67 A somewhat similar soot found m Rohtak is that of tho 
Ghisapanthis Qhisa belonged to tho Meerut district and was cano- 
nised ou his death about I860 A D His followers abstain from 
meat, drugs, and intoxicants, and wear ochre- colon red clothes. They 
worship Ishwar (God) and not idols, but sing songs in praise of 
Kabir They discredit the Vedas, Brahmans, and tho cow They 
do not porform the p her a ceremony ot weddings. Their Gurus are 
boned though tho laymen are barnod The soot is now making 
no progress 

68 Christianity has mado no hondway iu tho district Work 
ml ffiufeoi. h aa dono einoo 1872 by tho Society for tho Propagation of tho 

Gospel and tho Cumbndgo brotherhood of Delhi which is now link 
ed to it, and since 1894 thoro ha vo always been ono or two resi 
dont mombors of the brotherhood acting as chaplain to tho Euro- 
pean church in nddition to their own work as missionary s 
Zaaanah work was undoitakon iu 1900 and there arc now two 
resident lady workors Although tho mission has its oburab and 
good nnartors, very few of the Hindustani congregation of 90 or 
thorcaoouts actually belong to tbo district Not moro than threa or 
four of tho villagers hnvo become Christians and to tbo by mind 
rapid advance upon the existing linos of evangelisation scorns highly 
improbable. 
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59. Besides the Mata and Bohar fairs already mentioned there CHAP. I, P, 
is a largely attended fair m honour of Devi held twice a year at Ben Religions, 
on 7th and 8th Badi Ohet and Sudi Asoj. It is worth mention that Fairg 

the image of this goddess is carried from the town daily to her 
temple outside the walls, and back again m the evening. Quga 
Pit fairs are held in Rohtak, Jhajjar, Silanah and elsewhere on 
Bhadon Badi 9th. A fair to the Budha Babu of whom little or 
nothing is known is held at Asaudah on Bhadon Sudi 2nd and 
attended by four or five hundred people. There are of course the 
usual Muhammadan celebrations in the towns and the Ram Lila is 
commemorated by the Hindus with considerable ceremony in 
Rohtak and Jhajjar. In Gohana a fair is held from 9th to 1 8th Rajab 
in honour of Sultan Shah £ arrukh Husain who is said to have 
fallen in battle in the reign of Rai Pithora on the spot where his 
tomb now stands.' The hhankah has a small mua(i attached to it. 

There are similar commemorations of Shah Wilayat at Mehm in the 
month of Sbarwal and of Shah Ghazi Kamal at Jhajjar onl7th Rajab, 

60. The superstitions of the district are innumerable. There are Su P° ratltl0D3 
lucky days and unlucky for starting on a journey and for plough- 
ing; Wednesday is unluoky for these purposes and for selling 

cattle, and buffaloes must not change hands on a Saturday. The 
proverbs of the countryside incorporate many of these ideas. If 
when you come ' out of your house or are bound on business you - 
meet a person carrying cow-dung oakes, or wood, a one-eyed 
Brahman or a dark-skinned Brahman or a snake, it is a bad omen. 

Leave it on your left. An owlet (kotn, Athene Brawa) or a crow 
constantly alighting on the house are bad omens and scarecrows 
are kept on the roof to avert them. A crow calling by night or 
jackal by day is a sure sign of ill. Cattle must not be worked at 
all events till midday on the Mamwas , and then only under grave 
necessity. Ploughing and sowing should not be started on the 1st 
or 4th of either half of the month. Among good omens especially 
when you are bent on a special object, are a buck or doe crossing 
your path from left to right, or the dhoh chiri (grey shrike) on the 
left. If the animal crosses m the opposite direction your business 
is less likely to be successful. A woman carrying two pots of water 
on her head is a good omen except m Sisar Khas where a local tradi- 
tion — probably based on some disaster — forbids a woman to enter 
the village with two pots at once. If both are filled she must make 
two journeys or carry one in her hand. If someone coming from an- 
other village to yours with gram or sweets meet you, it is lucky. 

Section G-— 1 Tribes, Castes and Leading Families- 

61. The following account of the tnbes and castes of the dis- Tnbal Settle- 
trict is taken fiom Mr. Fanshawe’s Settlement Report of 1879, the ment 
only corrections made being in cases where the proprietorship of a 
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chap I, G vHIage has subsequently changed hands, and the alterations of the 
Trite#, figures involved bv the disappearance of the Sampla tahsil and the 
C £«3in I1(i rSialnbnUoa of the estates of the village into three talmli 
families. <f The first fact that meat* the annalist in snob a thafcnofc as Rohtalr, 
u the distribution of the races inhabiting the oountry The 530 estates 
owned by the people are classified thru in the tahnU , aooording to the tribo 
of the majority of the proprietors *— 



"Tho Jnts consist of 12 chief clans callod pots and 137 minor ones. 
Thoy and tho Rajputs form tho important part of tho population historically 
The Brahman and Gujar Tillages ao not represent any separato immigration 
they were usually settled from some adjoining estate The Tillages hfld 
by tho other owners, axoept somo of tho Ahir and Afghan estates, aro 
gone rally of modern ongin. Tho tradi lions of three- fifths of tho existing 
Tillages stato that they wore founded in wasto janglo, or on former sites, 
vrhoeo prenous lords havo boon forgotten Of tho remaining two-fifth* by 
far tho largest number were settled on old Rajput sites old Jat sites follow 
next j and then after a loDg interval. Brahmans, Afghans, Ranghar*. 
Gojars, and B3och« A fonr tribej, which aro now no longer represented 
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in the district, held estates once, viz., Taga Brahmans and Meos j Rors also CHAP I Ct 
formerly held a number of villages Going back, therefore, beyond the *” ’ 

foundation of the present estates, we find the country still held by much the 
same tribes as at present, with a greater preponderance of Rajputs then as 
would naturally be expected. Of the 511 estates* 223 have received owners 
from villages outside the limits of the district, and 288 from villages pre- 
viously founded inside the district. In point of age the pedigree tables with 
approximate accuracy probably, show that twelve villages have existed for 
\ 30 — 35 generations, forty-eight for 25—30, seventy for 20 — 25, one hundred 

and twenty-eight for 15 — 20, one hundred and forty for 10 15 while 

sixty only were founded between five and ten generations ago, and fifty-five 
within the last five generations , of these last, thirty-three are m the Jhajjar 
tahsil alone.. The pedigree tables are carefully recorded and preserved by 
the Bhats m their books (pothis ), many of which are of great age • m few 
parts of the Panjab perhaps is good written evidence m matters of descent 
forthcoming to such an extent as m Rohtak The above facts go to show 
that one-fifth of the villages were probably founded when Shahab-ud-dm 
took Delhi, and one-fifth only are of as recent a date as the rule of the 
British in India Not a few of the estates now flourishing have at some time 
or another been deserted on the occasion of an invasion or famine but as 
soon as the storm was blown over, the people returned to their old homes as 
water (to quote the local proverb), always finds its way to low-lying lands. 

62. “ The most noticeable point in the history of the district is the Local dia- 

grouping of the villages of each tribe, or sub-division of a tnbe, m one spot, tnbution of 
This ia due, m most cases, to the surrounding villages having been separated S 10 ^ 8 °* 
off and fouuded from a central mother-village, a point which will be dwelt tnt)e3, 
on more fully a little farther on A glance at the tribal map appended to 
this reportf will show at once the prominence of this most important 
administrative fact of the distnot. 

“ The Hindu Rajputs are collected chiefly m the south-east of the Jhajjar* 
and the west of the Rohtak tahsil , the Muhammadan Rajputs are grouped in 
a mass south-west of the town of Rohtak, and m the centre of Gohana while 
the Afghans round Guriam and the Ahirs round Kosli, form well defined 
clusters of settlements. But this collocation is far the most marked m the 
case of the clans of Jats The Malik clan in Gohana round Ahulana Khan- 
pur Kalan, and Bhamswal Kalan and in Rohtak round Gandhra , the Hudah 
from Asan to Sanghi and Khirwali in Rohtak , the Dahiya round Rohna the 
Dalai round Mandauthi , the Ahlawat round Dighal , the Rathi round Bahadur- 
garh ; the Kadian round Ben, the Goha round Badli, and the Jakhar above 
Salhawas — all these are grouped in separate colonies over the district Even 
m the case of some of the smaller clans, this special configuration may also 
be seen — as with the Chilar and Chikaru above Babadurgarh, the NirwaJ m 
the west centre of Gohana, and the Dhankar m the centre of Jhajjar. So 
marked is this that (as will be seen from the table of clans m the following 
paragraph) the Jakhar, Goha and Kadian clans are confined to a single spot 
in a single tahsil each , the Dalai, Dahiya and Ahlawat have only four detach- 
ed villages among them. The Hudah and Mahk are found m two tahsils 
only. The Sahrawat and Deswal, it should be remarked, have no groups of 
villages ; exoept for two pairs of small contiguous estates of the Sahrawat 
and two of the Desw&l similarly, the lesser in each case founded from the 
larger, the villages of these two clans are scattered singly over the district 

* Tho number of estates was raised in settlement of 1909 to 532 by sub-division of 
unwieldy villages 

t iiledsepaiately. 
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CHAP 1,0 "Tha clans of tho Jata are distributed aa follows by village* 


Tribe*, 
Castes, and 
Leading 
families. 



Name of dsn. 
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08 
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CUajoiJiU. 03. 1 To indgo from thoir history, which It borne oat by coriain minor 

’ foci#, tho Bathu settled In Rohtak earliest of all, and moro than 35 genera 
tioru ago. The noxb group in point of length of residence is composed of fbo 
Ahlswaiand Go ha. In the intermediate gionp of cleat whose ancestors camo 
boro 25 genera bona ngo are tho Malik, Dahiya, Dalai, Dcswal, Hadah 
Dhankar, and Sahravrat The moat recent act tier* aro the Jakhor and 
Kadian, who camo abont 20 gen ora tion * ago. Potr Tillages belonging to tho 
minor and miscellaneous clan* hovo been settlod a* long as thltj most of 
thorn datod their origin from abont 15 generation* bock, 
origin oiJib. 04 ** On tho question of tho nationality of tho JaU I havo no intention 

of ontenng at length, a* I hare nothing now to offer for consideration in 
the cootrovorsr Tho distinction of Pachhado and Dcswal Jots is quite 
unknown in Rohtak, tbongh said to bo acknowledged ia Hitsarr tho term 
pal for clan u also unknown. Tho JaU may be Aryan*, a* tboy 
themselves would maintain, or Tama ion* ns Gcnoral Cunningham 
believes; botifthoy are the Zaths, they had, in many ca*o* at least, 
settled in Rohtak before tho destruction of Somnath by Mahmad the 
Iconoclast. They themselves claim to bo of Rajput origin, and tho 
offspring of irregular Rajput marriages [karttca), except in one case, and 
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maintain that tlieir Rajput ancestors came from Malwa, Bikanir, and CHAP I, G-. 
Dharnagar, which lay to the east, near the ancient Hastmapur. None of bribes 
the clans have, or at any rate will admit having, any traditions of their Castes and 
having come from the north-west. The Malik Jats, indeed, do profess to Leading 
have come from Garh Ghazni, but they maintain stoutly that this was ^amikes. 
m the Deccan — that dehghtfnl geographical generality, — and Sir Henry 
Elliot would seem to havedaid too much stress perhaps on this isolated 
name m his treatment of the Jats ra his Glossary. In spite, however, of 
their uniform and persistent statements on the subject, it seems 
impossible, in the light of modem information, to accept their traditions 
as true. Sir George Campbell has pointed out that it is primd facie 
contrary to our experience over the whole world that a great race 
should have sprung from such an origin as that claimed by the 
Jats. There is not the least doubt that the Jats of the South Punjab 
and Rajputana are the same people as the Jats of the higher districts of 
the former province. And when we find that this people stretches in a 
fan-like shape from the country lying in front of the Bolan Pass to the 
Salt Range and the river Jhelum on the north, to the mountains and river 
Jumna in the east, and as far down as the Aravalli hills to the south (for 
North Rajputana is ‘ ethnologically much more a Jat than a Rajput 
country’), it seems impossible to believe otherwise than that the Jats 
entered India as a people from the west, and were brought up against the 
settlement of the earlier Rajput colonies, if at least we are to give any 
weight at all to the fact of the local distribution of the people. For my part 
I would venture to believe with Sn G Campbell that the Rajputs and 
Jats were once congeners of a common stock, that they both entered India 
by the same route, that the Rajputs formed an early immigration, 
advancing further and becoming therefore more completely Hinduised and 
that the Jats followed long afterwards behind them * 

65 “ It is nevertheless desirable to record the legends of the origin and Origin and 

development of the chief clans as told by themselves. In some respects of 
they are borne out by facts such as the non-interniarnage of two clans, and 
though it is impossible to say with certainty how much that is not real 
has gathered round actual facts, yet it seems to me that the histones 
of their development at least, as told by the people, are worthy of general 
credence. 

“ To commence from the north : — 

Maliks. 

“ The Malik Jats olaim to be descended from Siroha Rajputs, and to 
have come from Garh Ghazni m the Deccan. 

“ Their real name is Gatwal.f but they received the nickname of Malik 
fi om one Rai Sal, a Malik or ruler of his time The Maliks of Khanpur 
Kalan and the Pampat tahsil , still call themselves Siroha Jats. Where Garh 
Ghazni was exactly, they are unable to say. Ahulana, the metropolis, was 
founded 22 generations ago, and from it, and some other Villages settled at 
the same time, the central Maliks have spread. Those on the east border of 
the tahsil [sch Gohana] have, as a rule, sprung from estates m Pampat, 

•Noth — The best authorities to consult on the question of the origin of the Jats are Sir B 
Elliot m his Glossary , General Ounmgham, VoL II (Reports m 1862 — 65) of the Ardueologic^ 

Survey of India , and Sir George Campbell m his “Modem India,” and a most valuable pape r 
0 n “ The Ethnology of India ” mthe Asiatic Society’s Journal, Part IT, of 1866 Mr Shemng’s 
“ Hindu Tribes " contains but little information as to the Jats which may not bo found in the above 
authorities 

t Note by Mr H A Rose, 0 3 — Gatwara or rather Ganthwara, also m Sonepat Bangar 
and across the Jumna (for legend see Ell. 1 126), 
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CHAP 1, 0 where this olan is well represented also, Qandhre m Bohtak and Dabodah 
m Jhajjar wero foanded from Ahulnna, and from Gandhr*, A tail Karor 
Q^Maiid wafl foanded from Gan wan and from Karor, Kahrawar It is onnoni to 
Las ding note how emigrations of the same dan, though coming from two separate 
Tamili es- estates, settled close together m a doit lahnl 

DaMjt. ' The Daily a Jat*, lying along tho north eastern border of tbo Eohtak 

lahnl, claim to no descendants of one Malik Rai, ft C banian Rajput, who 
married * Dhankar Jat woman. Ho iad one son Dahla, from whom tie 
name of tie clan waa denrsd This son settled 37 generations ago in 
Baron ah, and from Baronah all tie surrounding villages wore founded 
There are a number of Dahiya Jats across the district border In tie fconepat 
iahtil 

,l Below the Dahiyas are their old horeditaiy enemies, the Dalals, who 
churn to bo Ratior Rajputs. Them own account of tbeir origin is that 
28 generations ago ono Dianna Roo settled at 8ilantii, and marned a 
Bodgujsr Jat (thero are also Badgajar Rajpnts) woman of Saulciaul near 
Bahadurgarh by whom he had four sods — Dille, Deeal Han and Sahiya 
From theso sprang the fbar clans of Dalai Deswa], Han * and SeWag 
Jot* who do not mtermariy one with another Dille also had four eons. 
Mono who foundod Mand*utbi Asal, the settler of Asaudah j and Dhora 
and Jonptd tho ancobtors of Mataa and Ghhara \ nearly all tho oihcr 
Dalai estate* wero f landed from Mundauthu Tbo Man £ Jati Use 
closo by m Bowah and iho two adjoining villages toe finwag m OLhudnin 
and ilaUuhoil and tho Doawal m Ladhaud, Juliana and DnJehra. 

u Tho Ahlawat Jats, in tho norih of tho Jhajjor taJud, chum, liko tho 
Dahiya, to havo sprang from a Cbanhsn Hajput , tbo Hudah, Kadian, Jokhar, 
and Dalai clana ol>o assort their descont from tho samo tribe. Tho ancestor 
of the Ahlawats is said to have como to Sohna lr< m tho Sombhar country 
30 generations agu and bad by a atrsngo wife four sona — Ahlawat Olah, 
Birmah, and Dabla. Thero woro also two step-sons- Marah + and Jan 
From these are sprang tho Ahlawat clan of DigbaJ, tho Oulian of barnpU, 
tho Birmah of Gubhanah tho Haro t of Madanah and tbo Jan of Chbochi, 
who do not intermarry J Ahlawat had Are sons who foundod firo 
villagoB tho other Ahlawat estates woro sotilcd from Dighol itself. 

Tho Ruthi Jats woro, it is said Tunwar Rajputs tho oldest clan lying 
so far north m India at any rate they took up thoir abodo before any otiom 
on this side of tho country Thirty flvo go n cm t to ns ago a Tanwar Rajput 
had bora to him by a ham ca mamago two eons, Bhaga and Jogl lias 
I rota tho first sprang toe Rathi clan who settled in Parnala and Bahadurgarh 
and spread to lihflpraudah and to Babul bo later Tho second brother had 
two sons — Rohal and Dliaunn — from whom tho Itohal and Dhaoknr Juts 
como these throo clans, by reason of thoir common origin, did not marry 
with ono another 

Sihrawst. 1 Tbo Bahrawats also claim a Tunwar origin, and to bo descended from 

Sahre, a son or grandson of ono of tbo Itajos of tbo timo of Ansngpal 
Thoy settled ra tho district 18 — 25 generations ago Tbrco of thoir 
villages m Rohtak were foanded from Habra uh m Delhi, and tbroo 
others had thoir origin from Sabrawat estates, alroady existing in tho 
district 

I»oto by ilr IL A. Ea»«, 0 6 — Tba ILm J*li toll a l*ir*A of ktwjp ot 13 tLLUxci as»r 
Ptm,iC3P N Q,XM# 

t For iUr»h Jtsr* rcaJ Vsra inJ 'mi*. 

litis is JaatliA &.xu Junj dbdsla lie leLilkaihip aaJ fMn to klcrmurr wlii 
iAiwil sat Uuk 
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' “ The Hudah clan of the Rohfcak tahsil asserts for itself a Ohauhan CHAP I, Q. 
origin, and professes to be descended from one Sudah who lived 35 jTT" 
generations ago. Their ancestor settled first m Rewan where the people Castes^nd 
interchange the letters " S ” and “ H ” m their pronnnciation, and hence Leading 
the name became converted from Sndah to Hudah. The villages first ^annlios 
founded were Sanghi, Khirwali and Kdoi , the rest have been settled from Hudah. 
these, — many recently. 

“The Kadian profess to be of the same stock as the Jakhar m Jhajjar, Kadian, 
and to have their origin only 20 generations ago from a Ghauhan Rajput 
who oame from Bikamr. Four brothers were born of an extraneous 
marriage — Lada, Kadi, Piru, and Sangu, whence the Jakhar Kadian, Piru 
and Sangwan Jats , the last are found in Butanah, but there are no Piru 
Jats m the Rohtak district, though there are said to be some m the Dadn 
country. Kada settled in Chunm, and his five sons founded Ben,* Dubaldhan 
and the surrounding estates, the more recently settled ones issued from the 
first two. Ladah founded Ladaiu, the original village of the Jakhar 
Jats, whose development was as follows : — From Ladain were founded 
Humayunpur, Jamalpur, and Akheri Madanpur From the last Dhania 
and Madal Shahpur were settled, and from Jamalpur, Bhurawas and 
Dhamrwas. Bhurawas fathered Amboli in part and Dhamrwas fathered 
Dhana and Salhawas. The last village gave rise to Nauganwa, Sundrahti, 

Mohanban and Jhanswa. From Jhanswa sprang Jharli and Babulia in 
part, and from Jharli Bazidpur — 16 whole villages in all Mundsah only of 
the Jakhar villages claims a separate origin flora the rest This develop- 
ment of the Jakhar villages is a specially interesting one, and has therefore 
been given at length. 

“ The remaining laige clan, the Golia, lay claim to an unusual origin. Golia 
These Jats declare that they were Brahmans, who lost their caste by inad- 
vertently drinking liquor placed outside a distiller’s house in large vessels 
[gol). Their ancestors settled in Badli from Indorf 80 generations ago, and 
from Badli 12 other Golia estates were founded , the remaining six were 
settled from some of the first offshoots J 

“ Such is the history of the ongm and development of the chief Jab clans 
as told by themselves , and the importance of the facts from an administra- 
tive point of view cannot be too dearly borne m mind. Seven-tenths and 
more of the estates of the district are held by this tribe, and of these nearly 
half are owned by the twelve chief clans above-mentioned. As has been 
already said, the number of small miscellaneous clans amounts to 187 of 
these the Chular and Chikara and the Nirwal are the only dans of any 
size. But before leaving this subject the history of the Deswal Jats 
may be given as an interesting example of development. 

“ These Jats sprang, as was noted above, from the same stock as the Dalai. 

They settled first at Ladhaud and Bhaiyapur m Rohtak, thence was founded 
Baliana, and from Balianah, Kheri Jasaur, Dulehra, Kherka Gujar, and 
Surahti Thus each new settlement of the clan proceeded steadily south m 
its course 


* By one story Ben was founded by one Birdeo kanungo Kada, his pnvate servant, 
succeeded him on his death and his descendants peopled the village 

t There is a ruined fort of Indor on the Hewat hills, west of the Gurgaon town of Huh from 
which the Indon stream takes its name The tradition may refer to this site 

£ According to one story the Golias are the descendants of three brothers, a fourth brother 
named Dansar did not touch the wine and his descendants are still Brahmans in Dadn (Jmd) 
Golias are found in Karnal and Delhi also They do not intermarry with Salonh j or Dagar Jats 
who wero their jajmans before they lost casto. 
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a Finally it should be noted that there are a few Muhammadan Jats who 
were made convert* forcibly and are called * Mala” Jut* their number is 
■mall and they are scattered in *11 three tahsiU ; they are exceedingly 
inferior to Hiodu JaU. It may be noted that the Jat* who profs** to be 
descended from Rajputs, of whom we have both Hindu* and MTuhamumdana 
in Rohtak themselves, *how a fow believers of tbo creed of Islam, as well a* 
professor* of the older religion 

u As regards the distribution of clans over a wider area than the Rohtak 
district alone it may be noted that the Sahiawat and Rath i clans are common 
in all the three di3tnct* of Delhi Kamal and Qurgaon ; the Deawnl are mot 
with in n amber* in Gurguon and Karnal and the Malik in Gurguon and 
Delhi. The Ksdinn, Hudah Dalai and Golia Jats are found in Delhi and 
Karnal and tho Mnndtor, Jnn, Man and Dhankar in Delhi. The Mundtor 
who live in and round Farmann aro really Gallat Jats, who received this 
nickname from breaking tho head* of some Brahmans, From such an 
incident, a new clan may become formed as has nearly been the case also 
of tho Siroha Jats m Gohnna who aro Malika and the Gothia in Jhajjar, 
who, liko the Mnndtor, aro Gallat Jat* # 

CO u The Hindu Rajputs of the Rohtak lahstl olaim bo be Punwars , in 
Jhajjar they are chiefly of the Bachaa clan, with a few Ohanhanj, Tanwars, 
Guts and Badgujars. These aro generally of modem date of settlement, ana 
came from tho oa*t and south in Rohtak tho vflln^es wore sottled 25 
gonorationa ago The Pun war* of Rohtak were groat rivals of the Tan wars 
of His*ar. and tho sandhill west of Mehm was fixed as tho boundary 
botwoen tho territories held by them The Mu* aim an Rajputs aro invan 
ably called Rnnghan a torm whoso derivation is uncortsin, and which is also 
applied sometimes to Hindu Rajput* Those mon too were onco Punwar 
Rajput* of tbo same Hindu *tock as is atfll in the Rohtak lahstl , and woro 
concerted to Islamism. Tho Hiudn ancestor* of tho race sottlod first m 
Madin&h, and afterward* moved to Kalanaur from which place and Kan hour 
moot of the other Rsnghar estates were founded, including those in tho south of 
Gohana. The Muhammadan Rajput estates farther north in Gohnna ore hold 
by another family of Punwar Rajputs, to which the Gohana Ohaudhns belong 
07 M Tho hutory of the origin of tho Ahirs is oven more doubt- 
ful than that of the Jots nor is any aid on the point to bo found in their 
home. Rowan. There they profc** to havo oomo np from Mattra, hut tho 
Rohtak Ahirs claim to be descended from a great-grandson of the Pnthi Raj, 
who adoptod tho practico of karewa. At any rsto they sottled m tho Jhajjar 
tahsil mnoh more recently than the early Jat clans and their settlement is, 
therefore, of much less iotoreai ; some came from Delhi, but moat from Rewari, 
Narnanl and Kanaundh Nearly all tbs Ahlr Tillage* havo w para to origin* 
except some four or five only, which were foandca from Kcsli Tho Ahlr 
clans do not correspond oxactly to tboeo of tho Jats, which aro real *nb- 
di vinous of a tribe, whorea* among tho Ahirs tho clan* represent families 
rather than snb*diviaion* of a people. Their language is diilorent from that 
of the Jat*, their custom* aro eJmost exactly tho *&mo t 

09. " Tho Ror* have the very same custom* a* tho Jat*. The only Ror 
village, Jo ware, was settled from Radii. The Ror* claim to bo Rajputs, hot 
they can give no very doflwto account even of their traditional origin. 

* Tha Ktilri Jilt aro alto toned la Delhi. Ther are laid to Lire irrunjt from Lb* cnlca of a 

Ebiiri wilh a Jalai. 

t l*ot* bj Jlr H, A, firritb, 0. fl, — ALLri can coljr nun j tho cider brother** nidow *nd 
to l lha rounder 
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69. “ TkeBralimau villages, as lias been said, generally separated from CHAP. I, GK 
some adjoining Jat or other estates , only four have had an existence longer 

than 13 generations. But it was an invariable habit for Jat settlers to Castes and 
bring Brahmans with them, and in many cases, therefore, their residence is Leading 
as ancient as that of fhe former. The Brahmans of the whole country-side families, 
are said to belong to the great Gaur sub-division of the race. Sir George Brahmans 
Campbell has conjectured that they are, perhaps, not a branch of the Gam 
tnbo of Bengal, but, that their name may have been derived from their resi- 
dence on the Ghaggar. The commonest clans are the Baslnsht and Gur 
in Jhajjar; the Mihrwal, Dabra and Bhaiad-dawaj m Gohaua, and the 
Koslush. * 

70. “ The Gujar villages also are all of recent origin, none dating back Gajars. 
further than eight generations. The Karana and Kathana clans are the 

two commonest and these aie also found in Gurgaon : the latter is the chief 
clan in Gnjrat itself. 

71. " The Afghans of Gohana are Kakarzai, and of Gunani Naghar- Afghans. 
Ghargast — two sub-diYisions of tho great Kakar tnbo which lies oast of Peslnn, 

the people are probably quite unaware of their lolation to each other. The 
Jhajjar Pathans are Eusafzai fiom the well-known valley m Peshawar none 
of the Afghans have been settled m tho district more than 14 generations 

72. “ The Biloches are of unknown sub-divisions , the oldest estate Bilochos. 
was founded only 10 generations back. 

73. “ The Sheikhs are Koreshis, and the Sayads, Hoseims, the Miscellaneous 
Kaiyaths are of the Kanungo and other families t m Government service, owners 
and the Mahajans aieall piopnetors with new titles. The other owners 

call for no notice heie. ” 

74. To the above account by Mr. Fan ska we of the origin of Division of 
the tribes there is little information to arid beyond what has been ^ 

given in the footnotes. Theie is, however, one noteworthy omis- tions 
sion ; Mr. Fanshawe has noticed the strong tribal organization ; 
athwart this runs a very curious division into JJiay or factions, wmch 
has been noticed by Sir D. Ibbetson in paragraph 190 of his Karnal 
Settlement Repoit. The two chief factions of thn noith • f rhe dis- 
trict are the Dahiya (which includes otneis besides the tribe of 
that name) and the Huulama fact’on, which is headed hv t* e 
Malik Jats and takes its name from Ahuiana. The sti nggle for 
supremacy between these two f ictions is still very marked, and 
led m 1909-10 to considerable bitterness when the H mlan as 
opposed the proposal of the Dahiyas to bold a pan< oat to teduce 
the bTais’ fees and to regulate marriage procedure for the whole 
country-side. Each party was jealous of the other, and the Dahiya 
faction retaliated by boycotting the leaders of the Haulania Geo- 
graphical necessities occasionally modify the natural divisions : for 

* There is an inferior class of Chamarwa Brahman who ministers to Chamars These are 
not agriculturists Compare the Dakota, Gujratis, etc 

fThe Kaiasths say they are Kshatnas, a claim that seems well founded— see Tarikh-i* 

Akwam by Mr J G Nenfeld and published by order of the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment, Circular No 4-119 to 128, dated 21st September 1885 at Allahabad Press Hindu Law of 
Succession by Babu Raj Kumar, B A , p 948 Oudh Gazetteer (1878), Volume II, p. 374 Their 
chief sub castes are named from the 12 sons ofOhitra Gupta who sprang from the body of 
Brahma and whose descendants the Kaiasths are Each sub-caste is divided into gota. 
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example, the isolated Alalik Tillages of Anwb, Bilbilan, Uiwnra and 
Jasran a belong to the faction of the sui rounding Dahiyus Self 
protection demands this 

Similar faobons dmde the Kadmns, Jakhorfl, Qohas, Dhanknrs, 
and other chief tnbea of the south, and in introducing the graded 
eaiUon system in 1910 the opportunity was taken of altering the 
zail boundaries to suit the factions, for the influence of a rafldar 
in a village of an opposite faction to his own extends only so far 
as the strong ana of the executive supports hum 

75 Several of the Jat tribal names suggest a toUnmstio 
origin Such aro the Hachhnr (mosquito), Jim (loose), Ohikara 
(gazolle), Mor (peacock) Similarly, the A furs have a Snnp (snake) 
got 

In appearanco the people of the distnot aro distinctly Hindu 
btonis, their faces reflecting, as Mr Faushawo noted, tho warm 
colour of the soil they tdL The Jats are generally of very flno 
physique, uud tho younger women often comely Though it is 
hardly possible to identify a man's tribe by his features it is often 
easy to soo that one of a group of lambnrdars in a villago is of a 
different got to his fellows From the southern port of tho dis- 
tuct where the demands and profits of agriculture aro loss then in 
tho irrigated north a large number of Jots enlist in the cavalry 
or infantry They make brave, but not particularly intelligent, 
soldiors. The Jat is slow to grasp a new idea, and whflo mdopend 
ont and democratic will generally follow his leader like a alioop 
For pntiont industry and endurance as an agriculturist he has few 
equals. If a Jat dots not pay Jus revenue it is usually a suro sign 
that Ihoro is nothing with which to pay it He is lord of tho 
land and when asked who ho is, replies “ zamindHr,” beforo be says 
" Jat." T bey are very olanmsb and obonsh tho momonos of ancient 
fouds It is a common saying in certain villages llmt they still 
hnvo thoir neighbours shoes with which they beat thorn in tho 
lawless days of 1857 They are shrewd, and love a joko, when 
they master it Their provorbs aro full of wisdom, often at their 
own exponse, for oxamplo — * 

Soil fodder eluthes hump, tnuuj, and ulL, these mix are U)»t poanded, 
seventhly the Jat. * 

The Jat os, would be ox pec fed, is orderly and law abiding as a 
rnli , hut his tempor is quickly rousid, nnd crimes of violence nro 
not uncommon 

Tho Jutm is Lor husband's helpmeet bho docs ovory kind of 
field labour oxcopt dnve a plough or cart and work a wall She 
is in addition to this a capable housewife It is noteworthy that 
many of the Jats’ provorbs take tho form of a conversation between 
him and bu wift* To her importance tho following proverb bears 
witness “ Red nco, a buffalo a milk, a thrifty woman at home, and 
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a horse to ride, these are heaven’s four marks ; had bread, a goat to CHAP, I, G. 
milk, a shrew m the house, and dirty clothes, these are the four Tnbfm 
signs of hell.” Castes, and 

76. The Bors rank with the Jats whom they closely resemble. Families. 
The Ahirs are perhaps superior even to the Jats m patient and skilful General 
agriculture. Living as they do m the sandy part of Jhajjar where characteristics 
the well runnels are so porous that they require to be plastered 

each time they are used, their resourcefulness has been more de- “ana. 
veloped than that of the Jats. The common saying Kosli 1m Aim , 
kheti la iadbir — “ The Ahir of Kosli, the craft of agriculture,” shows 
their reputation*. Like the Jats they practice widow marriage. 

Their women may always be known by their blue petticoats, and 
red orhnas worked on the hem m white. The proverb: Bawan 
bangle Kosli aur banhe Jcai hazar — " Kosli has 50 stone houses and 
several thousand. swaggerers,” shows that the surrounding Jats 
are somewhat jealous of them. 

The Brahmans are inferior cultivators to the Jats; though 
they have abandoned the strict rule that requires them to eat their 
food where it is cooked, their women give little or no assistance m 
the fields beyond bringing their meals They are often prohits 
as well as cultivators and are apt to fall between two stools. Mr. 

Fanshawe noted that they are better cultivators m a Jat village 
than m a Brahman-owned estate Though respected by the people 
(the village of Wazupur is called Dadan, from Dad a, the reverential 
method of addressing a Brahman) they are pilloried m the proverbs 
“ Kdl bdgar se upje, bard Bahman se ho ” — “ Famine comes from 
the Bagar as evil from a Brahman” ; and again, “ one may escape 
death, but not the Brahman.” 

77. The Muhammadan Rajputs have been described as “ good 
soldiers and indifferent cultivators whose real fm te lies in cattle-lif fe- tics of the 
ing.” They are certainly feckless farmers, generally preferring to Iiajputs- 
let their lands rather than till them m person. The first breath of 

the storm that bends the Jat breaks the RaDghar. In truth, agricul- 
ture is only the second string to their bow, military service being 
the first. The Rajput cncle of the Rohtak tahsil assessed at 
Ra. 52,000 has an annual income of Rs 4,62,400 from service and pen- 
sions. The criminal reputation of these Rajput villages is infamous 
The conduct of this tribe in the mutiny has been already mention- 
ed. It was a Ranghar of Kanhaur who shot Major Neill m 1887. 

The tribe has the worst possible reputation among the people of 
the country-side with whom the common saying is : — 

** Kutta billi do, Ravghar Gnjar do, 

Jib yeh rharon na hon , khule kowardn so .” 

“ The dog and the cat are a pair, and so are the Ranghar and 
Gujar , when these four aie not about, open your doors to sleep.” 
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CHAP i, o It is said that a Jat will not go alone at night to a Banghar 
village They quote — 

Cutrauuid a Gujar godi, jdnt jar, bar ptpal sikhrant, 
tfuafll**- Banghar hdra jtb jamyo, nainan nir dhalant " 

“You may know a Gujar done for when he’s lamed, a janl whon it 
dries from the root, a bar and pi pal from the top Know a 
Banghar beaten when the rhenm of age flows from his oyes " , 
again “A Banghar is best in a wine shop, or in gao), or in prison, 
or in tbo grave ” 

Their reputation as revenue payers is shown in the follow- 
ing proverb — 

“VMise patntu hot Kanhaur Niganah, 

Apnd boya ap khawen hakim no nahm dewtn ddnd ” 

'• From Delhi 85 miles are Kanhaur and Niganah Tlioy oat 
what they sow and pay Government novor a gram.” 

The Hindu Rajputs combine nil that is beat in tho Rajput 
with what is least admirable in tho Jat 


OundarU. 78 Tho Afghans and Pathnna are bod oultivntors, generally 
tlaoisi in debt and often dissolute. They make good soldiers The Gunnni 
i fe 1 - Pathons add a littlo horao-coping to their otlior moans of aubsiat- 
nJiodxa, enoe They are very bad revonue-payors The Bdoohes are poor 
cnltivatora and heavily indebted Like tho Banghars and other 
ffiSKtnd Muhammadan tribe3 their womankind are a burden to them instead 
Tt4t ' of nn assistance The Gujars are rankod with tbo Banghars by 
tho country aido but aro really superior to thorn as farmora nnd far 
less criminal Tho Dognrs live in Panib, a suburb of Rohtak, and 
nre much like their neighbours, the Jnts. Tho Sheklis of Bohtak, 
Jhnjjar and Molim are bad cultivators, quorrolsomo and litigious 
Tho Saiyadi of Khnrkhauda with their mtorminahlo family feuds 
and intrigues nre a porfcct nuisance in tho administration of tbo 
district. 

tw notia- 79 The tnbes notified as ngncultural under tho Land Aliena 
•1 SS^ ltltr hon Act (XUI of 1000) in tho distnot aro Ahir, Bilooh, Gujar, Jat, 
Moll, Moghul, Pulhan, Rajput, Ror, Smyad, and Qaur Brahman, 
(excluding Bohras) , of theso tho first on form ono group, and 
tho Gaur Brahmans have boon notified in a separate group with 
tlioir fellows in Gurgaon, Delhi and Karnal distriots, nnd tho 
Fattohabad, Hansi and Hissar lahtilt of tbo Hissar distncL 
Boa-ierkal. 80 Of tho non agricultural tribes tho Chamnrs aro far tho meet 
teiltdui. important, and they almost deservo to bo called agricultural Not 
only is thoir trado ossontial to tbo farmer, but thoy giro a great 
deal of assistance, cithor in return for a sharo of tho crop, or as 
day labourers in tho actual processes of agncnltaro, whilo it is 
very common to find them associated m cultivation as sanjhi 
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and dividing the pro6ts. It is becoming, too, more and CHAP I, a 
more common for them to cultivate independently as tenants. Writes, 
With, the growing demand for labour due to the expansion of the Caates.ahd 
country and the ravages of plague the customary position of the pimilief. 
Chamar is tending to give place to contract. Quarrels between 
the Jats and their menials are increasingly common and each side is 
more apt to claim its duos than to fulfil its obligations. The Cha- 
mars belong to a largo number of tribes, of which the Chahal and 
the Suhal are the commonest; they follow tho endogamous rules of 
the Jats They usually worship tho goddess Mata and burn their 
dead as do the Dhanaks and Kahars. They are reckless and 
improvident, and usually very poor. The carcases of dead animals, 
and the fruits of tho Jal tree alone stand between them and starva- 
tion when the crops fail. The Dhanaks and Chnhras, who are not 
often found together, are the village scavengers, while the Dhanaks 
usually weave as well. Khatiks or tanners are found m a few vil- 
lages. The Kumliars (pott9is), Chhipis (tailois and dye-stampers), 

Jhmwars (water-can jeis and molasses-cooks), Telis (oilmen), carpen- 
teis (who are usually Khatis and sometimes Bavins) and Loharg 
(blacksmiths) are the other important menial and non -agriculturist 
tribes. 

81. Most of these tubes as well as the professional castes as of Hearth fees 
Baniyas, Suravs , &c., have often to pay hearth fees, usually at the professional 11 
rate of Rs. 2 per hearth per annum to the village proprietary body, classes 
Technically there is a distinction between the hearth fees paid by 
meniak and the professional tax (traf-ahti aji) paid by tiaders and 
artisans though both are levied at the same rates and m the same 
way and loosely grouped together as hearth fees. 

The liability to hearth fees or tiaf does not constitute the 
memal. Mr. Fanshawe (paragraph 84 of his Settlement Report) 
nghtly defined a menial as “ one who for certain clearly defined 
regular services receives certain well-known regular dues.” A 
statement showing the services and dues of the menials will be 
found m paragraph 162. As a matter of fact a large number of 
villages which recorded the existence ,of this cess in 1879 have 
never exacted it and an attempt has been made in the recent 
settlement at greater definition on this matter. Even where the 
tax is levied there are often disputes as to payment by individual 
families. It is claimed that a "menial or trader who becomes a 
proprietor with rights in the common is ipso facto exempt, 
but the Jat does not admit that. The exemption is claimable 
only if the householder has acquired the proprietary right of the 
aotual ground on which his house stands. 

82. The trading class consists generally of Mabajans or Baniyas Trading 
(root banaj= trading) locally called Bakal. There are, however, in cIasses > Ac. 
many villages a few Bohra Brahmans, who are universally regarded 
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CHAP 1,0 as the lnat resort of the oreditleas borrower Most of the Maha- 
jans are VaiahnaviB, but in Eohtak and Go harm there are colonies 
Csstls^ and of Baraogia or Jams. 

Families- The butchers of Eohtak, Mehni and Gohann, who often com 
bine the more inoffensive trade of market gardening, are notorious 
for their quarrelsomeness and violence 
Pome i»» 83 The following notes on some of the tribes of whom least 

kn £JJ i c “ tC1 ' is known were prepared by Mr H A Smith, 0 S 

“Telia in this district are almost all Muhammadans, hot at the last 
cent ob 30 out of 7,248 returned themselves os Qmdus. The Tuawar got 
olatm Rajput dot cent and the Dahima gat a Brahman descent. Their got* 
never hare local Dame*. Their objects of worship are Tory van out. Some 
worship Khawaja, the Pir of Ajmer, some Baba Hawn and some Boab 
Kulandar of Panipot. 

“ The panohayal of the Teb« is an ancient institution. Each local 
group of Telit has its chaudhn and he has power after consulting the 
■pane nay at to excommunicato or otherwise punish members of the tribe 
“No outsider can becomo a Teh. 

The timim , “8-1 Only the Brahma Bhata are found m Bohtalc out of tho four olaojc* 
Into whioh the Hindu BhaU are divided. They are endogamout and 
wear tho janeo They will only oat food cookod by Brahmans, Aggnrwal 
Mahajans o/ thomselvos and they forbid widow ro- mama go. They are 
in fact closely akin to tho Brahman* and call themsolvoi Gnnr Brahmans, 
following the rites of this body on ceremonial occasions. Tho 
story of their origin *uggesU Brahmtn authorship. On one occasion 
Brahma wishod to give an aim* (dan) No Brahman, bowuvor, 
would acoopt aim* and finally a sister’s ton of a Brahman was found who 
agreed to do ao Hit descendants ore called Bhata 

“ Their function is to ting songs on occasions of festivity, and to summon 
mourners from distant villages to take part in funerals. BhaU are also 
learned in the genealogies of thoir patron* who inolnde Brahmans and 
Mabajans only * There are 300 Hindu BhaU Id tho district. There is a 
small community of Muh amma dan BhaU in Gohono — 30 in number— who do 
not follow Brahman cus t o m *. They represent three groupi — Bejlan, Lil 
Saba and Gur Dora Thoir daties are more oxtonsiro than thoso of tho 
Hindu BhaU, for thoy as nimble tbo brotherhood for marriages road out tho 
lisU of tho downcs, reciting chanU as they go, btmdos tinging tong* on nil 
festivo occasions. Thoir patrons aro Muhammadan Raj puts and II aha jams, 

“fki The O hhi m bft s [locally qallcd Chhipit] of thisdistnot who nambor 
F 5,002 aro all Hindus The names of their got * aro local, but it i* a tradition 
among them to accept such name* at tbo ooprico of tboir family minstrels 
may assign to them Tho panchayat system obtain* araoag them though 
it teem* to bo loting iU hold Thoir principal cfiaunt ra is at Delhi. No 
onUidor can become a Chlumha. 

u. 1it u 80 The Mali* haTo firo groups— Qola, Plml, Saim, Etchhi and Mtcbhi. 

The Gol* Mali* rank highest as thoy do not cat meat, drink * pints or allow 
widow ro-m*mnge. Thoir women do not wear tho note-ring Mott of tho 
ifah* m Rohtal belong to this groap. They hare tho fotfomng got * — 


* TMJ U do \ to Jit* uo ccrUial/ lcciadol.— J 
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(1) Kambo Khar Khatn, _(2) Kambo Kethh, (3) Ohhnnniwal, (4) CHAP I, Hi 
Khar Khatn, (5) Mabrwal, (6) Panwar, (7) Knoriw&I, (8) Gosaran, (9j ~T~ 

Bachre, (10) Indorya, (11) Katarya, (12) Gbantolya, (13) Piplan, (14) Castesand 
Tikorya, (15) Bawamwal, (16) Bhurya, (17)Girno, (18) Kapur Khatn, (19) Leading 
Said Mokkhi, (20) Kuhar, (21) Tundwal, (22) Jamalpurya, (23) Bagri, (24) Families. 
Dhanya, and (25) Tosir. 

"These got names are mainly local. The Maha avoid four gots in marn- Mahs 
age. They have no special saints or holy places. They have a panchayat 
with a chaudhn to guard the rules of the caste. 

"87. The Chuhras aro by then* religion divided into the following Chuhras, 1 
classes . — 

(1) Balmiki or Lai Begi. 

(2) Satti Shahi. 

(3) Be Parwah. 

(4) Shekhnye or Mush. 

(5) Mazhbi or followers of Guru Nanak 

"Balmiki and Mazhbi Chuhras only aie found in this district Lai 
Beg is said to have been a disciple of Balmiki and hence the Balmiki 
are also called Lai Begis. It is said that Balmiki was in ancient 
tunes a famous dacoit One day he met Brahma's son Sanakadig whom 
he tried to rob , Sanakadig offered to surrender himself voluntarily, 
provided he were assured that Balmiki’s relations were willing to 
Bhare the burden of his iniquities Hearing this, Balmiki returned to 
his home and enquired from his relations whether they were ready to 
Bhare in his iniquities, but received a negative answei. This refusal made a 
profound impression on his mind, and returning to Sanakadig he told wliat 
had occurred The latter thereupon gave him sound advice which appealed 
to him forcibly and he at once followed the Rishi While on then* way they 
met a pregnant woman who had had no food for a long time Balmiki stole 
some food and gave it to the hungry woman. The latter thereupon offered 
prayers for his welfare, but Sanakadig refused to go with him, because he 
still carried on his evil practices Meanwhile a oloud cast a shadow over 
them. Sanakadig said that it came owing to his devotional exercises, while 
Balmiki made the same claim for his They then separated and the cloud 
continued to hover over the head of Balmiki Sanakadig thereupon 
advised him to worship God on the spot wheie the oloud had appeared 
Balmiki obeyed, and continued praying till his whole body was covered 
with dirt Subsequently when Sanakadig again passed by and discovered 
Balmiki m this condition of holiness he told him that he was now a veritable 
- avatar (“ Incarnation of God") and that people would worship him as snob. 

The following are the gots of Balmiki Chuhras — 

" Badlan, Lohat, Tak, Kagra, Pohal, Hatwal, Bagre, Dulgach, Sode, 

Bohat, Chaudalia, Saraswali, and Saron 

" The Mazhbi Chuhras have only one got in Rohtak, viz., Pail Powarh* 

Two only of the Balmiki gots have furnished accounts of themselves s 

" Badlan —This grot claims to have descended from Pnnwar Rajputs. They 
say that their original home was Dhar Angri m the Deccan and that their 
ancestors emigrated with Kaiths to Tibba (or Batta) Nagar in this district 

" Lohat — This got also claims desoent from Rajputs. They are said to be 
the descendants of Sanjhar Das These two groups marry outside their 
caste gots. They invite Brahmans of their own tribe to their mainages, 
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CHAP Ij Q They do not marry with Changsrs. Thoir girls are generally married 
_~r~ before the age of 15 or 18 years , in fact it is considered disgraceful if they 
Casteafani 8X0 1106 by that age. They bury their dead and consider Baltruk 

Leading as God’s brother and worship him u their prophet. They read mruu 
ys mU les- (prayer) in a line headed by the Imam. Tho words uttorea by the Imam 
ore repeated by the congregation. While prostrating themselves they 
repeat the following words — 

Bdlmtk Kaji B&lauk Bhdjl B&lviQt Mw5fi Bolo momno iroAi cl. 

“The sweeper* of the Pad Powar got who are followers of Guru Nannie 
claim to haro descended from Rajputs. It is said that n Rajput woman who 
was pregnant threw la her lot with the Chuhras, but as tho son bora to hor 
was of Rajput descent, his descendants were blown as tho Pad Powar got. 
They do not rants Bra hmans to their marriages, bat tho ceremony is 
porforznod by one of their own number who is learned in such matters. 
Thoy hold Gum Nanak m high oeteem sad consider him as their religious 
guido. Thoy bury their dead. The sweepers of the Balmda group allow 
members of every c&sto with the exception of Dhanak, Sonai, ana Dhi to 
join thoir group, provided they adopt their profession Tho convert is 
required to pro pare II sera of viahda and after placing tho samo under tho 
banner of Belmik perform worship 

* Mombers of ovory religion can join the group of sweepers who are tho 
followers of Guru Nanak. Soma of tho swoopors prepare a tharbat by 
diluting burn or sugar in water and rocito tlokat or versos, during tho 
process. When tho tharbat is prepared the convort is msdo to drink it. 
Tho tloka is this — 


Jbiawsi*. 


u Eh onhtr ' tat nam ', bar la parAb nirbhu, mnesr, Akdl mural, qpmtg 
*a» bhang , tal Our Parthad,jdp ad each, jugad tach, Aai hhi 
tach, Nanak, hon bhi tach.” 

Translation . — “ Ho is ono» Om, His namo is trao, Ho is tho creator, 
foarloss, bearing enmity to nobody He fa immortal and so If -created. 
Worship Him, 0 Nanak, who was Truth in tho aeons passod, Who is 
Truth, and who will be Truth.” 

** The Maxhabis pray twioo a day, morning and ovening 

1 88 In tho Rohtak District only tho Mohar sub-cssto of J hi n wars is 
found, whoso oponym sprang from tho sweat on the brow of God. This word 
Mohar or Kohar is said to bo a contraction of Kandhnr from landha, a 
shoulder This sub-casto is partly omployod 10 agriculture, but its chiof 
occupation 1s that of carrying palankeens and supplying water Jhinwars 
are also fisbennoa and baa loot- maker*. They worship Kara Bhsgat. Widow 
mamago (Corsica) prevails in this sub-casta In marriage thoy avoid two 
got*, Tho golt of the Mohar sub-casto are as follows — 

Lamar 
Dhonebak. 

Brainy a. 

Hai ran. 

Robin 

“ Brahiya” u not a »c para to sab casto. 

M A strict pancAugai system obtains among tho Mohar sub-casto. Tho 
town of Rohtak Is the chatmlra or metropolis. Hero tho rAandAri of 8 1 
nliuRC*, which aro nudor tho control of tho cAnunfra rondc*. bach villago 
semis its representatives called tardar or panch to tho ehaudhn of tho 
(Auunlra when tho panchayal is common cod. 


Dhoyanao 

Silan 

Jagton 

Dolan. 
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' Tribes, 
Castes and 
Leading 
Families 


“ Besides these, there are the following, thanaa in this distriot whioh the CHAP I, Gt 
Jhinwars call thoppas 

Kiloi. Sanghi. 

Bhalot. Lakhan Mazra. 

Jasiya. Kalanaur. 

“ When any member of the community breaks any role of the caste, the 
chaudhri of the chaunlra holds a meeting consisting of the representatives 
of 84 villages and thoppadar. The ohaudhri having taken all the com- 
plaints brought against the accused into consideration passes, after consulta- 
tion with the panchayat, a resolution imposing punishment on the convict, 
which the convict is bound to undergo. 


“The Mohar Jhmswars do not allow members of other castes to pm 
them, whether they adopt their occupation or not.” 

89. Leading men in the countryside are conspicuous by their 
absence. There is no single family of marked wealth or influence ; 
the leading one perhaps is that of the Rajput Thakurs of Kutam, 
of whom Thakur Jai Narain Singh, Honorary Magistrate, is the 
best known member. Thakur Kalian Smgh, of Jahazgarh, 
owner of Palrah village, is a Rathor Jat, whose grandfather, 
Dhonkal Singh, claimed to be the lawful Maharaja of Jodhpur and 
fleeing from the state in a time of intrigue and civil war was 
sheltered by the Nawab of Jhajjar. Among the Jats Jamna Ram;* 
Mahk, of Ahulana, commands the greatest respect, but bis position 
is being challenged by the younger generation of a less conserva- 
tive type. There are a large number of distinguished native 
officers and some others who have won themselves rank and 
position, but they are not natural leaders of the countryside. There 
are only six persons m the whole district entitled to a seat in a 
divisional durbar, and whenever a post has to be filled of honorary 
magistrate, sub-registrar, zaildar or safedposh, the same difficulty 
arises of selecting the most worthy candidate from a crowd of 
comparative nonentities. 


Section H — Social Life. 


90. The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes by 
the census of 1901, is showa below. 


, 

Census of 

J 

In villages 

In towns, i 

Total. 

All religions 

Census of 1901 ... 

1 

f 



Ml III 

1868 

1881 

1891 

1901 

Hindus 

Jams 

Muhammdans 

5,403 

5,344 

5,324 

5,346 

5,421' 

5,134 

in 

5,113 

5,106 

5,046 

5,247 

6,169 

4,701’ 

5,443 

5,351 

5,308 

5,384 

5,335 

5,325 

4,973 


Proportion 
of males and 
females. 


* Jampa Bam died while these pages were zn proof .— £? 1 7 
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CHAP I. H. Taking the whole district the males compare as folloWB pi 
Sctial life. 10,000 of the population with the surrounding distnota — 


Rohtak 5,288 

Gnrgson 5 233 

Hlfflar 5 850 

Delhi ( excluding city) 5,850 

Knmfll 5,423 


With the exception of Gnrgnon none of the adjoining diatnota 
show so good a proportion of females the percentage of females 
id Rohtiik ia veiy nearly Constantin the three last census, pis — 


1881 

1891 

1901 


63 5 
630 
52-9 


oPpopoSaiafl 91 The following table shows the diatribotion by ago 
hr m£c tad sex of every thousand of the population for Muhammdans, Hu 
*“• and Jains, the notnal nrnnber being given in table X of part B 


adds 



Hiax-n. 

MraununiP. 


lUlot 

Female*. 

Male*. 

Female*. 

Male* 

Female*. 

Under 5 



00 

57 

03 

.5 

C3 

CO 

0—20 



73 

00 

16 

71 

7o 

G3 

10-1S 


_ 

or 

55 

ea 

53 

68 

M 

16—20 



u 

U 

47 

43 

47 

40 

20 — as .. 



u 

40 

as 

45 

40 

U 

25— 30 



43 

29 

IT 

89 

49 

to 

30—05 



41 

40 

3® 

39 

43 

to 

35—40 



30 

23 

2J 

23 

04 

33 

10-45 ~ 

.. 

— 

3 a 

35 

32 

37 

38 

51 

<5—50 .. 



23 

15 

l* 

18 

to 

23 

tO— 55 - 



27 

23 

25 

20 

23 

22 

52— CO 



ii 

7 

0 

7 

13 

7 

W and over 

- 

- 

27 

21 

S3 

32 

19 

2 0 

Total 


*38 

404 

498 

50J 

633 

407 


Antiquo figures call attention to a cunons result After 10 
ono would expect oaob year to ebow n decreasing numbor of 
survivors, bat oach caste and sex shows on incroaso under tho 
heads 10—45 years, 00 and ovor, nod with tho oxcoption of Jams 
at 60 — 55 years of ago Una is no doobt an error duo to on 
uncertainty that moreases with years and to a tondonoy to oxng 
gorato age os years go on, and to stato tho ago in round numbers, 
nxaotly similar results wore noticod and disenssod in tho 
provincial census of 1881 

Fecundity and longevity both appear to be grostor amoDgit 
Muhammadans than Hindus, results that have been noticed 
before and ore probably attributable to tho somewhat hotter 
nourehment, and possibly le=s laborious hves of tho formor 
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92. In the abstract in the margin are shown more clearly the chap X, H. 



Hindus 

Muhamm- 

dans 

0—1 

97 

103 

1—2 

96 

104 

2—3 

91 

103 

<t 3 — 4 

97 

108 

4-6 

91 

95 

Total 0—5 

94 

102 

5—10 

90 

95 

10—15 

82 

85 

16—20 

82 

92 

20—25 

90 

116 

25-30 

88 

108 

30—35 

96 

114 

35-40 

82 

103 

40-46 

93 

117 

45—50 

76 

89 

50—65 

85 

106 

55—60 

64 

78 

60 and over 

88 

112 


number of females to each 100 


Social Life. 


males at the different ages of 
life for Hindus and Muham- 
madans separately. The first cide. 
object with which these figures 
are always scrutinised is to 
ascertain whether they present 
any indication of female in- 
fanticide. Certainly they do 
not, for the birth rate of girls 
among Hindus (and they are 
mostly Jats, the only class m 
the district that could be sus- 
pected of the practice) is com- 
paratively high, it being a well- 
known fact whether as a result 
of deliberate elimination of 
female progeny in past ages, or 
of other physiological laws that 
the male birth rate is higher 
than the female. Custom 
argues against the belief no less 
strongly than statistics, for the 
purchase of brides is admitted by 
the Jats — 'With a certain amount 
of apology and obvious sense of 
shame — to be a practice that 


o O */ t J u ' 

require explanation, so much as those for Muhammadans. It is 
believed that a low degree of fecundity is accompanied and evidenced 
by a higher proportion of male births, and it seems possible that 
the matured age at which sexual relations begin with Muham- 
madans than with Hindus coupled with the less laborious lives of 
their women may account for a better proportion of female births 
among the former though it is certainly surprising to see the number 
in actual excess of the male births. The provincial totals show 95 
Muhammadan girls ’to each 100 boys, and only 93 Hindu girls. 

Turn next to the subsequent years of life. In both classes 
there is a sudden drop m the proportion of females in the 5th 
year of life and in the case of Hindus there is ODe m the 3rd year 
as well. Clearly even if female infanticide were the practice 
we should not look for it after several years of careful nurture. 
A partial explanation of these figures is perhaps to be found 
m the famine years of 1896-97 and 1899-1900 when it is 
possible enough that with those who felt the keenest pinch the 
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CEAP I, H boys were better looked after than the girls, while m the case of 
SccuTEt/a. Mnhammadann it moat be remembered too that we are dealing 
with very small figures and are therefore especially liable to be 
misled m any conclusions From 10 to 20 there is a remarkable 
drop m the nnmber of Hmdn women It is probable that there 
really is a considerable deorease here, for this is tho nnbilo age for 
Hindu girls, and there is no doobt that many fall victims to early 
child bearing, bnt it is not improbable that just beonnse these are 
the nubile years the age of a good number of girls who have not yet- 
found husbands 13 minimised, whioh would moreaso the apparent 
scaroity of girls of this age. Muhammadan girls return a much better 
proportion in this period, bnt as they normally marry later they are 
loss oxposed to the penis of child birth — and also to the temptation 
of understating age — during these years than their Hindu a in tors 
The later Hindu figures are canons in that, though from 26 
onwnrds there is a gradual decrease as would be expected in the 
number of women, tho periods onding with fire regularly return 
proportionately more than do the ervon tons One would expect tho 
rale noticed above to work constantly with both Boxes which would 
loare tho proportions between them nnnffooted In tho case of the 
Musalmans tho great moreaso of women from 20 to 46 at all oronta is 
probably explained by the absence of mon of thoeo periods of their 
liras m their regiments, for m the small population with whioh wo 
nro dealing it noeds the addition of only 600 mon to rovorso tho 
proportions of tho sexes. Beyond 60 it is possible enough that 
amoDgst Muhammadans a woman's is really a “ bettor life." 
s uni 93 In tho following tablo I abstract tho percontago of Hindu 
jujJjLj'iSjand Muhammadan males and fomalos respectively that ore rnnglo 
poiflpmj or married (molnding of course widowed) at oaoh ponod of life 
Tho figures are important ns bearing on the three questions of tho 
mnmngo ago (which has already been allndod to m tho loat 
paragraph) of polygamy and polyandry — 
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I have compared these figures with a similar abstract made CHAP. I, H 
from the census return of 18S1 and find a very olose correspond- Social Life 
ence, the variations showing no tendency towards a change of praotice 
in favour of oarlior or later marriage ; it may therefoie be assumed 
that, subject perhaps to somo allowances for the tendency to under- 
state the age of nubile spinsters, they ropiesent fairly accurately 
the custom of the country sido as to the age of marriage. The first 
outstanding conclusion is that the raarnago ago is later for Muham- 
madans than for Hindus and later for malo3 than for females within 
eaoh class — facts which of course need no statistics to prove 
them. The next point is that infant marriage is the exception and 
not the rule, and that even child marriage — as distinct from infant 
marriage on the ono hand and adult marriage on the othor — 
is comparatively raro amongst Muhammadans of the male sex. 

Amongst Hindus, on the other hand, though only a quarter 
of the men from 10 — 15 are married moro than half are 
married m the next lustrum, but not till they are adults 
of from 20 — 25 does tho married proportion reach three-quarters. 

It must be remembered too that the marriage of these statements is 
the shadi and not the malclaica , and that m cases of child marnago 
consummation does not usually follow immediately. The figures 
for the male population are therefore pretty satisfactory even for 
Ebndus, but with their women of 10 — 15 a half are already married 
and in the next lustrum theio are only 5 per cent, unmarried. It 
follows that a largo Dumber of girls have borne children by the time 
they are 15, and there are probably few who have not borne before 
20, and it is this universal premature motherhood which is probably 
responsible for tbe waste of female life, and possibly for the lower 
proportion of female births. Among the Muhammadan gmls only 
84 per cent, are married before the age of 15, and even at the age 
of 20, 19 ppr cent, are still unmarried. 

The ijLext fact which is noteworthy is the large number of 
Hindu males that die old bachelors. At 30 we still see 19 per cent, 
unmarried,! and at 40, 14 per cent. Now assuming that all the 
Hindu ascetics of the district are celibate (which is not quite the 
case) we should get a reduction m the figures of bachelors through- 
out, and distributing their ages m the proportions that obtain 
in the whole population, we get, instead of percentages of 
19, 16, 14, 12, 11, 9 m the last six ages of the statement 
12, 10, 9, 7, 6, 6 per cent of bachelors. The figures, though 
reduced, are still remarkable. As the proportion of bachelors at 
each age is successively less it may be argued that if onlya man lives 
long enough he is sure to marry, and be regretted that we have Dot 
details of the years over 60. But 1 believe that the number who 
contract a first marriage over 85 years of age is infinitesimal, and the 
explanation of the successive diminution m the number of bachelors 
of each period of life must either be found in a reluctance to> return 
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CHAP I H. oneself as single when the marriage period ia passed or in the fact 

SoclidLlfa. ^at the married state tends to greater longevity than the single 
If this 13 bo, the figure on which attention should be concentrated 
ia that for the age 35 — 10 These bachelors will mostly die old 

baohelors The Hindu generally disbelieves m the possibility of 
dying continent, but at the same time the people of Rohtak aro or 
tremely clean livers , the opportunities of an evil bvobhood aro small, 
and the disgraoe that attaches to one great. Theso cODSidera 
tions and the figures support the belief, which most officers convors 
ant with this traot of country have entertained, in the existence tui 
rota of a system of polyandry This institution is probably the first 
stage in development of a savage peoplo after they have omorgcd 
from a more animal condition of promiscuity It is the oonoomitant 
of female infanticide Polygamy is a later stage of comparative lux 
ury, and indicates the ability to Bnpport a larger non productive 
population The family is the first organisation, when ell things 
including the wife are owned in common The eldest brother is tho 
head of tho house, but tho younger brothors ha™ their rights, and 
tho universal anmvnl of the larema custom of widow romamago 
among the Jats shows how tho younger brother (though now it is 
not nocossnrily always the younger brother or any real brother) 
soaceods to the headship of the family on tho elder's death. 
Nothing oxcopt polyandry, whioh is oven admitted by tho poople to 
occur though not oounteuoncod, will explain those figures.* 

As regards polygnmy it is the oxooption for either Musnlman 
or Hindu in tho district to take o second wife oxcopt for spooml 
causoB euob as barrenness Tho total of married persons (hero of 
oourso excluding widows and widownrs) nro ns follows — 


Ilia pc i. • 

Mtnumopisa. 

Hoi*. 

1 

Fcnwlo. 

Ter cent of 
women. 

lai*. 

Female. 

IVrcent of 
women. 

130, <11 

130,614 

101 

life* 

22 0C1 

110 


Whon it is romomberod that tho figures for Hindus idoI udo l-arevm 
married widows, which is not marnago by eelootiou, or election, 
and that a number of married mon— a numbor which in tho caso of 
tho Muhammadans would bo suffloiont to affect tho figures vory 
considerably — must have boon absent in their rcgimonts, it will bo 
seen that the custom is indeed raro 

A. r ao t t rrJp£v±»bl« Jat of ~r acqaaialac-* procttf&l bis too • nuiguiUco from tb* arm7 
L c . Av n LLi wife oxll not bo Lruaicu aloa* u ba tipliincJ, ill bli jumiztt *oal \r*r* too aaul* 
to jilu La d i al la j wUb li* diSault/ 

la a alalnl cue of lii ixuiei pluiJci Cut tbo caaplabial hu bli breOwf a wifa. 
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Those who want to see these and kindred topics more fully CHAP I, H 
discussed should turn to the census report of 188 1 to which I am c? TT f 
indebted for practically all the results I have been able to deduce B ° Cial Llfe ' 
from the present returns. To the arguments there presented I 
-have been able to add nothing new though the figures I have quoted 

seem to reinforce them, 

" ; 

94. Inheritance through the daughter or sister is occasionally inheritance 
allowed with the consent of the reversioners, and this sometimes dltalawa 
explains the presence m the village of a sub-division of an alien 
tribe, though this more often reflects a separate foundation. The 
intruder however is often unpopular and glad to sell the land he has 
inherited and bhanje la aulad (uterine succession) is a common 
explanation of individual sales. 

Inheritance is usually per capita ( pagn bat or bhai bat) but in 
'some villages or families per stirpes ( bir bat or chunda bat). 

95. , When a boy is born his father or grandf ather goes to a The se 
Brahman and making him a small present asks him to select a name. ] d 0 r ctl ? nofchl1 - 
The Brahman opens his patra, and having regard to the time of renaname8 
birth selects the initial letter for the child’s name. On the 6th 
day after birth one of the elder men of the family chooses a name 
beginning with that letter, avoiding any name already given to any 
elder (genealogically) member of the family, whether still alive or 
dead. Within these limits the selection of a name is arbitrary. The 
child may be named after a god or goddess as Kanhaya (Krishna), 

Sheoji (after Shiv), Raje Ram (Ram Chandra), Devi Sahai (protected 
by Devi), or after a holy place as Mathura or a holy object as Tulsi 
(basil). Sometimes the names are selected with the object of avert- 
ing the jealousy of an evil spirit. This is the explanation of such 
‘ names as Molar (bought), Mangta (borrowed), Ghasita (dragged), 

Budhu (stupid), Badlu (exchanged — for rice given by the mother m 
charity). Kurriya means muck-heap, and the child of a mother 
who has lost several children m infancy will be laid after birth by 
a heap of refuse and so named. Girls from birth are less appreciat- 
ed than boys, and for their names no Brahman is consulted, but 
some elder woman in the house names the baby. After marriage 
she is generally - called by the womenfolk m her father-in-law’s 
house by her father’s name with the addition of the termination hi 
as Tejahl, Lakhahl Men will call her by her husband’s name as 
Badlu kf. 

96. The Jatsare endogamous, that is to say they can many The laws oi 
mtono other caste; but m relation to the tribe they are exogamous. M0rmamas ° 
Neitherthe boy nor girl can marry a member of his or her own 
tribe (got), nor the mother’s, nor the father’s mother’s, nor usually 
the mother’s mother’s. The last bar is not however universal, and 
the restriction is apparently becoming laxer. The step-mother’s 
tribe is also barred. hfo marnage will take place with a member 
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CHAP I H. o£ a permitted tribe -resident in the some village sometimes the 
SMlidLlfa. restriction will bo extended to members of Bnohm tribe living in nn 
other Tillage, so strong is tho fooling of relationship existing among 
pooplo of one village Tho Nave Jots of Madana Khurd have 
struck np on imaginary connexion with tho Kndinn of Ben and 
will not intermarry, although their brother Nnres of Aladana 
Kalan linvo no such scruples. Tho Golin Jats will not intermarry 
with Dngor or Salanka who were their jajmans beforo the Golins 
lost their Brohmimcal status Specuil fends or friendships 
restnet marriage among other tnbea, os for mstanco, between 
tho Deswnl and tho Chnndhnm and Phoghat, the Hudah and 
Dabn3, the Gollat and Salaklnn, or the Ohilnr and Ohiknrn. 

^eiatocii gy The ceremonies connected with raamago nro much tho 
iiiiSJrijaB. same ln Kohtak as elsewhere An admirablo account will ba found 
m paragraphs 817 to 882 of Ibbotson’s Knmal Settlement Report 
There is no limit to the namber of wives a Jat may havo but ho 
seldom has more than one byahla (fully mamod virgin) wife at 
onco, and when ho does it is generally because the first wife has 
failed to bear lnm sons On the other hand ho may have a Icarewa. 
or widow married wife in addition. No woman can ho twioo 
married, i « , can go twice through tho oeromony of biah Kareica 
or widow marriage is accompanied by no ceromonios tho woman 
merely resumes her bracelets and colourod clothes and puts np bor 
hair ngoin, signs of married life whioh she had abandoned nt her 
husband's death Sometimes thero will be publicity boforo tho 
brotherhood , sometimes cohabitation alono is hold to constitute 
ltartwa Proporly the ceremony can take plnco only with a 
brother's or cousin's widow Tho explanation is that tho tio is tho 
ognabo tie and that tho land is tho property of tho family In 
point of fact however the widow often chooses lo bvo as wife of her 
“ fnney man " and to relinquish all connexion with hor husband’s 
land bho cannot bo compelled to romarry, but often tho influonoo 
of tho family is too strong for hor and sho lias to yield to 
their wishes if tho yonngor brother or any youogor brother 
or tho noxt hoir is unmarried or has no children, a lareica 
mamago with tho widow is more likoly to take plnoo than if ho 
has obildron or is mornod. Often a young widow will present a 
petition to tho Doputy Commissioner asking for sanotion to marry 
a man of hor choice, but with such applications bo is wiso to havo 
nothing to do 

Castos that do not admit widow mamago taunt tho Jat with 
tho provorb — 

“A ja heti, lolo phoro, oh mar jno nur bahutoro ” 

“ Come, daughter, circle tho marriage fire, if this ono dies, 
there nro plenty more ” 
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The mahlawa or consummation of marriage takes place m the CHAP. I, H. 
3rd, 5tb, 7th, 9th or 11th year after the biah or shadi. Theie SocialLife 
is luck in odd numbers. A daughter’s dowry is 11, 21, 81, 41, 51, 

61, 71, 81, 91, or 101' rupees, though some will go above the 
latter sum, Perhaps too the odd rupee is based on, the same 
feeling which prompts the subscriber to give a guinea instead of a 
sovereign. It is theoretically disgraceful for a Jat to take money 
for his daughter from the bridegroom’s parents and the better 
class Jats will not do this. Nevertheless the custom is extremely 
common amongst the poorer sammdars, and every year increas- 
ingly so. An old man, or a cripple or one-eyed boy is sure to have 
to pay heavily for his bride. There is a movement among the Jats 
at present, led largely by the Ary a Sarnaj, to reduce the expenditure 
at every stage of the marriage procedure, and to eliminate the 
grosser ceremonies that accompany it. 

Further information on" this and similar points, both as 
concerning! the Jats and the other ohief tribes of the, district will 
be found in Riwaj-i-am or record of customary law for the distriot. 


98. The joint family system properly so called js not found famil y 
amongst the, Jats, but it,is common for several brothers, and even* e ' 
occasionally for cousms, to liye together and farm the land jointly. 

More often' the land is managed jointly while the owners live 
- separately either m separate buildings or m separate houses with 
a common yard. Partition of the land however becomes every 
year mpre frequpnt. 


99. The adobe «houses-are as a rule comfortable of their class ; 
an admirable description of them was given by Mr. Fanshawe m 
his Settlement 1 ieport' and may be reproduced here. 


The houses 
of the people. 


“ The villages of the Jhajjar tahsil , which have thatohed and sloping 
roofs to the houses, are pot unlike river,-side villages m the Punjab, but. 
they ai,’e more regularly built, and the Immense open cattle yards of the 
-latter aie not found m, them, The villages elsewhere throughout the 
distinct are of one special type, which deserves a full description. On 
approaching them it is seen that the loads, where they converge on the 
village or village-jungle, are flanked by banks and thorns, m order to 
prevent the cattle, on their way to grazing, from breaking into the fields. 
The jungle itself generally encloses th,e village on every side, bat sometimes 
it is confined to one or two sid.es only, and elsewhere the fields come 
up to the village walls almost Scatteied, lound about are the tanks 
(johais) for the cattle, and into which the rain-water, caught by the 
jungle-lands, drains, some fine trees will-be found on the banks here, one 
or two wells often handsomely finished with masonry platforms and 
superstructuie and perhaps a masonry ghat. Close lound the skirts of the 
village are plaoed the enclosures for fodder and fuel . (gatwaie and bitoie ), 
strongly fenced with thorns, resounding m the morning with the noise 
of the chopping of fodder, and at tunes full of women ai ranging the 
cakes of dned fuel, or preparing to carry them off m baskets to the 
houses. A ditch neaily always surrounds the village itself, aud tho 
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CHAP I, H. ‘ oator walla of the dwellings are completely closed towards it, oxcopt round 
tome open space into ■which tho doors of the houses open, and whera tho 

Social Life- Erects dobonch The roads leading to the villogo are gonornlly 
broad enough to admit a cart np them f they often end in a blind 
alley, each anb-diviaion of the village being oat off internally from 
the rest. The doorways opening on to the streets ore usually hand 
soraoty made of wood Inude is the oourtyard in which the cattle 
aro stabled and beyond this the room whore tho household livo in many 
cases the door opens into this room itself. Through tho gloom of the smoko, 
dao to the meal which is cooking it may bo seen that substantial wooden 
pillars support tho roof and that throughout tho room brass dishes and 
pots spinning wheels baskets recep tuples of grain, etc., aro scattorod 
about in comfortable confusion whflo the subdued murmur of the grinding 
of tho corn mill is heard from some hidden recess. A ladder connects the 
roof with the ground through a trap-door , on tbo top of tho houao fodder 
is stored cottou and giam aro placed to dry, and the family sloop in tho 
hot woathor Tho villago rest boose (pores) will bo found situaioa outside 
tho walls or in tho middlo whom savoral roads meofc. Before it, on tho 
platform aro bods and cooking pots for tho use of travellers, on whom 
tho barbers and ohntnar, whose turn it is, wait. In the poorest 
villages tho rest-house is merely a largo opon shod But m most it is 

handsomely faced with wood work, and part of tho walls are bnck built , 
whilo in many tho rest-houses ore mado of masonry throughout, and tho 
plastered walls aro decorated on their ait on or with pic tare* of tigers 
and horses, elephants, and railway trains, Hindu gods and British 
soldiers. Tho houro of tho carpenter will bo disc ore red by tho 
wood collected round it aud that of tho blacksmith by tho littlo farnuco 
balow tho troosin front of it tho oil man may hare a buffalo at work on 
tho mill tho dyer's dwelling ia rocogmiablo by tho skeins of bright 
colored threads hang oat to diy and tho pooy of tno barber will announce 
wboro that official liras. Tho trad or will bo found cleaning ootton out- 
sido his shop whoso wall is ado mod with toils and tho blood red band 
(ominous emblem ! called thapa*) or squattod insido amid grain bogs oil 
]ors, and multifarious lodgers. Outsido tho village walls, and often in a 
Boparato colony boyond tho viUago ditch, tho boutoa of tho menials will bo 
seen, thaso of the c humors with high s moiling tanning vats, and skins full 
of curing mmtor hanging from tho truos, and thoso oftho dnanaks with tho 
wobs Btretched in front of thorn, «ud tbo wornon uud mon going up and down, 
and twisting tho threads or brushing them into regularity Tho potter's hoaso 
m villages whoro ho ousts, will alio be found outsido tbo walls surroundod 
by brokon potsherds and owes. Pig* and chickens rush wildly about at the 
sight of tho stranger und Jus horse and doga Bet up a hideous clamour on 
every side Puling through tho village you aro probably looked down ou 
by mookoya from tbo roof top* long linos of women and girls will bo Boon 
carrying up water in brass or oar then ware vessel* from tho tanks j an 
odd cart or burthen cd man will como up with a load of foddor, cattle stand 
round about tho tanks sud in tho open space boforo tho streets, and 
children clad prmcipally by sunshine, roll in tbo dust and play bockoy (gend 
kuli) tip-cat (bittx danda) or blinuman's bufF (ankh uncbksr) Xn tbu 
morning and evening as men go forth to their work and rotarn again, tho 
•ccdo is very nQimatcd but at noon day tho village Booms almoil deserted, 
except for the smoko of thu fires on which tho evening meals aro simmering ' 

Ttj* r* ti rtjcicug aui tho Urtb of a uuls child la naao on* of 

lh« h juks to wLLh U Li » '5-ic l. 
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1 100. Towns such as Bohtak, Metre, Jhajjar and others con- CHAP. I,H. 
sist mainly of substantial brick-built houses, while as every man’s socialLife 
ambition (save m the rich village of Samri wheie a pioverb bodes 
desolation for the man who wastes his substance on <£ pakki haveli, anceand P con* 
pakki roti ”) is to build himself a brick house, a number of fine struction of 
houses are to be seen m all the more flourishing villages, and the 1110 Vlllage3 
growth of prosperity that has followed the extensions of the canal 
since the settlement of 1878 may be traced in the construction of 
such buildings. Mahmudpur in Gohana is_built almost entirely of 
brick houses, but they are not of to-day or yesterday and the 
people attribute them to the rich days of the old canal before 
the realignment and lemodellmg reduced their supply of water; but 
the argument is probably false and such villages were built in 
days when there was no canal aod the manure which is now needed 
for the fields was then cast on to the kiln. Fine village rest- 
houses (called paras and occasionally chaupal ), often one for each 
sub-division of the Village, and many pictuiesque temples and ghats 
down to the tanks are to be found among the well-to-do villages, - 
especially m the canal tracts. Bight on the Panipat ioad Mundlana 
has lately elected a new paras, each pillar of which took six bullocks 
to draw it and which has cost Ks 7,000 to build and will co3t 
some Bs. 2,000 more to plaster and decorate, more rustico , with 
tales from Hindu mythology, with pictures of tbe tram, perhaps 
some scenes from the daily life of the village, and grotesque 
representations of the British soldier or a sahib and memsakib with 
their attendant dog, while Kharkhara m the Bohtak tahsil m one 
year since the reoent introduction of the canal erected three handsome 
paras at a cost of not less than Bs. 2,000 each. The shivalas are 
raised usually by pious baniyas and particularly fine examples of 
this architecture, indigenous and dignified, are to be seen m Gopal- 
pur, Kathura, Dighal and Bern The tanks (called johai a) form, a 
special feature of the district; round the larger villages as many as 
seven or eight will be found, some set apart for steeping the fibre- 
plants, some for the cattle and some for human use, though often 
enough cattle and men bathe and drmk promiscuously. Specially 
fine tanks are to be seen at Sampla, Kanhaur, Bamsi, Dighal, 

Bhawar, Bindhana, Gohana, and many have been improved as 
famine operations. A curious custom prevails of setting up a stone 
near the edge of a tank which is called johar hi bahu, the tank’s 
wife. The undeilymg idea is apparently that everything in nature 
should be mated. The tank and bam at Mathmd are sacred to 
Markanda, a rishi whose temple adjoins and who is worshipped on 
Magh and Bhadon 6 Sudt. The Kamla tank at Ahulana is the 
Mecca of the Ghatwals and the cry of “ Eh Kamla mai” would find 
a lost child of that tribe in the very ciowd of Haidwar. Fine 
masonry tanks are to be seen at Jhajjar, Chhuchhakwas, Ben, 
Bahadurgarh and Bohtak. 
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101 In every boose there mil bo found for each grown np 
person a bed (IAd(), ranged by day in lino m the lano outside, a 
corn grinder ( chakkl ), a pestle nna mortur to grind grain (musai 
or musli, and okhal), the latter now a days often of etono coating 
Ra I instead of wood — a spinning wheel ( charkhd ) and cotton 
cleaner (belan or dharihf] , along the walls are earthen bins for 
grain, called ko'I t(, fcu thld or kuthll according to sue A number 
of cooking vessels, onps and plates (whiob aro of brass in a 
Hindu's and of tin in a Muhammadan's bouse) ore scattered about 
the room, the commonest of whiok are trays or plates called thdl 
and thdh, large brass pots for water or ghi colled tolni and lolmf, 
tho ghilri for meltrng gin, and cups called balhaurd, Mtod, katord 
and the loti of tho Punjab, here named gadu The iron plato for 
baking broad (hfttef) will be upon the hearth Hard by will bo tho 
faniAiiuit for boflmjj milk and the churn or Mlonf Baskets of many 
kinds and names will be found about the house, the liaby’s basket 
which is curried on the mother's head out-of-doors and BWUDg from 
tho roof at home (pdlna), baskets for keeping clothes, carrying 
Ganges water, collecting )aZ berries for seed, for taking food to tho 
fields, and for keeping cotton for spinning* Both earthen and 
brass vessels oro used for bringing water from the well, but tho 
forrnor is ooolor for storing in the hoaso Tho dress of tho people 
is simple, but its gradations are sufficient to revonl tho status ol tho 
woarer Tho men wear a loin cloth and a vest (iamif) and a sheet 
(chddor — if double oallod dohar), a turban, and shoos (pilau) The 
plain turban of youngor men is cahod vdgri and tho twistod ono of 
tho oldor persona iaandtea Iho highly coloured tuibon of young 
bloods is ohlru Malik Jats oro fond ol nffaotiog a red pdgrt ns u sigu 
of their superiority Tho better class of pooplo ofron woar a long 
coat, and a dopatta or shawl across tho shouldors is convincing 
evidence of respectability The women woar a petticoat or gdgri, 
a bodico or kurtl till married and thoroaftor an angt to cover tho 
breasts, and over tho head an orhnd or sheet, often worked in 
crewels on ono or both edges at home, and often a bright ono of 
foreign make These too ore frequently decorated with bosses and 
fringes of sdvor Tho Ahir women mny always bo recognised by 
ber bluo sbirt and rod orhnd, while tho Muhammadan wonra 
trousers, geuorully of dark blue A full sot of womon’a dothes is 
called (if Tho valuo of a man’s or woman’s clothc3 vanos widely 
according to its quality, and if made o! tbo commonest villnga- 
spun cloth tan bo had as cheap as Rs 2 or 3 This would not 
include tho rcurl or paddod quilt for winter and mght use 

102. Amongst tho Jilts married women, whoso husbands aru 
alive (le/iuyun), display a great deal of jowollery, often of a value 
exceeding Its. 100 Commonest nmong this uru tho silt or bungle, 


* Her usca^titlucjo aalce. r nua. a cl iliil/ icotw tit -Jilu Obiurr 
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(pachheU) worn immediately above tbe glass' bangles -which thoOHAPi.H. 

widow must break off her wrists, and the massive wristlet 'called gocisTLife 

Jcangni ; the baju bandy ov bdju chauh, bdju pliul, tdd (put on only 

after makldwd), a string oE rupees called baju — these decorate her 

shapely arm ; the, plain anklet Icari , and the bdhri going under the 

ankle ; bwjni (studs) and ddndd (big ornamental rings) worn in the 

ears, and the large nose-rmg called naih. The latter is assumed 

only after marriage,” till when the hole is kept open by a 

plain ring, (ddndt) or a Wad'; a variety of finger-rings, plain 

and ornamented, with different names to each ; the massive silver 

necklace (hansld), or the long hanging string of rupees, ( jhalrd ). 

Even the arm holes of the angi may be decorated with silver. 

Men do not wear much jewellery except on festal occasion 8 
when gold necklaces and ear-rings are often seen ; 
but a single Tcard round the right ankle only, small ear-rings called 
murki and a plain necklace called kanihi are common. Boys and 
men often wear a single rupee round the neck attached to a string 
as a prophylactic, and the young men are very fond of a handsome 
silver chain ( tagri ), worn round the hips. The headman’s signet 
ring, which it is considered somewhat presumptuous for others ' 
to adopt, is called mohar. Sooial custom regulates striotly the 
jewellery that may be worn by the lower classes, and caste as well 
as status can often be told by the ornaments worn ; for example, 
no chamar woman can wear anklets. 

103. The food of the people is simple and of little variety. The food of 
Two or three meals a day are eaten, sometimes four, according to thopeople 
the seasons of the year and the work to be done. The morning 
meal, often taken to the fields by the housewife, consists of three or 
four cakes of the grain m season, and the evening meal of rdbri 
(gram or jowdr allowed to ferment m butter-milk and then cooked), 
or m winter of a porridge ( Jehijri ) of bdjrd (millet) and mung 
(pulse) ; of flours bdjrd is preferred, though bejhar (gram and barley 
mixed) and jowdr are often used. Wheat flour is little used by the 
farming class except when a visito’r is expected or the Brahman is 
fed m the time of Jcanagat * Vegetables \sdg) and pulses are eaten 
with the cakes and in its season a good deal of su'garcane is 
munched, a necessary protection against the cold rather than a 
luxury. Large quantities of milk' and butter- milk are consumed 
daily, and salt and seasonings are freely used. A few melons and 
roots are grown by malts and bartered m the villages for their 
weight m gram. Animal food and strong drink are unknown 
except to a few of those who have served in the army. A man eats 
more than a woman, but the Jat calculates a consumption of a set of 
gram a head per dieniy and explams that what he saves from this the 

* The first fortnight of Asoj when Hindus feed the Brahmans m remembrance of their 
departed kinsmen, on the dates corresponding to those of the month in whichihey died. 
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CHAP I, H dog takes. The people are mnoh addicted to the use of tobacco and 
SocUl Life- chomars are perfect slaves to the pipe 'Women do not touoh it 
TUdiSj 104 Of the daily task Mr Fanshawo gave the following 
^ admirable picture — 

* f From the day that he is old enough to control unruly cattle '* or, it 
may bo added, twist hemp ropea^ and ia considered worthy of some scanty 
clothes and a pair of shoe*, — the life of the Rohtak ngncultnmt la one 
monotonous roond of never-ceasing work. The fields most be ploughed and 
prepared at least three or four times every harvest ; the crop has to do aown, 
wooded, and protected from nameroaJi enemies, winged and four-footed, a long 
and most wearisome task it has to be cnfc,to bo threshed and tho cram and 
fodder have to bo earned to the village. Then tho ground has to do cleared 
again of tho thorn and ptli bashes tho leaves of the latter have to bo 
beaten ont for fodder for the cattle, and the thorns hare to be carried to Uid 
fences or oncloaares, and then it is time for tho land to be got ready for tho 
next cron Tho cottlo mast bo seea ta and tended daily j monoy mast bo 
earned by taking off tho yonng stock to sell at tho fairs, or by carrying 
trram for tho traders to the distant markota ; in the well villages tho wolls 
liaro to bo worked and in tho canal village* tho water bos to bo watched and 
divided and laid cm tho fields. The sugarcane crop with tho pooling 
cartmg and a rushing of tho canes forms a throe-wooks task, and at intervals 
it may bo necessary to dnvo tho cattle off to tho hills in order to save them 
in a yoar of drought, To tho very last days of hia hfo tho Jat mast do 
something t few perhaps, live to a vory old ago, but those who do, most turn 
to tho tasks of childhood again— herd tho oattlo, roo k tho babio* and ovun 
torn tho spinning whoel* The women work as hsnl as tho men, if not 
harder 4 ho heavy tasks of bringing in wood and fuel and water fall on 
them j they have to cook tho food, and carry it daily to tho fields ; thoy havo 
to watch the crops; to thorn tho pooling of tho sugarcane and picking of 
the ootton bolongs and when there is nothing olso to do, they most 
always fill np tho timo by tasks with the snmning-whoeL If Jots Wo not 
sleep sonndly of night* it is not for want oi hard physical labour n 
DirbioGjof 105 Time is calculated m two ways, oither by division of tho 
**“**■ ^ day and night into eight pahn oaoh sub-dmded into 8 ghana 
(22£ minutes), or Lv local calculation as folio wb — 

1st watoh of day kallewdr 
2nd do dopahrd 

3rd do dm dhalen or dm dhald 

1th do dm chhtp gayd 

5th do % pahr rdt 
Gth do ddhi rdt 

7th do pahr Id tarld 

8th do dm ni&aZ rahnd 

From 12 — 2 kM is ddhi dhalen pile hddal is an hour before 
Bunnse Aandf tedr is about 4 to 0 PU , jnst after sunset is 
cnllod gandholak lampligbting or ovonmg monl timo rohydn led 
lakal, ghds tuL kd halat or dtird hale 

A few Jats, who havo come in contact w>th English ways in 
tlio army or elsewhere, use tho divisions of the vrostorn clock 

• I Lit* nnex «ta UiU Tl^cia wbofcxogj tor its rotten »t the rkd U cslW * 
ukJjA ifciftkj, crtfflolcats feller 
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Section L— Language and Literacy. chap, i. x. 

106. Geographically the whole of the district falls m the ^aflf 180 
Bangar or highlands lying between the Khadir of the Jamnaonthe Literacy 
east and the Hissar-Hanana tract. The language spoken by the The JAtrf 
people of these three iracts (excluding the country south of Jhajjar t^suagc 
town), is with almost imperceptible modifications from village to vil- 
lage, one and the same. It is known as Bangartf, Hariani or Jatii, 
and m Hari^na as Deswall or Desan In Rohtak, it is generally 
called Jatii while m Delhi it sometimes takes the name of Chamarwa 
from the Chamars who also speak it. The Chamars, however, speak 
it ungrammatically, making, foi example, mistakes m gender. The 
language is a dialect of western Hindi modified on the one hand by 
the disturbmg influences of Panjabi m the north and on the other by 
the Ahirwati dialect of Gurgaon mthe south which is classed by Dr. 

Grierson as a form of the Mewatl dialect of Rajasthani. South of 
Jhajjar the dialect rapidly passes into Ahirwati, the distinguishing 
note of which is the substitution of o for the final d. If an 
Ahir wishes to say he has had a good crop of bdjra he will say 
“ laro dchcho bdyro huo 

Jatii is a difficult language to understand and acquire. It is 
spoken very broad and with a drawl. ‘ Good ’ is not merely dchhd, 
but almost daclichd. The oblique plurals of nouns end in 1 dn ’ and 
not * on,* the verb substantive is sun not hun , the past participle 
is mdnd not mdid and the future maiandld not mdrnewdld. Ne or 
nai is at once the sign of the agent case and of the dative-accusa- 
tive, ho being an imported termination, while te or tai is the proper 
form for the ablative se. The demonstrative pronouns have a 
distinct feminine. The language is full of Sanskrit and Parknt 
forms and the new comer who has been nurtured on the Persiamsed 
Urdu of the munsh i is for a long time at a loss to understand the 
Jats. W^en m the summer of 1900 it was thought to kill two birds 
with one stone by importing famine-stricken Jats to do cordon duty 
on plague-infected villages in Jalandhar, it was found that they ' 

could not make their wants intelligible either to Europeans or 
Indians on plague duty. 

The language has no literature, but is rich m proverbial lore. 

It has few songs or stories. A Jatii glossary, containing many of 
the words of the country-side, illustrated by proveibs, and some 
giammatical notes, is nearly complete and will be pubhshed with the 
assistance of the Panjab Government. It is hoped that it will be 
of assistance to future generations of Rohtak officers, and it will 
illustrate much that may be obscure m the present report. So 
local are some of the words used that a glossary should really be 
compiled for one given typical village, but time has not allowed me 
to concentrate the work m this way. 
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CHAP I< H. dog takes. The people are muob addicted to the use of tobacco and 
goekl cliamars are perfect elaves to the pipe. "Women do not touch it 
The d*Hj 104. Of the daily task Mr Fanshawe gave the following 

***** admirable picture — 

u From the day that he ia old enough to control unruly cattle 11 or, it 
may be added, twist hemp rope* 0 and ia considered worthy of eome scanty 
clothes and a pair of shoes,— -the life of the Rohtak ogncultumt Is one 
monotonous round of never-ceasing work. The fields most be ploughed and 
prepared at least three or four times every harvest j the crop haj to be sown, 
wooded, and protected from no morons enemies winged and four-footed a long 
and most weamomo task it hss to be ont, to bo threshed and the grain and 
fodder have to be earned to the village. Then the ground has to do cleared 
a gam of the thorn and pild bushes the leaves of the latter bavo to bo 
beaten out for fodder for tho cattle, and tho thorns hare to bo camod to tho 
fences or enclosures, and thou it is time for the land to be got ready for the 
next crop Tho cattle must be soon to and tonded daily money must bo 
earned by taking off the young stock to sell at the fairs or by carrying 
cram for tho trad or* to the distant markets in the well villages the wolta 
have to be worked and in tho canal villages tho water haa to be wnicbod and 
divided and laid on tho fields. The Bagarcano crop with tho pooling, 
carting and orn slung of tho canes forms a throe-wooks taak and at intervals 
it may bo necessary to dnvo tho cattle off to tho hills in order to save thorn 
in a year of drought. 1 o tho very lost days of bia bfo tho Jai must do 
Boumthing few perhaps, lire to n very old ago, but those who do, must turn 
to tho tasks of childhood again— hord tho oattlo, rook tho babies, and oren 
turn the spuming wheel* Tho women work os hard as tho mon, if pot 
harder The heavy tasks of bringing in wood and fuel and wator fall on 
thorn they have to cook tho food, ana carry it daily to tho field* they liavo 
to watch the orop* j to thorn the pooling of tho sugarcane and picking of 
the ootton bolong* and whon thoro is nothing elso to do, they must 
always fill np the timo by tasks with the spinning whoeb If Jati do not 
sleep soundly of night*, it is cot for want of hard physical labour" 

Diriikcjof 105 Tune ib calculated in two ways, either by division of tho 
Un**,#tc. day and night into eight pahr* oaoh sub-divided into 8 ghana 
(22$ minutes), or by loonl calculation as follows — 

1st watch of day kaUeicdr 

2nd do dopahrd 

3rd do din dhalen or dm dhald 

4th do dm chhip gayd 

6th. do % pahr riff 

Gth do ddhi rdt 

7th do pahr hi tarld 

8th do dm nihil rahnd . 

From 12 — 2 a u u ddhi dhalen pile bddal is an hour boforo 
sunnso , handi t edr is about 4 to 0 ru , ]nst aftor sunset is 
callod gandholak lamplightmg or ovoning monl time rohydn led 
hahatf ghde iuL Jnf baht or dfinf tale 

A few Jnts, who havo come in contact wjth English ways in 
tho army or elsewhere, uso tho divisions of the westorn clock 

I Lais MTtr secs ikU. Its nsa wbo hangs lox lAs woaen s| lie wUd is ciJWi 
thlus QtcftolxatO fiUcw 
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Section I.— Language and Literacy. chap, i, i . 

106. Geographically the whole of the district falls m the la and a86 
Bangat' oi highlands lying between the Khadir of the Jamnaonthe literacy 
east and the Uissar-Hanaua tract. The language spoken by the The 
people of these three Iracts (excluding the country south of Jhajjar ^“suage. 
town), is with almost imperceptible modifications from village to vil- 
lage, one and the same. It is known as Bangaru, Hariani or Jatii, 
and m Hariana as Deswali or Desari. In Rohtak, it is generally 
called Jdtd while m Delhi it sometimes takes the name of Cnamarwa 
from the Chamars who also speak it. The Chamars, however, speak 
it ungrammatically, making, toi example, mistakes m gender. The 
language is a dialect of western Hindi modified on the one hand by 
the disturbmg influences of Panjabi m the north and on the other by 
the Ahirwati dialect of Gurgaon m the south which is classed by Dr. 

Grierson as a form of the Mewatf dialect of Rajasthani. South of 
Jhajjar the dialect rapidly passes into Ahirwati, the distinguishing 
note of which is the substitution of o for the final d. If an 
Ahir wishes to say he has had a good crop of bdji a he will say 
“ baro dchcho bdjro huo ” 

Jatii is a difficult language to understand and acquire. It is 
spoken very broad and with a drawl. c Good ’ is not meiely dchlid, 
but almost dachchd. The oblique plurals of nouns end in ‘ an ’ and 
not * on,’ the verb .substantive is sun not Min ; the past participle 
is mdnd not maid and the future mdrandld not mdmewdld. Ne or 
nai is at once the sign of the agent case and of the dative-accusa- 
tive, ko being an imported termination, while te or tai is the proper 
form for the ablative se. The demonstiative pronouns have a 
distinct feminine. The language is full of Sanskrit and Paiknt 
forms and the new comer who has been nurtured on the Persianised 
Urdu of the munslu is for a long time at a loss to understand the 
Jats. "WJien in the summer of 1900 it was thought to kill two birds 
with one stone by importing famme-stncken Jats to do cordon duty 
on plague-infected villages in Jalandhar, it was found that they / 

could not make their wants intelligible either to Europeans or 
Indians on plague duty. 

The language has no literature, but is rich m proverbial lore. 

It has few songs or stories. A Jatii glossary, containing many of 
the words of the country-side, illustrated by proverbs, and some 
gi ammatical notes, is nearly complete and will be pubhshed with the 
assistance of the Panjab Government. It is hoped that it will be 
of assistance to future generations of Rohtak officers, and it will 
illustrate much that may be obscure m the present report. So 
local are some of the words used that a glossary should really be 
compiled for one given typical village, buKtime has not allowed me 
to ooncentiate the work m this way. 
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CHAP I, L The census of 1901 retained no one in the district as speaking 
either Ahirwdtf or Bdogaru, Harfctol or Deflwrflf, bnt 629,421 out 
and of the total population of 680,672 os speaking Hindustani 1 Dr. 
literacy Qnerson, who has kindly shown me on advance manuscript of hni 
Jiui coming volnme of the Linguistio Survey dealing with this part of 
su * s *’ India, puts the number of persons Bpeaking Jatd (excluding the 
old Jhajjar tahsil) os 495,972 
^Utoiey of 107 The census shows ooly 17,067 persons, of whom 298 are 
females, as literate Of these 4,717 ore literate m 41 Urdu or Hindu 
stilnf, 2,998 m “Hindi or BWsW,” 34 in Gurmukhi, 9,910 in 
‘Ldnde or Mohfijaui, * 391 m “other languages ” and 848 in English. 
The extent of literaoy often extends to little or nothing more than 
the ability to sign one s name, and less than 3 per cent, of tho 
population is classed as literate More than half the literates 
qualify in Mahfijoni If we deduct these from the literate and tho 
total number of MfthajdnB from the total population, the literaoy 
of the remainder of the people falls to 1 2 per cent. 
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Section A.— Agriculture, including Irrigation. chap ii,a 

108. The surface of the country, though flat, everywhere Agriculture 
uudulates moie or less and a perfectly level stietch of any great J nclll di n & 
extent is raie. In the settlement of 1878 much attention was me ’ a 10n 
paid to differences of soils which were classified under names m- auTistoot* 
troduced from the then North-West Provinces. The mam soil of the n ° ’ 
district, a good light-coloured alluvial loam, which with sufficient 
moisture yields splendid crops m return for little labour, was termed 
rausli and the light sand of the ridges bhuv } while two clay soils 
were distinguished according to their tenacity by the names 
dcilcar and mattyar , the former splitting into fissures after irriga- 
tion. The clay soils exist only in depressions to whioh the greater 
part of their argillaceous matter has been washed by ram from the 
surrounding higher lands, and are found chiefly along the drainage 
lines or m the naturally flooded ( dahn ) depressions of Jhajjar. The 
people recognise clearly that the mam practical distinction is be- 
tween irrigated and umrrigated land, though different fields will ac- 
cording to the greater or less tenacity of their soils, produce varying 
crops with varying falls of ram, and for this reason in the recent 
settlement the only ram land soil which has been specially distin- 
guished is the poor hghtWmr, while the rest have been classed together 
as baiam. The whole of the soil contains salts in greater or less 
degree and throughout the district it is the presence of canals or 
ramwater tanks on which they are sunk which keeps the drinking 
wells sweet ; and a sweet well soon turns to brackish and even to 
salt if this influence is removed. Some taste vapid, some brackish, 
some like pure brine, while there are m Zahidpur wells from which 
salt is produced by evaporation. Many wells too are called telia 
and the water of these has a curious oily scum very visible 
m the tea-pot. The village where the sub-soil water is brackish is 
called Ichaia bisioa by the people. 

109 Beh or shor, is to be met with both m the canal tracts, Sahne 
and where the wells are braokish. The evil is not very serious offlore9Cence * 
and is certainly less than it was before the remodelling of the canal. 

Sarsadh and Busanah in G-ohana tahsil are the worst affected 
villages, but even there there are signs of improvement. In Chamari 
of Rohtak tahsil however the mischief appears to be on the 
inorease. 


110. The following account of the system of cultivation Systems of 
m the district is reprinted from the settlement report . — * dSerent crops 

Cane cotton and wheat are of course the chief irrigated —Imgated ^ 
crops. With the exception of an occasional aore on the wells Cr ° P8 
or floods of the dahri tracts cane is entirely a canal crop. Wheat 
is mamly a canal crop, though a little is grown on the J ha j jar wells/ 
and after the subsidence of the floods, when it is usually irrigated 
by bucket-lifts. If grown barnni it is so generally m the form fof 
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CHAPIIA- goohnt, so that if the wheat fails the gram may spread and take 
Agriculture ^ place Nearly half the barley of the district is found on the 
mclodinfl: Jhajjar wells of which it is the crop par excellence. As a Jarant 
Irriga 011 crop it ib preferred to wheat, withstanding drought better and 
needing lesa tilth, but like it, is often mixed with pram, when it is 
known as bejhar The pulses are usually sown mixed with millets, 
mung and mash with jowar , and moth in bghter soil with bajra, 
Qoicar is mixed with both Pulses generally are known as masma 
or mixtures and when themselves mixed together, as they often are 
m Jhajjar, as dhangrala — in which form they nre usually sold to tho 
bantya and by him as moth, the pure orop being called gon moth 
Ootton is primarily a canal crop, but in a year of good early nun 
fall a considerable quantity is grown barani in the staffer soda of 
the northern part of the distnot where, as in ] 909, it sometimes 
answers better than tho canal sown crop 

Cane is grown in soil moat carefully prepared and heavily 
manured Tne ideal of ploughing is expressed m the proverb Nau 
bar ganda, das bar manda, Nine plougamgs for cane and ten for 
whoat ” Aftei the plough follows the olod crasher Tho allow 
ance of manure is from ten to thirty cart-loads an acre A wook 
nftor sowing tbo soil is broken up by bund, before tho cnno boa 
sprouted , this ib know as andhi lodha and after it lias sprouted tho 
motiya grass and other weeds need constant removal, involving in 
good tdth 10 or 15 woedmgs, though it often does not got so 
much The clod-crasher fouows the weedmgs until the orop is 
about two feet high. Sown on a p<ilewar (preliminary watering) it 
needs three more wntonnga beforo the rains break, when, if tho 
monsoon is foil, it will not be watered again until tho ond of 
August two more waterings are grven after that if possible, nnd 
if the monsoon is poor it must have water in Bhadon to suoceod 
It follows from tho preparation tho sod requires, tho time tho 
crop occupies, and the demands it makes upon tho strength of tho 
sod that it is usually followod and often preccdod by a Fallow, (as 
tlio orop is counted as a Uianf crop thoro is always a paper fallow 
in tho rabl t whatever happens) , tho most approved rotation is to 
givo two fallows after cano and then sow wheat but there nro 
villngos where cano follows cano as soon as it is off tho ground with 
no real fallow, for soveral years — a prootico not to bo commondcd 
Ootton is a orop which involvos far loss labour two or throo 
ploughinga suffico, ovon when tho land is Ihdpar, that ib, conioli 
anted by having last borno a khartf crop or an irrigated rabi orop , 
but if tuat crop has boon cano, tbo presence of manure in tbo soil 
reduces tho numbor of ploughings. If tho sod is umrd , that is, 
looso from having borno an umrngatcd rafti crop, especially gram, 
ono or nt most two preliminary ploughings suffice Irrigated 
cotton is sown after a patotcar from Ohtt to J<l/t It needs tho 
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lor (first watering after sowing) in Ear, another watering in CHAP, n, a. 
Sawan and a tlind in filiation. By far the most important is the Agriculture 
dusra pani of Sawan , and if ram does not fall at that period and the including 
canalsupply — as not infrequently happens towards the tails — is short, Irrl sation 
it goes ill with the crop. Ram in Asoj spoils the crop, and water 
after filiation makes wood not cotton, but it is a common practice 
when the cotton is beginning to bo picked to put on water and sow 
metln bioadcast' : a tenaut will pay the land revenue of the field 
for the year for this privilege, and in the same way a man will 
give his field free of rent for gram to be sown in order to render 
the soil uni) a and more fit to bear the cotton crop. Cotton 
requires three or four weedings.’* It will often receive a little manure, 
even when sown baiam. The seed, which is sown broadcast, is first 
mixed with animal manure to start germination. Like sugarcane 
the crop needs rain, and artificial flooding is not enough to ensure 
a return. In baiam lands cotton will often be followed by gram : 
on the canal by methi , masur or even wheat. It is no uncommon 
sight to see methi and masu ) growiug up before the bolls are all 
picked and the cultivator of the former may be different from the 
owner of the cotton crop. More often, however, the ground is 
allowed a fallow or given two fallows and then sown with wheat. 

Wheat itself, as noted above, needs a deal of preparation of the 
soilt but thereafter its cultivation is easy. It is seldom weeded, 
never more than once. The chief weed is batua and as that is piok- 
edfor sag (greens) the weeding that it gets involves no extra labour. 

Sown on a jpaleicar m Khatal or Maghair , it gets the lor in 
MaghairX or Poll and dusra pani m Magh. Once in ear it needs 
no more water, but generally a third watering in Phagan is required 
before the ear forms. Wheat is most commonly followed immedi- 
ately by cotton. It is doubtful if the sequence is a good one but the 
demands on the irrigated soil leave no alternative. 

On the wells both wheat and barley are preferably sown without 
a preliminary watering ; the more brackish the well the more 
essential is it that the crop should germinate on the moisture of the 
rains, and be later refreshed by timely winter ram. Barley takes 
less water, ripens earlier, and is more immune from damage by the 
scorching winds of March. It dishkes brackish water too less than 
wheat and hence its preponderance is most marked m the Bhur 
circle. Wheat requires 4 or 5 watermgs after germination - if it 
has to depend entirely on the well and barley 8 or 4, the daily capa- 
city of a bucket being from \ to \ an acre. The tilth is careful 

* Naulav nah kan dopatti, kya chugeg » knpatti. 

If you don’t weed it when two leaves high, what will the shrew pick ?. 
f Gehun khana chhaha tha, sadh men kyon nah laha tha 
If you wanted to eat wheat why didn't you plough in Har ? 

X Maghsar men nah diya km, kiya tere baldan legay a chor ? 

Not given the kor m Magha%r ? What, had a thief stolen your bullocks f 
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CHAP n, A. except where tha orop is committed to the merov of It aj puts or 
Ajrtadtars Patimns, and tha soil is usually heavily immured, in the case of 
Including wheat always so authorities differ as to the value of manure for 
irrigation- f^jay on bmokish wells. Once the crop has germinated there is 
little labour beyond that involved m irrigation, for weeding is little 
done The balua is indeed gleaned for the pot, but the Uiarlna and 
ptata ore as often left as removed In moat well villages outside 
the Dahn ciroles the water runnels require, owing to the lightness 
of the soil, to be puddled with clay eioh time they are used, wluoh 
f is a tiresome addition to the labour of the well. 

BaiD-iond 111 The baram cultivation is very simple, the Btiffer lands 
cul ,l ' going nndflr 701 ear with 1 ts mu turaa, or cotton, and the lighter under 
ftcyro and its nurtures Both millets are usually sown with tha 
drill, though on uneven sandy land ba/ra is sometimes thrown 
broadcast. The good husbandman ploughs all land not UDder 
gram in tbo winter, as next year's millets are improved if the land 
is turned when cool. la barton villages iajra, like ootton, will 
often get a little manure, thongh there is the danger of the orop 
being burned by this if the rainfall ie scanty Joicar is an 
exhausting orop and generally demands a following fallow though 
gram and even gochni will occasionally he sown after it if condi 
tions are favourable Bajra is followod by gram whenever tho 
pionsoon conditions permit, but this moans sonnt ploughing and is 
tho reason why so muoh of tho gram of the distnot is u ragged 
orop and tho normal outturn is low Tho host gram is that grown 
bbad\par, that is on a fallow when tho soil has boon ploughed in 
Bhadon It is a delicate and uncertain orop It has great power 
to resist drought bat will dually aucoumb with n rush it is easily 
nipped by frost or burned up by cold winds. It is dear to all tho 
burrowing and nibbling orders of oreation In 1909, it foil 0 prey 
to grasshoppers, and in 1910 to field mice 

Liko gram, tarton, to do well, should bo sown bhadtoar, and 
the difference betwoen the crop so grown and that grown ns a 
second crop is very noticeable Of fibres sani ( erololana juncca) 
1 b usually grown wet or dry in email separate plots and ran or 
yatsan (hibucus connabintu) around tho edges of sugarcane fields 
Til is grown amongst cotton, irrigated or Dot ns the ease may bo 
Tho precanousness of tho rainfall usually oDsuros ample 
fallows for baram crops and this onforeod rest is the reason why 
the yield, when orop there is, is comparatively good. 

PcjraWta 112 By tho census of 1901, of tho population totalling 
•^52^,2 080,672, 385,194 p orsons are CDgngod in, or dopondont on, pasture 
tsrfcoltiM. and agriculture. Of theso 124,984 are actual malo workors, 51,008 
femalo workers, and 209,222 dependents. It is surprising to find 
the femalo workors returned os so much fowor than tho malo 
workers This takes no account of tho moipal classes who are 
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primarily engaged m ministering to the needs of agriculture, i. e. s CHAP n, a 
the carpenter, blacksmith, and leather workers. These number Agriculture 
(including their dependents) 7,597, 5,484, and 38,354, respectively, including 
and bring the grand total up to 436,629. Of persons not engaged Irn S ation - 
m pasture and agriculture 5,373 are actually returned as partially 
agriculturist Roughly speaking then two-thirds of the population 
is dependent on agriculture. The number of money-lenders and 
bankers with dependents was 9,434 and they again are largely 
concerned m financing agncultui e. 

113. In paragraph 79 of his settlement report Mr Fanshawe The princi- 
grves a table of the area occupied by different crops. He did not^^ 010113 
consider it correct m all particulars, and it is apparently the record 
of a particular year’s sowings. The present lecords show the area 
of each staple sown, matured and failed, but when settlement 
opeiations began the old procedure was still current by which 
matured crops alone were classified by their kinds and failed crops 
were lamped together in one column. The figures here compared 
with Mr. Fanshawe’ 9 are the averages of the seven years 1898-99, 

1900-01, — 1904-05, 1906-07, which were selected as together repre- 
sentative of normal conditions. 


Last Settliment 

Now 

Crop 

Area 

Area 

Crop 

Autumn crops 



f Great millet (Jo war) 
i Bulrush millet (Bajra) 

Mung . 

| Moth 
| Mash . 

| Gowar 

Sugarcane, , 

Oottoh 

Indigo . 

JtlCO i 

371,826 
260,793 
1,421 
10,278 
691 
12 099 
11,908 
44,126 
1,387 
4,327 

145,411 

210,904 

14,339 

3,744 

986 

35,474 

22,324 

56,4=33 

2,571 

453 

39,627 

7,707 

539,973 

205,306 

Jo war 

Bajra 

Mung 

Moth 

Mash 

Gowdi 

Sugarcane 

Cotton 

Indigo 

Rice, 

Fodder 

Others 

Total crops matured 
Failed 


Total 

721,856 

745,279 

Total crops sown 

Spring crops 

f Wheat 

Bailey 

1 Gram , 
j Gochni 

1 Tobacco 
| Sarson 

1 Vegetables 

Mixed barley and wheat 

1 

36,175 
20.2S0 1 
107,418 
17,318 1 
170 
1,473 
645 

661 

54,323 

28,053 

101,454 

13,094 

310 

8,139 

1,424 

1,681 

2,896 

211,274 

49,903 

Wheat 

Barley 

Gram 

Gochm 

Tobacco 

Sarson and taramira 
Fruits, vegetables and 
roots 

Fodder 

Other rabr crops 

Total crops ‘matured 
Failed 


Total 

184,889 

201,177 

Total crops sown 


Other crop's, harvest unspecified . 

, Grand Total 

} 2,243 

908,888 

751,247 

255,209 

1,006,456 

1 

Total matured of year. 
Failed 

Total sown of year 
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The figures show an mcreoso in sowings of 10 7 per cent. 
Acrtadtare as compared with an inorea<o of 0 per cent, in the total 
Adudinf cultivated area Mr Fonshawe, however, considered his figures 
irrigation. the marl, and a comparison of seven years ’ avorogu, ovon if 


the result is a reliable and normal one, is not of great valuo with 
tho results of a mnglo year It is natural onough that tho increase 
of crops should be greater than that of cultivated area owing to the 
oxtonsion of irrigation Marked increases are shown in cotton, 
cano and wheat, tho growth of these valuable staples being even 
greater than appears from tho figures as tboBo of last settlement 
moludo and the present oxclude the failed areas This is purely duo 
to tho oxtonsion of irrigation Rice is disappearing with tho disap- 
pearance of tho unhealthy swamps andoxcessivo irrigation by tho aid 
of which it was formorly grown Indigo is shown to bo moro oxten 
aivcly grown than at last settlement, but this too is really a vanishing 
crop Its pneo has always fluctuated wildly, aud tho adoption of 
tho synthotio dyo has made its culture a more precarious speoula 
tion than over It is grown for seed only, though latterly it is 
said to havo been tested as a fodder cron Gowar too la grown as 
a foddor crop boing littlo if ovor used for human consumption 
Tho deorcaso in millets is probably exaggerated by tho figuros, 
though to somo oxtent they havo no doubt mado way for irrigated 
crops A portion of tho crops now rocordcd as foddor, and tho 

greator part of tho khanf failed crops must bo credited to thoir 

present account It is noteworthy that in tho selected yearn moro 
than ono-fourth of tho crops of tho district wore rocordod as failed 
114 A detailed account of tho estimated avorogo outturn of tho 
ooUwncJdif principal staples will bo found in paragraph 31 of tho settlement 

« report Tho figures aro os follows in hundred w debts per noro 

tho variations being considerable in different parts of tno district — 


CoUcO irrigilcU ~ 

lndi£0 

Jow li UrisiU>l 

Jn 

CD Linl 

Uijra ~ 

JiT 

LIU ~ 

Uar^taOi »-A 

Gown — 

WU*l IttlKLkJ ~ 

Eli I*/ lnl^wl ~ 

m ~ 

ca u&A 

Onn — — 

Gxul bri*v^l 
„ cJ7 — 

b*i*c3 Irri^v^l — 

m ^7 - - 



CwU. 

IU. 

C-U. 

Ut*. 
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to 
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to 
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115. The development of resources that has occurred since CHAP. II A 


.868 is shown m Table I of Part B. 



Acres. 

Inoreaso per 
centum 

3ultivation of 1862* .. 

677,555 

• » 

1878-79 (settlement) 

906,351 

34 

1888*89 hi •» 

932,874 

3 

1898-99 

960,389 

3 

1909 (settlement) ... 

963,664 

3 


Agriculture 

Including 

Irrigation 

The exten- 
sion of culti- 
vation in re- 
cent years 


There is very little room left for extension now, the greater 
number of villages having reduced their available waste to the very 
minimum requued for the support and exercise of tbeir cattle and 
as a catchment area for the tanks, while the large uncultivated 
areas m the dahH tract of Jhajjar are bardly suitable for culti- 
vation and the population too is not strong enough to bring them 
under the plough. 

116. Little or no progress has been made m the selection of Ag 1 ri ^ ul n t t u g ral 
seed or the improvement of agricultural implements. The varieties imp 6men 8 
giown are those that have been seen m the district for a hundred 
years past, for the people are very conservative and unprogressive, 
and the crops suit the soil well enough. Seed is usually purchased 
from the local baniyas who make no attempt at selection, while 
complaints are made that the ginning mills fiom which cotton seed 
is largely purchased mix good and bad together indiscriminately. 

With the exception of sugar-presses the agricultural imple- 
ments seem largely stereotyped. A few are fashioned by the 
agriculturists themselves, but the bulk of them are made by the 
village carpenter, blacksmith and leather-worker m return for 
their customary dne3. Only the labour of making and repairing is 
borne by the two former and the zaramdar will have to pay the 
cost price of the materials used unless he provides his own, though 
the chumzr finds the leather for the sdnta and narka (goad and 
thong). 

The repairs of a cart are considered an exceptional charge and 
for these the carpenter is paid, nor is he usually hejd responsible 
for the repairs of a ghirn though he will replace the pms free - 


The following list comprises all the lmp^ments in common use. — 
Hal, a plough. 

Maij or sohdgd, flat olod-crusher. 


* (Figure approximate , see paragraph 98 of Mr. Fansha^e’s Settlement Report), 
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chap a. A 

Acricnltor* 
rndudlo f 
Irrigation. 


Qhirri or lolhu round olod-ornsher 
Drdnt(, a sickle. 

Qanddsi a long handled chopper to cut thorns or aagarcane 
Kuhdn, a hatchet 

Phdld or kassi, a large mattock spade. 

Khurpd a grass spud 

Dtln or jtndrdld, a drag rake dragged by men for levelling 
high land. 

Qori , a similar instrument, but dragged by bullocks. 

Kasold, a largo mattock for weeding cane 

hatali or khuddU, a smaller mattock for weeding cane. 

Gdd(, a cart. 

Ladhd, the same without sido wattles 
MaujhoU, a email cart, used os a carnage also 
TangU or jell (dosanp), a two-pronged fork. If four 
pronged it ia spocified os chausang 

3dntd, an ox goad. 

Bel, a oliain used to secure cart bullocka at night 

Brian, hand ginning mill, also sugar press 

Bo$d, a small basket to take seed or food to tho fields 

Oharkhd, spinning wheel 

Chhdj, wmnowiug bosket 

Oil, a bucket for lifting canal water 

Brdud, a scarecrow 

Oharaunchi , a stand to prop a cart whon out of use 
Kachaidl , a bowl used as a water clock 
iCottu, a sugar press. 

Balr(, a basket holding 10 or 12 sen of grain 
Dolrdlt, a rake 

Tbo principal parts of a plough, their cost and life are as 
follows — 

Jud l ho yoko, laiatn, shiaham or hLar, two years — oigkt 
annas 

Aanrhtri, tho three rmsod knoba, simal, tho fourpioccs that 
fit on tho neck, parts of tbujui 
Ualas or hdl, tho straight pieco joining tho yoke to the 

n ngh Of, tbo wedge fixing halas to hal , nil or 
ar, seven or o ght years — Rs, 2 3-0 
JTtf/, tho body of ths plough, thisham or lilar, six 
months — ught annas 

Kus or j.hdd, tho iron ab.ire, eighteen months— eight annas 
BanthJrt, tbo wood supporting tho shart, kdar or 
mulberry, three months— one anna. 
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Hatha or hatliaih, the driving handle; Wear or mulberry, CHAP.II, A, 

one year* ; one anna. Agn^lture 

Orna, the seed drill ; bamboo ; one anna. including 

Ndri or ndrka , the leather thongs of the yoke ; leather ; Im gation 
six months ; free. 

Nwdpli or 7iadhel s a small peg m the halas 'which admits 
of the adjustment of the yoke ; wooden. 

Nesting , a small iron peg m the bottom of the hdl which 
prevents its detachment from the hal. 

Andi, the iron band clamping the phali and panihan. 

Jot the leather stap passing from yoke beneath the 
bullook’s neck. 

Pachhela , a wedge rammed under the plough to tighten up 
theshare. 

Purli or mdnx , a button-sheath put on the share when out 
of use. Total Rs. 4*3. 


117. The old wooden lolhu is now never seen, being entirely Sugar 
superseded by the Bihia iron mill. These, as the iron is somewhat presse3 
soft and the wear and tear considerable and the consequent 
repairs beyond the power of the village blacksmith, are never 
purchased by the tenant, but rented from one of the several firms 
which establish depots in central villages with a competent 
craftsman im charge. Of these there are several m the market, 

one owned by a Lahore merchant, two by Delhi baniyas, and one the 
property of the Isfahan State. One mill will suffice for the outturn 
of about 15 acres and several zammdars combine to work it. The 
common oharge for hire by the season is Rs. 25 for the press 
and Rs. 16 for the two iron kao alias or cauldrons, (with two belts or 
four ser lumps of gw for the babu thrown in), but the rates vary 
and in one village the competition of_ two firms has reduced them 
to below Rs. 30. The other principal appurtenances of the mill aie 
the” three glazed hands into which the juice is first poured and the 
broad open cJidlcs m which it is cooled, costmg altogether 
about Rs. 2. The cM/cswhich are strongly made are sometimes 
provided by the cook. Two are often used, a smaller one being 
required when the weather is warmer and the gw dries qmokly. 

The hands often have a hole near the top and when the juice 
begins to run out it is time for the next shareholder’s pair of 
bullocks to come on. 

118. Many of the carts are capable of carrying 40 to 50 Thecaitsof 
maunds — a draught for three or four yoke, all are strongly tIie district, 
constructed and admirably suited to the rough roads of the district. 

A good cart costs about Rs. 60 to Rs. 75 and will last fire years 
m hard work. At last settlement there were between twelve or 
-thirteen thousand carts in the district, and m 1^09, 21,826 were 
registered : the morease is due to the spread of lnigation chiefly, 

. for the carrying trade has declined since the opening of the railway. 
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CHAP u A. The nomea of tho important pieces wbioh make np n cart 
Agricaftan orfl 03 ^°Uoirg — Wheels, putya, made of Likar , aile, (Mum, 
lndndlnf the snl d bais outside the wheels which koop them oloso to tho 
“f 111 " 1 bod/ of the carr, hdnkh , tho main pieces which run from end to 
end, which aro made of sal, and on which the upper work of tho 
cart rosts, phar tho bido poles, Lhdnia, on which aro atretobod a 
netting of bamboo nod cord, bam , tha cross sticks, which 
support tha cart in front when standing, daht, and tho log of wood, 
winch similarly - holds it up behind, oldhca Tha wattled flooring 
is called chhiban The gharavnchi is the trestlo on which tho cart 
is supported when repairs to the wheel aro necessary 


Fuml*tinr» 119 Tho mam furnishings of a well aro as follows — Tho 
wheel, cJtdL or bhaun , tho wood work collectively, dhdnah ,* tho 
menu rope, Id > tho leathern bucket, genorally made of buffalo skin, 

eharas , and the iron ring, round which tho buoket hangs, mdndal 
1 ho annual upkcop of well and buokot costs Hs 18 to Hs 20 Be- 
sides tho above implements thore may bo mentioned as necessary 
for the work of agriculture tho threshing ground, jjatr or gdhta with 
its upright polo (msdn) round which tho axon treading out tho 
grain aro dnvon , tho platforms made of oarth or supported on 
upright poles (ddutrha.), which aro needed for tho watcher of the 
cions to protect them from tho birds, and tho goda or gopia, the ahug 
with which ho discharges his mud pollots (gola) Isot a few 
of tho implomouts aro clumsy, but in somo cases, ut loast, with 
cause Tho cart must be heavy and strong to stand tho joltings 
of tho ruts of villngo roads tho plough must be light, and not 
pouotrato too dooply at tho timo of aowiug, for tho rumfall is not 
always sulfloiont to penetrate far into tho sod, and a dump bod 
of not a few inches (loop is ueoded below tho seed, for its roots 
to shoot dow n into In tbo Gohnnu tahsil tho use of a lighter 
plough for sowing is spreading, it is callod ndj or ndn m 
coainuhatmction to thtT ordinary batlhial or modh hal , wJuio 
iu tho heavier soil of tho Jliajjar dahr a stronger plough is 
sometimes seen 
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120 Iho sums advanced imdor tho Laud Improromout Loans 
Act (\IX of 188 J) in this district aro almost exclusmdy for 
the construction of wells Iu tho too jwars ouding 1903 09 only 
Its oS.Ollwcro so adraaced lha smjUnoss of tho sum arises 
from no difficulty iu obtaining loans, but from tho uncertaiuty 
of finding sweet water in tho well tracts If tbo stall of borers 
which is shortly to bo provided can find u method of tappiug a 
sweet supplj of water, loons under this Act will probably mcreoju 
m amount In tbo same period Bs 9, Jo, 261 wt.ru advanced 
under iho Agnculiuruts -Loans Act (Mi of 1881), tho annual 

liter i.l L.00 krsu my ta Jl-ricU 1 -uW vt Uo iluUul Lb Ua dc-<ftsu** 

IX* sox lc I 
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advances ranging from Rs. 2,78,599 in 1905-6 to nothing m CHAP II, a. 
1904-5 and 1908-9. These loans are for tho purchase of fodder, Agriculture 
seed aud bullocks, and for the hive of the latter Many a Including 
zamindar is not m a position, when the rains follow a di ought, to rifi ’ a 10n ‘ 
puiokase a pair of bullocks and for an expenditure of Rs, bto Rs. 10 
he can get his lauds ploughed and sown and avoid the cost of 
maintaining cattle. This form of loan though not strictly 
covered by the Act has been sanctioned m this district and 13 
very popular. It is often said that a series of bad harvests and 
the indulgence that Government has shown m the collection of 
its demands has demoralized the Rohtak Jat and that many 
take advances in the hope that they will turn out a free gift; 
but, though the lecovery of theso domand3 has been often 
suspended, the amount that has finally been remitted or written 
off as n recoverable is not very large. 

121. Aguoultural banks are so far practically unknown m the Agricultural 
district. A begmniug has lately been made m threo villages but, the dJbfcdness 
prospects are as yet vory uncertain. 

In the matter of aguoultural indebtedness what is said m the 
settlement repoit may be heie repeated. 

Between the settlement of 1879 and that of 1909 an aiea of 
52,59 o acres, or 50,490 cultivated, has been sold. Of the latter 
figure 28,764 aoies were classed in tho reports as having been sold 
to membeis of notified agricultural tribes, and 21,726 as sold to 
“obhets.” At the time the assessment leports were wntten 
and the figures tabulated, the Gaur Brahmans had not been 
notified as an agricultural tribe, bub 4,826 acres were noted as 
having been sold to geuuiue agnculfcuiists who Dot being notified 
were classed as “ others.” Distributed by talmls the figures are as 
follows : — 


* 

To notified 
agricultural 
tribes 

To othors 

1 

1 

Total 

Per coat 
of 

cultivated 

area 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 


Rohtak •«* in ••• ii 

7,494 

7,708 

16,202 

65 

Gohana, 

4,068 

4,407 

9,075 

30 

Jhajjar ««• ••• ••• 

16,602 

S 9,611 

26,313 

68 

/ 

District ••• •• • •• 

28,764 

21,726 

50,490 

52 


These figures are obviously not alarming, and when analysed they 
aie reassuring. More than half the sales are to members of notified 
agricultural tribes, generally indeed to members of the village 
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CHAPJJ.A. to which tho vundor belong®. With the exception of Homo sales 
-AffricaJtnro ^hich wore duo to the famine of 1877 78 whoa tho revonuo was 
Adadinx collected in full despite tho urgent need of rehof, very few 
Irrls *' tiQa ‘ transactions indoed can be attributed to tho pressure of tho Govern- 
ment demand. Iodoed theso transactions do not belong to tho 
settlement of 1879 at nil, but having in many cases comoon tho 
records after 1879 are debited to its account Tho cause of almost 
ovory sale was traced at villago inspections and for tho rest thoy 
were found to bo due to unduo expenditure or special and unavoidable 
calamities An expensive marriage, tho extravagance of a childless 
owner, tho doatb of tho bread winner aud tho survival of a 
family too young to work, association with idle /aiirs, tho loss 
of cattle, tho sale of land by on outsider who has boon allowed to 
mhont m tho female line — those are among tho principal causes of 
sales That sales are heaviest in Jbajjnr is duo no doubt to tho 
fact that tboro are fowor savings there on which to fall back, and 
that leas monoy can bo raised on mortgage owing to tho comparative 
inferiority of tuo soil. 

It will bo coon from paragraph 55 of hia settloment report 
that tboao conclusions as regards salos reflect Mr Fanshawo a 
oxpenonco of 30 years ago It can hardly bo said howevor that 
tho oxistmg burden of mortgago is duo in tho unino dogreo to 
special causes Iho figures compiled for each lahul wbon tho 
several assessment reports won) written, and now ro tabula tod on 
tho now basis, are as follows — 


mlh po.K**icS- 

UBSE 

To ora mu (ucupua 
Bjuijuii) 

Tout 

CollIrtlcJ. 

^ Tout | 

CtUUtikJ. 




Acre*, j 

Actm. 

\crei. 

Acrci- 

RokUk „ ... 

... ~ 

- 

2* t43 

-d,«j 

JHli 

33^03 

Qoluna 


- 

19,»M 

17 913 

19XM 

19J1S 

Jtijju ~ 

- 

- 


Si 173 

-0 03 

, 

13,071 

Dulrid _ 

- - 

~ 

i> « j 

7 0(3 j 

u a | 

cLTil 


Mortgago at tho timo of last settlement in 1870 seems to bare 
amounted lo 51,078 acres and has more than doubled smeo 
The tabltH of periodical totals appended to tho present asscssmi nt 
reports show bow great has uren tho nso binco 1095 G, tho 
year that ushered in a long Itau ejelo in this part of tho pronuco 
It cannot bo tit mod that tho people bare, dmpito tho Idxiral rehvf 
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given by Government, had a very hard struggle during this CHAP n A 
period, and that to this is due much of the present indebtedness. AgricSture 
Tbe statements, however, show an improvement since the introdue- including 
tion of the Land Alienation Act (XIII of 1900) and the critics Irri & atlon - 
who condemn this aot and clamour for its repeal will find no 
support among the peasants of Rohtak who regard it as the most 
beneficent measure of Government passed within their memories. 
f< If Government had not stepped m,” they constantly say, “ our 
whole land would have passed to the bamyas .** 

Fortunately considerably more than half the mortgage is 
inter se. It is noteworthy that m moitgages the Jhajjar tahsil 
does nob lead m the same degree that it doe3 m sales. Free- 
mortgage and little sale is the sign of a comparatively strong 
estate: the weaker estates are compelled to sell outught. Indeed 
m many rich estates mortgage is more a sign of easy credit than of 
real indebtedness. 

Of the unsecured debt there are unfortunately no reliable- 
figures. An attempt to calculate these claims was made during 
the assessment of the Rohtak tahsil but there was no time or 
means to check the allegations made, and the results are of 
little value. The rates of interest charged m the district are heavy, 
bemg seldom less than one pice m the rupee per month and often 
amounting to double this or to 2 per cent per mensem compounded 
six monthly or oftener. The bulk of the money-lenders who do not 
require the security of the land are bamyas or less frequently 
Bohras. The Jab when he takes to money-lending usually requires 
possession as mortgagee. 

1 22. The cattle of Rohtak are famous, and though the series t ^ h ^ attl1 0 
of bad years has left its mark on them, the breed is fine in shape and “ e nc 
size. A touch of the Hansi strain probably pervades them through- 
out. The oxen of the villages round Ben and Jahazgarh have 
a special reputation which is said to be due to the fact that the 
hTawab of Jhajjar kept some bulls of the Nagor breed (locally 
called after Bondh, a village m the neighbouring Dadn ilalcoi) at 
Chuchhakwas and allowed the cattle of the surrounding villages to 
have recourse 'to them Small herds of their wild descendants may 
often be seen in' and about the Chuchhakwas Birh, but smee the 
confiscation of the Jhajjar estate breeding has been indiscriminate 
and no care has been taken in selection, with the inevitable result 
that the breed has deteriorated and is reverting to the original 
type.' The true Nagon breed of bulls is becoming scarce and a 
pair ’of good Nagori cows cost from Rs. 800 to' Bs. 850. Wild herds 
of the ordinary type are not uncommon In other parts of the distriot ; 
they are called Ram Cboum and result from some pious act of 
release^ but they multiply to* the great detriment of the villages 
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rrrTAP n A, concerned, for they are lacrosanct and immune from capture* A 
ArricoUai* ^^7 well to '^° Jrtt will, m ordinary seasons, have from 8 to 10 
iKSdini head of cattle of hinds largo and small in his yard, and these will 
Irrigation- him foar or five cart loads of manure yearly, but the famine 
oyolo since 1896 has greatly reduced the numbers, and by conso 
quonco tho mcomo from tho sale of ghi and stock which m 1878 
Afr Fanshawo calculated at about one and -a-hnlf and eight lahha of 
rupees a year and which together in the present settlement havo 
been estimated at seven ana threo-qaartor lakhs In the famine of 
1877 78 the losses in ono way and another by death, salos, transfers, 
wore estimated by Air Fanshawo who made some very careful calcn 
lations and cattle censuses to be not less than 160,000 Since then 
besides many years of scarcity there bare been throo fammos, and 
although the returns of cattle sold at the fair are somow^at mislead 
mg owing to a custom — peoulinr it is behoved to tbo Dolhi territory 
. — which prevails in the rainland villages of aelling thoir oxen after 
one crop has grown up and baying afresh for the sowings of the next 
crop bo os to avoid tho intervening expense of upkeep, yot a com 
panson of the transactions of famine with normal years shows the 
dram on the resources of tho district. Tbns tho solos of oxon and 
cows in tho fnmino year 1899 1900 wore roughly 16,500 above thoso 
of the previous year and in 190 5 06 ten thousand in exooss of tho 
year before. A bettor indox is the sale of buffalo-cows which in 
1905 06 wore more than twice os heavy as in the preceding year 
A calf is oallcd bachra or fcaMn according to sox for tho first 
two years of its life, then for two years more bahra or bahri, after 
which the full-grown bullock or balad is put to work, and thu bolfor 
has hor first calf and becomes a gat If taken core of a bollock 
will bo fit for work for about ton years after which bo becomes old, 
and is called dhdn&i The oxon aro emasculated at tho ago of 
about two and a half years by the ehamars who follow tho usual 
eastern practico of destroying tho parts by blows from small 
sticks. 

If well looked aftor, a cow will bear five or six calves, and Uvo 
omhtoen years, Tbo averugo yiokl of milk is about five soors a day 
Tbo bulls of tho country aids aro not all good A largo number of 
inferior annuals who hsvo boon released os an act of piety, wnndor 
about tbo villages, nnd old bulls aro left to rainglo with tho herds 
long nftor thoir pnmo of lifo has passed, Tho District Board owns 
tuna Hwsar balls which are placed in ch*rg« of leading zamindam 
for tho good of iho neighbourhood. Buffalo-bulls uro not common , 
moat of the m*lo calvoa nto sold to dealers who tako thorn to Sirsa 
and elsewhere whore there is a demand for them. A young male 
buffalo is called iatra for two yiatv, and thon for two years rnuro 
jholrJ, , aftor four years of lifo ho reaches tho dignity of a full grown 
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bull — ; jhotcb or bhainsa. The cow bears her first calf when four CHAP n,A 
and-half years’ old, and will produce six or seven m all. An old Agriculture 
buffalo is called Tchola and a barren cow bahlan The Rohtak Including 
buffaloes are fine animals, and owing to the presence of the tanks, mga lon ‘ 
are found almost m as large numbers m many ramland villages 
as m the canal estates. Those of the villages round Butanah 
and Nidanah are famous for their breed. 

123. The price of cattle has increased considerably in the last TIl & fprice 
30 years. Mr. Fanshawe put the cost of a pair of fine oxen m f nil of cattl ° 
strength and vigour at Rs. 80 to Rs. 1 00, of a cow at Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 

and a buffalo-cow at about Rs. 45. Now-a-days a workable young 
bullock costs anything from Rs. 40 to Rs. 200 and Rs. 65 or Rs. 7 o 
is perhaps the normal price of an ordinal y animal. Cows are usual- 
ly sold at about Rs. 5 the seer of milk, and something over for the 
calf, more for a steer than a heifer. Rupees 30 — 45 may betaken 
as the average nnce of a cow. A buffalo-cow costa Rs. 80 to 
Rs. 100. It is said that a Rohtak butcher has recently sold one for 
Rs 350 and has also sold a cow which gave 16 se?s of milk and had 
a very fine calf for no less than Rs 262 In another instance 
recently Rs. 500 was paid for a buffalo giving 22 sers of milk but 
this animal was appaiently bred m Hist-ar. The returns of the 
Jahazgarh cattle fair do not show such high puces as these, but 
they include a great number of poor animals. 

124. Many of the so-called horses are the merest pomes Horses and 
belonging to the village barber or baniya or religious mendicants. 0D eyB 
Writing m 1880, Mr. Fanshawe said that till recently no village 
headman used to possess horses, but a few bad lately begun to 

display equestrian tastes. The improvement since then, which is 
marked, is due largely to the stallions kept at tahsil head-quarters, 
of which there are four, together with three donkey stallions. 

The latter are owned by Government, and the former by the Dis- 
trict Board which maintains both classes. In many villages very 
passable mounts are to be seen ; Samri and Garhwal m Gohana can 
each show eight or ten. I have known a zammdar get Rs. 200 for a 
good colt. The Guriam Pathans were once famous horse-breeders, 
but their trade has diminished though they still buy up animals at 
differentffairs to sell again. There are at present three stationary 
and one itinerating veterinary assistants m the district and one 
mspeotor. A colt is called bachera and a filly bachen until thiee 
years of age. The donkeys of the district belong entirely to the 
porters , they are miserable animals, always oveiwoiked. A well- 
fed donkey is as rare as a black swan. They cost about Rs. 12. 

125. The camels are owned ohiefly by a class called rahbans , Camels- 
they rarely belong to Jats except m Matanhel (Jhajjar), and a few 

other villages. A camel is called bota or boh till it can carry a 
burden, and then ant or untni. The female bears after five years, 
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CEAP n,A* and will produce six or seven young up to the ago of twenty five, 
Agriculture an d will Jive for thirty fivo or forty yeara A full grown camel 
including coats Rg 70 to Ra 100 they are emioyod chiefly in tho carrying 
trade to and from Bhiwam nnd Rewan and places in the Gangetta 
Doab, (which is called by the Rohtak people Miyan Dnb-dormiani 
doab), but in the sandier parts of tho distnot are sometimes to be 
seen yoked to the plough 

Camels are shorn once a year too, the mnlo whose back and 
shoaldora are not clipped giving about 8, and the fomalo 12 
chiiakt of wool Camel’s hair sells for about 5 sen the rupoo 
Pigs, which are only kept by swoepors, are shorn for tho brush 
trado while tho donkey’s saddle bags aro often mado of human 
combings • 


ta? aStJL WP 120 ^ very remar kablo lncrcaso has takon place m tho 

last few years in the number of sheep and goats kopt m tho 
distnot Forty seven thousand wero recorded in 1875, whilo 
121,433 wero found to oxist at an enumeration mado in 1909 
Some are kept by ramindars, especially Mnhammndans, who 
have had to roduco their stock of milch cattlo owing to bad 
years, bat tho majority aro kopt by the chuhra casto nnd aro oithor 
thoir own property, or that of the butohors nnd farmed by them 
to tho former on tho batai system that is to say, the young aro 
dmdod botween tho two partios, tho ownor takos tho tlecco 
and tho chuhm tho milk With snoh au morooso m tho flocks 
shearing is of somo importance , it is very carelessly dono, usually 
without any preliminary dipping, twioo m tho year in March and 
September in the caso of sheep, and onco a yoor in tho ci\so of goats* 
A shearer, who will dispose of 15 to 20 animals a day, rccoivos a wage 
of from 3 to 4 annas Tho hair obtained from a goat is about 4 
chitaks and wool from a sheop 8 to 12 chitali Clock sheep’s wool 
soils for about Rs. 18 and whito wool Rs. 20 a maund, whilo a 
goats hair does not fotcb moro than Rs 0 or Rs 7 Tlio owos 

E roduco usually four lambs ono at a timo Lambs oro colled bhedi, 
ids pat or pataira 


HUM. 127 Tho skins and flesh of animals which die in all villagos 

bolonj, by custom to the village ehamar the sweepor class 
generally ro oivos on e-ton th aharo of tho fle^h nnd tokfa tho 
hides of horse-*, donkeys and camels A good frkm of a cow or 
ox is worth Rs 8 or Rs 9 unpropnred, and lts 1 1 to Its 15 whon 
tumid and the skin of a bufTuIo its 7 and Rs 11, jioor skins are 
worth much has. lbo *hoe:> which a chairuir lus to auppl) to a 
fnmilr during tho jear are worth nliout Rs 1 Cattle poinomng for 
the inko of tho tkms is happily rare 

128 Cattle censuses are very unreliable for ordinarily they nro 
J13# na i not synchronous, only being prepared for a fourth of the villages 
rw k -1 * of tho district in any ono year nor aro they made with great care 
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The figures m table 22 show the different counts for what they CHAP II, A. 
are worth. Mr. Fanshawe m 1875 {see paragraph 66 "of his Agriculture 
Settlement Report) enumerated 214,858 cows, 105,540 buffaloes Including 
and 98,581 bulls and bullocks. Thiee years later, aftei the great Irn S atlon 
famine, the figures were 130,772, 50,568 and 59,281, i espectively. 

As the result of the last sectional enumeration before the dry cycle 
which' began with the famine of 1896-97, the number had risen 
again to 138,711 cows, 65,734 buffaloes and 125,860 bulls and 
bullocks, but to these must be added 152,247 young stock, whioh 
were apparently not separately counted m Mr. Fanshawe’s census, 
making a total of 477,052 against his first figure of 418,974. By 
1905-06 after the lean cycle the number had fallen to 397,734 and 
at a special enumeration made in 1909 it stood at 384,521. The 
most remarkable change is m the number of sheep and goats 
already noticed and in pigs which have not since been counted but 
must be many times the 8,014 recorded by Mr. Fanshawe. 

129. The cattle of the district are m some respects ill-cared Grazing, 
for. They are left to stand in filthy enclosures {neora or ugdr) of 

ankle-deep m half liquid manure. They are chiefly stall-fed, 
chopped jowar stalks (,s dni) bemg the principal fodder while in 
season the top leaves of the cane will be mixed, or some green 
saison toppings. Working stock Will get half-a-ser to a sei of 
gram a day and a little gur , and milch cattle also eat cotton-seed 
{bmola) and oil-cake (Jchal ), while the straw of gowar (phalidr) 
and of mung and urd {pati) and of gram {Jchar ) are highly valued 
for oattle, and the wild jhar-bei i is given for its milk-producing 
qnahties. Best fed and best tended is the buffalo and every day the 
village urdhms may be seen caiefully washing them m the tanks 
In the morning the cattle aie turned out for exeiciSe, and to pick 
np what they can in the waste ground of the village, but there are 
few patches of jungle which produce more than indifferent gra^s. 

When the crops aie off the fields the stubble is grazed by all the 
cattle ot the village Grazing fees or dng are usually lecovered 
from non-proprietors at the rate of Re. 1 per buffalo, 8 annas per cow 
and 2 annas or V anna per sheep or goat while a rate of 4 annas for 
young stock is sometimes levied. Where there is no village 
shamilat worth mentioning these fees are levied only on sheep 
and goats, but the heidsmen who tends a nou-agrioultunst’s 
cattle for him receives a similar fee under the name of 
bint. The joivai and bap a stalks of a good year aie usually 
counted to be sufficient for the current and one following 
year, though m a ramland village, where the area under these 
crops is larger, it will last rather longer Bap a fodder is not 
used so long as the joivar lasts. 

In the Jhajjar tahsil there are the Chhuchhakwas, and 
Sunarwala birhs whioh afford relief to the surrounding villages^ 
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CHAP n A. but tho grass produced 13 not of a good quality and canal water 
— r enunotbo got oo to thorn Tho birhs are being gradually broken 
uclodiog up for giants or leases to deserving officers and the remaining area 
irrigation. ^ nofc g rca t. Something might be done ns a protection agaiust 
fnmmo if the Deputy Commissioners wero empowered to require 
lnbonr from eaoh villago to cut and Btoro tho grass that grows 
ao abundantly m years of ordinary rainfall. 


crnla air*. ISO Two great fairs for tho salo of cattlo tako plnoo nt 
Jahazgnrh in September and ilarob, the averago annual number 
of bullocks cows and buffaloes sold in tbo sovon yoars, 1000 01 
to 1900 07, being closo on 83,000 while perhaps twice that 
munbor nro exhibited Pnzos nro given and fees nro levied by a 
percentage on tho prico of tho animals sold of ono pico in thu 
rupee xho averago annual nicomo from fees is botwcon nineteen 
and twenty thousand rupees, of which tho District Board con 
tributes Rs 0,000 to provincial rovonues and keeps tho rest 
Uio fair is a sourco of soroo mcomo to tho surouoding villages who 
sell fodder thcro Tlie fair is immediately succeeded by a douhoy 
fair ut Bcri Cattlo fairs nro also hold at Dujuna. 


C4lUt 181 Tho raoro aonona forms of cattlo <]iacn«cs aro 

dUufl. fo» tun atoly not vory common in tho district. Rindorpcsfc (known 
as mala or pd-chalna) is rare brcmorrhagio septicfumia (galgholu) 
only occasionally met with Foot and month disease, however, 
(rora t chapka or viunh hnr) froqucntl} occurs m opidonuc form 
and though not causing much moitnhty aonously impedo 

agricultural operations flic. pcoplo somotimea omploy an 
astrmgont gargle imulo of ncaoin bark and for nndorpest dreuche3 
of jin aud pcpjwr nro us< d and cauterisation of tho swollen part 
is practised in septicjomm whilo ght and milk nro administered 
internal!) hut most futh is placed m a ropo strung 
across two poles or from some convouiont projections across 
ouo entrance of tho villago On tho ropo nro suspended 
clnrm J writton on piper gvnorally by Mubuinmdun fakir4 or 
part culnrly lyy a certain La i of Dnjina at a cod of Hi 1 or It* 1 i 
and oucIoSih! in Mirac covering of tin or cloth, itc All tho cattlo 
are then collected and driven out of tho Milage under tho ropo, 
and water is sprinkled on tho IioumS each sido with n switch of 
lab gross A hno of milk and mitor will then bo apimklcnl right 
round tho a illigo site and n pot containing nco or sugar, etc , buried 
in tho land of somo adjoining village, taking caro that tho 
neighbour* don t get wind of it lill tho uromomes aro complete 
no Hour most bo ground in tho -village or any crop! cut or brought 
from tho Helds 

A lino of cow dung drawn right round tho home* of tho 
village is another good preventive of cattlo disease and asauU 
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toward off the -evil eye generally. The more scientific methods CHAP. II, A 
of combating disease by inoculation, segregation, which are m the Agncnltare 
hands .of the veterinary assistants, have not at present won Including 
popularity m Rohtak though some progress was achieved m an lrnga 011 
outbreak of rinderpest m 1910, and the advantages of the veterinary 
hospitals at the three tahsil head -quarters are beginning to be 
appreciated by the owners of stock. 

132. The irrigation of the district is by canal or by wells irrigation; 
(kachcha and pakka) and dhenklis, bucket hfts. The last named are£y°f t 8 grown 
now of any importance only m.the southern Dahn tract of dhajjar 
where they are worked pretty extensively m years of drought. 

Well irrigation varies enoimously according to the season, 
dropping from thirty thousand acres m the famine of 1905-6 to 
sixteen thousand m the following year. It is an expensive form 
of irrigation and many of the wells are so brackish that seed 
requires ram for it to germinate, and the brackishness increases 
with a few years of deficient rainfall. Well irrigation is chiefly 
practised m the rabi and except when fodder crops must at all 
hazards be raised to save the cattle, it is little used m the autumn. 

Prom 60 to 70 per cent, of it is devoted to barley, which will 
do with two waterings after germination while wheat requires 
three. 

On the canals cotton accounts for 38 per cent of the irri- 
gation, wheat for 21, and cane for 11, the remaining 30 being 
chiefly devoted to mixed crops as gochm (wheat and gram), 
indigo and fodder crops. Oane is the thirstiest crop and requires 
at least five or six waterings after germination to do well, while if 
ram does not fall m August it will be given as many as possible, 
up to ten or twelve , cotton requires thi ee waterings after it has 
come up, of which the July water is far the most impoitant; wheat 
requires about the same as cotton There is no irrigation fiom 
tanks m the district though m yeais of decent rainfall water is 
occasionally lifted on the lower reaches of the Ganda Nala 
(Dram No. VIII), and everywhere efforts may be seen after a 
heavy fall to diveit the lain from uncultivated land, bams and 
roads by shallow cuts, again, into the neighbouring low-lying 
fields. 

Unki bain kya kaie pn Ice mit diiuan 

XJnld bam hj a kai e jin ki kheb mman. 

“ What harm can his enemy do whose friend is the Magistrate 
or whose field lies low ? ” 

133. The evolution of the Rohtak Canal may be traced t ^ e 0 “ 70 ^ a 
from the first attempt of Nawab Mardan All Khan about 1643 Rohtak canal* 
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CHAP n A A J) to divnrt -water to Delhi from the old channel constructed for 
lirlenltara ^0 irn 6° tl0n huntipg ground of Hifsar Firoza Seeking to 

Eluding avail himself of the formor line as far as possible the great 
Irrip-tioa- engineer took his canal out of thnt dug moro than 250 years 
boforo him at Joshi and followed the natural depression of tho Nai 
^addi to Gohano, from which point ho turned off in a south-east 
direction to Jatola below Kharkhauda, a line that may still bo clearly 
traced through the villages of Rub rah, Katwol, Bhatnswol Kalan, 
Farmanah, Bidhlan, and Khandah. 

Tho alignment was faulty and tho works bolow Gobona by 
which tho water was diverted from the depression and sent east 
on ono occasion gave way involving the disaster noted in Chapter 
I Xa consoquonco of this a now line to tho east was dag for 
tho Delhi Canal, and Robtak was served by a branoh canal After 
fertilising the country for 120 years tho Rohtak canal, wkioh 
undor the Mughals extended only as far ns Gohann, coased to 
flow about 17G0 A.D , amid the chaos of tbo dissolving ompiro 
In 1795 the canal whioh accordmg to George Thomas* momoira 
had brought m an annual rovenuo of 14 lakhs, was described nfl 
“out of repair, dried up, and m many places almost destroyed ” 
It was spoken of regretfully thou as tho nahr x Inhiaht, tho 
canal of paradise Water was first restored in 1821, and four 
years lntor tho canal was properly repaired and oxtondod in 1831 
to tbo town of Rohtak. It has run without interruption araco 
thon and during all tho mad follies of tho aummer months of 
1857 no one attempted to destroy tho canal Shortly aftor it 
was re oponod tho famrao of 1833 34 gavo an immonso impulso 
to irrigation und a second drought in 1837 38 led tho pooplo to 
turn their attention to tho permanent uso of tho water of tho 
canal 

But tho nahr x bihuht, as it was called in fond recollection, 
aoon earnod a different reputation after it waa re-opened. Tho 
ahgnmont was still faulty, and made in tho valleys , tho dramago 
of tho country was blocked hrom 1810 to 1870 ono commission 
after anothor reported on tho resultant ovils of this alignment, on 
tho malaria ongendorod, on tho universal provulonco of onlargod 
spleens, on tho sterility of tho women and tho impotence of 
tho men, on tho oxcesnvo mortality espocmlly among mfunts 
and on the rapid deterioration of tho soil b) w lUr logging and 
tho spread of tails. A very good account will bo found in 
paragraphs 159 to 170 of tho Karnal Settlement Report of 1833 
Though tho otiI was ne\er so groat in Rohtak as it was m Karnal 
and Dolhi which wore nearer to tho mam lino and received 
far moro irrigation, tho following figures from tho reports of 
1847 and 18o7 show how rapidly tho water level rose, ami 
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health deteriorated : — ' CHAP. n, A 


Locality 

Distance from canal 

Year. 

Depth of water 
below surface 

Percentage of large 
spleens 

Agriculture 

Including 

Percentage suffering Irrigation. 

from fever last 3 
years before either 
report. 


c 

1817 

28 

44 

47 

38 

27 

Rohtak branch . 

Within half a mile < 


1 






l 

1867 

5 

41 

36 

36 

51 


( 

1847 

18 

29 

34 

1 34 

27 

Ditto 

More than 'a mile < 








( 

1867 

7 

47 

44 

54 1 

68 


( 

1817 

102 

16 

41 

36 

22 

Butanah branoh .. 

More than half a j 








mile ( 

1867 

45 

7 

33 

28 I 

32 


134 The re-raodelhng of the Western Jumna Canal took Re modelling 
place at the end of the seventies and m the eaily eighties of last St wS 0 11 
century, the chief alteration so far as the Rohtak lines were 
concerned being the abolition of the Rohtak Canal from Mathmd to 
Gohana and the substitution of a line from Saragthal m the east, 
running into the old bed south of the town of Gohana itself, 
while some of the smaller lines taking out of the Delhi branch 
were also re-modelled. The results of these changes, and of the 
construction of ^drainage lines to remove the surplus water from 
the swamps, had a most beneficial effect both on the health of 
the country and the condition of the soil, but Government did 
not consider that sufficient had been done and a new re-modellmg 
scheme which is not even yet completed has been in progress 
since 1895. The objects of this scheme were to extend irriga- 
tion to tracts which did not enjoy its benefits and so to insure 
a wide area against ^famine, and also still further to proteot 
over-irrigating villages from the evils which they had not 
sufficient self-restraint to avoid voluntarily. Accordingly, m 
1896, the Bhiwam and Bhalaut branches of the canal were out, 
the former running to the west and the latter to the east of the 
old canal. At the same time to supply the water needed for 
the extensions the different branches of the canal were made 
to run m turn, the allowance of older villages has been reduced, 
the share allotted to each village being' calculated with reference 
to its commanded area and its average irrigation m the past, 
while the old broad outlets have been replaced by narrow gauges 
varying from half to 8 or more nals according to the area each 
is supposed to command It was not to be supposed that these 
changes would be made without great outcry from villages that 
considered they had vested rights m the water they had long 
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CHAP H.A used In 18/8, to take three instances, Sarsadh, Mahmudpur, and 
AericaTtarfl ^ a ^ ana vrere practically always irrigated throughout the estate, 
Inclndjiig tho furmer had reh badly dovoloped and tho second to this 
irrigation- comping 0 f the lowness of tho birth into, yofc each 
village bewails bitterly the reduction of its supply No 
doubt individual villages hnvo sufforod, and thoro aro cases whoro 
the irrigating arrangements aro far from satisfactory yet, but 
tho geuoral benefit that has resnltod to tho district is unquestionable 
Thoro is now no drama go lino that ik blocked, reh has decreased, 
health improved, and a larger area is protected against faramo 


It is often argued that m these recent extensions tho canal 
department has ovorshot tho mark, and thnt the administration 
has attempted an impossible task, bat it must bo remombored 
that the capacity of a canal is based on normal conditions which 
have beoD much disturbed by tho long senos of droughts following 
18U5, and that in this district, on tho bordorlaud of tho rainless 
rone wbero tho demand for water dwindles away m a year of 
good rainfall, and trobles and quadruples in a yoar of drought, 
tuo department is confronted with a peculiarly difficult task. 
It is tho fact that tho tails of tho canals, mpooially in tho Rolitak 
iahiil t aro not yet well served aud it is m ordor to try and 
sond down more wator that outlets htghor up which aro shown 
in tho registers to havo irrigated moro than tho area allotted to 
them aro constantly reduced — a course which not unnaturally 13 a 
cause of much grumbling, and which is not always cnrrjod out 
with saffimont care, too supply being roducod after sowings 
which moans tho ruin of tho crop No further extensions should 
bo mndo until tho irrigation on tho oxisting lines is fully assured , 
judging from tho oipenenco of Into yoars this will not bo until 
tho Jaardah achomo is put m execution and tho Western Jnrana 
Canal draws off somo of tho water of tho Eastern Jumna 
Canal 


Tin eiiu 135 Turning now to a description of tho oxisting system 
ijSex ca ~ il fho Blnwam aud tho Butaua branches toko out of tho mam llansi 
lino m Jind territory, just abovo tho northorn bordor of Gohaou 
tnhail Of theso the Butana branch flow a south forkin 0 m 
Gangana, tho left branch irrigating all tho villages in its vrny 
down to Kathurah, where it tads off, any surplus that comes 
going to Sanghi in the Robtak lahtil Tho nght or Barodab 
branch ends in tho village that gnus it its unmo, tho branch 
is very apt to silt Tho lihiwani rajhaha which bus a dn-chargo 
at its head of 150 curocs flows in a generally south Wtst direction 
It divides in tho extreme south of Garlmal into two branches 
tho eastern being tho Kanlmur branch and running to that 
village, while the west branch flows on under its old namo right 
across tho south west of Gohana tahitl through iladio ah and Bahama 
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■where it leaves the district, giving off as it goes the Mehm CHAP. n, A. 
branch at Kharak Jatan, the Rewan branch m Bahalba, and Agriculture 
several shorter courses for the supply of particular villages, Including 
while its daughter, the Kanhaur branch already mentioned lrilgatl011 
does the same, the chief offshoot bring the Kalanaur minor. 

The mam Rohtak canal, now known as No. XII, takes 
out of the Delhi branch at Khubru with a bed- width of 15^ 
feet and a discharge of 112 cnsecs and entermg the district 
at Saragthal in the east of Gohana tahsil flows west to Gohana, 
where below the town it turns south-west and flows m the 
old bed of the Rohtak canal straight through the intervening 
villages to the town of Rohtak and its suburb Kutanah. It 
throws out no mmois of any importance on the way, the only 
one of any size, the Ghilaur minor, being noted for its unsatis- 
factory working. Side by side with the Rohtak canal the Bhalaut 
rajbaha, which takes out at the same point but with the greater 
width of 24 feat and discharge of 26 o eusecs, enters the district 
and gradually diverging from its sister turns off south-west at 
Kakanah and running on through the Gohana villages which 
it irrigates m its course to Rithal turns south through the 
east of tahsil Rohtak till it reaches Bhalaut, where it 
turns off south-east and runs to Sampla. This has four principal 
branches — the Bhamswal minor, which irrigates the south-east 
corner of Gohana tahsil, taking out of it m the Dehh District, the 
Jasranah branch, going off south-east from Rithal, and the short 
Asah branch to the east, and the Ismaila branch on the west side ; 
of these the last branch flowing through Bohar, where it sends off 
a supply for the Rohtak civil station, turns south-east and tails off 
m A sendah south of Sampla. 

Besides these three mam lines the north-east of Gohana tahsil 
is supplied by two branches of No VIII canal taking out of the 
Delhi course: the western of these entering at Jowahra irrigates 
down to Mabmudpur and Mundlanah, while the eastern, the 
Chiranah bianch, supplies villages down to the last named, 

Khanpur and Samn At the same time the Isranah branch 
or No. IX enters the east of the tahsil at Kasendi and flowing 
west tails off m Gohana the noith of which it is supposed to 
irrigate, but the command is low, the laud is high and this minor 
is altogether inadequate to fulfil the demands made on it, and 
' requires radical alteration. Lastly, the east of Rohtak tahsil is 
supplied by two branches from the Delhi mam, viz., the Sisanah 
. branch and the Rohna bianch, the latter including the Pai biaDch 
\ which agait nhrows off branches to Sihoti from Kbaikhandah and 
\ to Jamti m Delhi from Nilautln. 

I Bach bianch of the Western Jamna Canal is supposed to run 
f ten days a-montb, any surplus water being distributed where most 
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CKU n, A. required but it is not yot always posBiblo to run all tho minors 
Africnltur* concurrently Of the brandies that tako out of the Delhi main, 
ladodlng tho Bhalaut raibaha genornlly receives first share of any surplus 
rrifitiott- rpjj 0 third mam lino, tho Sirsa branch, docs not touch the Hohtak 
district. 

The largo canals are called, as usual, nahr, and the mam 
distnbutanes rai&aha, thoro being local names as IKalatt for a 
broad minor and nfJro for a narrow one As soon as the water 
leaves tho ontlet or wion, and ontors tho xammdar’s channel 
{LMnd or dhdnd), tho pooplo are rosponsiblo for its distribution 
although tho Canal Dopaitmout, when desired to do so draws up a 
vdr baiuh or roster for them Tho smaller runnels are callod 
phdnki Both thoy ond the Ichdnds silt badly and are not kopt 
sufficiently clean. A few regulators havo recently boon tried which 
aro intended to draw a constant supply through the men, whatever 
tho height of tho canal water is, but this matter is still m tho 
cxpcnmontnl stage 

u CTfuS* M 136 Some idoa of tho general increase of canal irrigation 
gtioa, occq- and of the fluctuations of demand in years of good and bad rainfall 
R at h° r **d from the following figures winch with tho 
° ***** ” "■ oxcoption of the firet contributed by tho Canal Dopartmont havo 
boon abstracted from tho rovonao entries. Tho quotations aro in 
acres — 


Ttit 

p. Inf til 

Ualoied. 

Failed. 

ToUl 

lnlsalaJL 

1*71 a ~ ~ 



1«7 



*1 17* 

ATilu»lUV.UtolSMW 



7 

67,0*0 

3JM 

1*110 

Aunt* uw-il u 1*9 U)l 

- 


XrZG 

67^01 

) Ml 

(9 014 

UOM* la ltlMOOQ 

— 


1**1 

WO 

icywi 

t *1711 

Axtnc* 1 * 00-01 la l»*JJS 



1*1 

1 »W1 

14,143 

MM** 

itooot _ 



mi 

10) 011 

3^-0 


1>JI-M _ 

— — 

... 

•■17 

l dpi 7 

w« 

t 11,01 

l&a-oa .. - 

.. 

.. 

ID 

i>otoi 

U iU 

3,01,70* 

IjCO^iJ _ _ _ 

- - 

- 

n 37 

1 K&u 

107» 

1>*«C7 


Up to the revised settlement of 1878 occupiers* rnUfl only 
were charged and the revalue of irrigated tracts was fixed a* a 
wit laud revenue , but m tho revised settlement it was determined 
to asievs all tho land at dry rates and take tho wot land reronuo 
in tho formof nn owners rate fixed at 50 por cout. of tho occupier** 
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rates, a sum of twenty-five thousand rupees being added to the land CHAP II, A. 
revenue, which was so far above a true dry land revenue to compen- . — ” 

sate for the deficiency which was expected to result between the iSludSg 0 
owners’ rates so recovered and the amount that might have legation, 
been taken as wet land revenue. The schedule of occupiers’ rates 
which was m force m 1873 was raised m 1895 when a new schedule 
was introduced, the owners’ rates being of course proportionately 
altered. As m point of practise the zammdars have always treated 
the two rates, together with the cesses leviable on the owner’s rate 
as the price of water and the landlord has shifted on to the tenant the 
burden of the water-advantage revenue which Government intended 
, to take from him, it, was decided m 1907 that in the new settlement 
the existing changes should form a consolidated occupier’s rate, f 

The existing consolidated rates* for flow irrigation, so far as 
they concern the crops grown m this disnot, are shown below per 
acre, while for the insignificant area under lift irrigation two-thirds 
rates are recovered : — 

Rs a p. 

Sugarcane . .. .900 

Rice . . . .. .. .680 

Gardena, vegetables, tobacco, orchards, 

drugs and spices ... 5 8 0 

Cotton, indigo, maize and all rabi crops 

except gram and masur . ... 4 0 0 

' Gram, masuf and all other khanf crops ..280 

The canal measurements and assessments are made by the 
Irrigation Department. 

The Western Jumna Canal paid an average interest on its 
capital' outlay of 5*80 per cent, during the three years ending 1890 
and of 7*79 per cent, during the following ten years. 

137. The question of Government title under the older canals Gorernment 
and distributaries was owing to the informal way m which land title to land 
used to be taken up, the disappearance of many records m the tho 

Mutiny, and the uncertainty as to whether or not compensation m 
any particular case had been paid, the subject of prolonged discus- 
sion and negotiation in* the settlement of 1 878. The subject is fully 
noticed m paragraph 114 or Mr. Fanshawe’s Settlement Report, and 
it is unnecessary here to do more than record the decision finally 
reached. This was (1) that where there was reason to believe that 
compensation had been paid, and the people admitted the Govern- 
ment title, the entry of the Goverment proprietary light should be 
made, but that if they did not admit it, the possession of Government 
merely should be entered, and the claim of Government to be owner 
noted ; and (2) that where there was reason to believe that no com- 
pensation had been paid, if the people had consented to give Govern- 
ment the full proprietary title, this entry should be modified by the 
addition of the reversionary right of the people, and if they did not 

f Mr Maclagou's letttr No. 126J S dated 22-39 May 1007, ’ ” 

• P. O. G Not. No. 0250 R. I. dated 24th August 1910, 
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CHAP n,A con- ont, tha Government should be entered in oxolosivo possession, 
Api ail tore in tho formei records and admitting only a re-\ ersionary right of 

iSiludLnj; the vdlagais Deputes as to possession were to be summarily 
** 000 decided on thoir merits m tho nsaol way These results were in 
corporated in lists which a ro filed in the Deputy Commissioners 
offico which hare formed tho doomsday booh of all sulisequout 
procedure and to which reference should bo mado "tthenevor tho 
rights in suoh pieces of laod come under disputo 
Wdl irrifii* 188 ilr Fanahnwe gave the total number of irrigation and 
brino wells m tho district iu 1879 as 2,08S in uso and 089 ont of uso 
Of tho formor 1,798 wore masonry linod Of tho total numbor of 
wolls 1,310 wore stated to bo sweet, MO to bo vialmalah (slightly 
brackish), 89 matwjla (causing tho wheat to tiller too profusely), 
GOi as bitter and 228 as Tory salt. 

In the recont Bottlcmoah tho total numbor of existing irngn 
tion wells was found to bo 2,744 masonry, and 873 unhued, or 
3,G17 in nlh Of theso 2,355 and 827 respectively, in all 3,1^2, wore 
recorded as being m use. Almost all tho wells are in the Jlmjjar 
tahsil Tho 2,448 masonrv and 873 unlined wells thon in Sample 
and Jhajjnr (now almost all in Jhajjar) woro classified as follows — 
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UoilnoL 

Strttl 
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1,313 

111 






- 

30 

IM 

Bricklih .. 

- 

- 

- 

M 


711 

09 




Total 

- 

... 

lit 

3 3 


flio manufacture of silt from bnno wells has now oJraosfc 
disappeared and is confined to a few wells in Zalndpur which are 
not inolndnd in tho aboio count ihoro ha3, tlioicforc, boon n satis 
factor} morcaso in thy number of irrigation wolln despite tho dis- 
appearance of many old Wells owing to tho brooking of tho cylinder, 
sinking of the water lo\ el or othor causo Tho bulk of tho wtlls 
belong to, and aro worked b}, tho Jats nnd Alnrs, though in tho 
north of tho district a few wells round tho village sito are do to ted 
by Mohs to tho growth of vegetables. Tho universal method of 
well irrigation is by wheel anu leather bucket, though one or two 
uuthusuais have uttoinpUd experimental dumonstritions of tho 
ihrsmn wheel which have usually been frustrated by tho local car 
ponUr Tho tlopth to tho water is great It is least v^-tho south 
east of tho Jhajjar tihsil, where in tho old days of constant Hood 
it is said thata man mi^bt dnnk fronlitjjq Hp of tho well Uoro 
tho depth to tho water is now about 21 5 feet-. In tho north-east of 
tho txhul it falls to 31 foot, m tho Centro to JO, and in tho west to 
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49. f ihe fact that m the north of this tahsil and m the non-canal CHAP II, A* 
Villages of Rohtak tahsil the depth to water varies from 51 to 106 A^icaltare 
feet is sufficient indication that well irrigation can be little advanc- Including 
ed m these parts ' In the old canal tract of the north-east of the Irn £ atl011 * 
district, however, water is very near the surface and often sweet, 
and the real obstacle to the spread of well irrigation here lies m 
the preference of the people for canal water, well irrigation being 
at once far more extensive and laborious. Nevertheless m the 
interests of the district a partial substitution of well for canal 
irrigation in these parts would be most desirable. 

An ordinary masonry well commands about 8 acres and an 
unlined well 6, per bucket Of unhned wells, there are many 
varieties from the meie excavation of a cylindrical hole, though 
the stage of wooden cylinder or wattle lining up to the Jharli or 
chawah well which may be regarded as a masonry well unhned m 
certain strata. i The Kosli wells, which are famous for their sweet- 
ness, or ami it ha pain (water of Paradise), are peculiarly narrow. 

These and all those for miles around are built of blocks of stone 
from the neighbouring hills and not of brick The cost of a 
hqchha well varies accordingly from Rs. 20 or so up to Rs. 100 or 
more. A masonry well varies in cost according to the depth of 
the water. Two hundred rupees is exceptionally cheap ; from four 
to eight hundred is the more ordinary cost, while a big double well 
will cost Rs, l,0(t0 or moie to constiuet. A dhenkli can be made for 
Rs. 5_ to Rs. 10. The wells are often owned in most minute shares, 
especially' 'among the Ahirs. Ordinarily they aie worked by 
amalgamated labour, and whei e there are not enough shareholders, 
outsiders aie introduced for the occasion, the profits of the crops 
being divided on a calculation of the number of bullocks and hands 
provided by each person. But among the Ahirs, as Mr. Fan- 
shawe noted, owners often prefer to Wait for their turn and then 
enjoy exclusive cultivation and m some cases they have to wait 25 
years for the turn to come lound. On the, brackish well the same 
soil cannot be constantly nrigated and lotation of fields, not of 
crops, is practised. This is called salpalat 


Section B.— Forests. 

189 The only “ forests ” in the distuct are the Chuchakwas The Govern 
and Sunarwala Bnhs m which Government has reserved 1,683 and “enfbirhs” 
558 acres respectively, the iest of these and Birh Dadri having 
been brought under the plough m reward grants and leases. The 
principal trees are several varieties of acacia. The reserves are 
of little commercial value, but form a valuable grazing ground for 
the surrounding villages. < The average expenditure on the “ birlis ” 
is Rs. 405 and the average income Rs. 2,729. 
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Section 0 —Hines and Mineral Resources 

140 Kanlar is found abundantly in most parts of tbo 
district nt a distance of only 2 or 3 feet below ibo surface Both 
tho bichuyi lankar or nodules is found and the solid block 
bhdtd Lxniiir Licenses to extract it are givon to private 
individuals on payment of annas 8 per 100 cubio foet of kanbxr dug, 
and to Government contractors and local bodies at annas 4 per 
100 hundred cubio feet. 

141 Salt is still manufactured in the Jhajjar tahsil at Zahid 
pur or Asadpur (so called, to distinguish it from another Zahidpur, 
after tho title Asad ud-doulat of tho Nawab Foi* Muhammad Khan 
who did much to encourage the industry) The works form a part 
of the cluster of manufactories known as the Sultanpur Mahal, 
which aro spread over on area of about 20 square miles. Tkono are 
now only four manufactories in the Gurgdon border, and Zahidpur, 
tho last of the Delhi works, at Mubankpur, adjoining tho Jhajjar 
tahtil, having shared the fnto of the Silanah works in Jhajjar and 
boen lately olosod down. Sultanpur salt is of fair quality nnd an 
analysis of tho Zahidpur product made m 1005 showed it to contain 
93 6 of sodium chlondo as comparod with 90 or 97 por cent, in 
Liverpool *alt, but it cannot compete with the hotter Ssmbhar salt 
and tho industry is rapidly decaying Onco thoro aro said to have 
been 104 bnno wells at work , in lo79 there wore 20 , by 190G tho 
number had sunk to seven and in tho following year fower still wore 
worked Tho avorago annual outturn of salt which was 121,900 
maunds in tho seven years ending 1880 sank to 92,000 in tbo 
following throe and to 8,400 maunds only in 1006 07, while the 
price apart from duty has sunk from Be 0 9 8m 1878 to 3 annas 
tbo maund in 1907 

Tho salt is made osclusivoty from natural bnne, the supply of 
which scorns inexhaustible as some of tho works have oxistwl 
apparently for 200 years, and no deterioration is ohsorvablu 
lho bnnu is evaporated by solar boat in shallow ehunam lime pans, 
which vary from 200 X GO feet, to only 50 x 80, and m depth 
/rom 8 to 10 inches. To each well is attached ono or more sets of 
pans, each sot consisting on on avorogo of about mno pans, so ar 
rangod that there is a slight fall from each pan into tho ono noxt 
boyond it. When, after the annual repairs, winch toko placo about 
February immediately after tho l/olt , tho pans are all m order, 
tho highest is filled with bnno from the well, and tho bnnu is allow 
od to stand there for ono, two or more da)*, according to tho 
season und tho weather, tbo ported being shorter in tho hot and 
longer in tho cold weather Aftor thus standing, tho bnno u run 
into tho second pan, tho first being refilled and thon from tho 
second to tho third pan and so on, until tho bnno roaches tho last 
pan but one, and there it is allowed to remain, receiving perhaps 
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one or two accessions from its predecessor, until a commencement C HP. H , c. 
of crystallization is observed, when it is at once turned mto the last jEmes and 
pan and crystallization allowed to proceed. This is the most deli- 
■cate part of the process ; if the best salt is to be made and at the 
same time none wasted, the progress of the deposit (for the crystals 
form on the floor of the pans) must be closely watched. Up to a 
certain period nothmg but edible salt is deposited ; after that other 
allied salts begin to drop, and the edible salt must then be at once 
removed, and the mother liquor, of which no further use is made, 
run off : otherwise, especially at some works, the gross products 
of evaporation taken as a whole are bitter and uneatable. Not more 
than about six inches depth of brine at most is run into the first 
pan, and it is reduced to half that quantity, or even less, before it 
reaches the last but one pan. When the brine has sufficiently 
concentrated to be tianBferied to the crystallizing pan, the manu- 
facturer skims the surface of it (taking care not to disturb the 
sediment) with some flat-curved instrument, usually a cow’s rib 
bone, with which he succeeds in removing all the lighter impurities, 
together with leaves, straw, and the like that may have settled on 
the brme In the cold weather the salt rarely crystallizes under a 
month from the date the brine is di awn, but m the hot weather a 
period of ten or fifteen days suffices. 

The works are enclosed in a thick double cactus hedge and 
cover an area of about 20 acres, collectively known as the agar. 

They have fallen entirely into the hands of baniyas and the profes- 
sional manufacturers ; the agris are bow merely labourers, earning 
the scanty pittance of 2 annas a day. In past days the ground 
rents were a source of large profit to the village owners, whose 
assessment m 1879 included Rs.- 459 on this account, but for many 
years now nothing whatever has been recovered. 

The brme is about 80 feet below the surface of the ground and 
some 1 5 feet m depth. 

Besides the excise duty of Re. 1 per maund, a 1 hakimt cess ’ 
or royalty of 3 pies per lupee of duty is taken on Zahidpur salt. 

142. Raw saltpetre 13 extracted m a number of villages, on Saltpetre 
payment of Rs. 2 license fee for each set of pans, royalty being 
demanded by the owners of the village from the actual workeis. 

Theie are two saltpetre refineries, m Jhajjar and Sampla, for each 

of which a fee of Rs 50 is taken 

The saltpetre is extracted from the impregnated soil in the 
neighbourhood of human habitations It is treated with well water 
in a series of pans much in the same way as edible salt is manufac- 
tured. . Refined saltpetie is similaily extracted fi om the raw product 

143. Useful buildiug stone is found m the quartzite hills ston «- 

Quriani, and the ueighbouimg villages. 
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chat n d. Section D —Arts and manufactures 

\ru and 144 Bohtak 13 pre-eminently n rural district and though nearly 

£tSra. every village ha3 its JWmli orlarhi (carpenter) aod lohar (blacksmith), 
its potter, its ehainart (cobblers) andjtthhas (weavors) and tho oom 
men processes of cleaning, spinning and weaving cotton, oF making 
shoes and thongs, the beds, carts and agncnltnral implements, tko 
clothes and earthen vessels used by the peoplo, may bo ovorywboio 
observed, thero is little in the industries of tko distnot that desorvis 
special note. The figures for castes and occupations will be found 
,n tables 16 and 17 respectively 

The chamar of this tract of country is far moro than a worhor 
in leather After Jots and Brahmans ho forms tho most nnmorous 
caste in the district, he is tho indispensable agricultural labourer, and 
tho village oooli or liqan ( fng’>and is ns often a woavor nao worker 
in leather When ho tans at all ho generally ODly rough tans tho hides 
with a preparation of lime and soda and t lion sonils thorn to Dolhi to 
bo properly cured Tho real tanning of the district is mostly in tho 
hands of tho lhatdt who numbered only 1,019 in the census of 1901 
Thoy presorvo tho skins of goals and ahoep nlouo and disposo of 
them locally to tho chamart 1 ho skin after being soakod for a day 
or two in water is strotcliod on n fraino on tho ground and thon 
treated with a paste of jotcar flour crude Balt and the juice of lho ai 
(cnlotropis procorn) plant Tho akin is thon put twice after lutorvals 
of four or five days into water and tho kmr sonipod off, and lastly 
put for a fow days into an oarthen vessol continuing a solution of 
too and thou rubbod ovor with salt nnd pulverized Lihar hark (acacia 
arabica) 'I ho skin is ready for snio in fifteon days in lho cold 
weather, lint cannot bo cured under a month m tho hot season 
lho maximum price fotched is about Hs 2 

Balananr was nt one time famous for its saddleiy which was 
modo of bullock hide and highly decorated by tho insertion of strips 
of different colours. Many of tho native cavalry used to procure 
tboir equipment here, bat the manufactories of Cnwnporo and the 
adoption of a sovorer stylo of saddler) hovo dnvcu the hulnnaur 
products out of tho marhot, and tho industry is proctic illy 
decayed 

pamj., 1 1 j The pottery of Jhajjar which in tho exhibition of 1864 

itn 3 described as tho best ungkized collection of tho prounce, and 
figured again in tho exhibition of 1909, is sup-nor to lho usnal pro- 
ductions of tho rdlagokuBi/iar(pottor), being finer nnd better finished 
and showing some originality in colouring and design Tho clay 
which is dug from one cf the tanks near tho city is dark gtoy and 
very tonacious nnd tho chief colouring matters u ed arc tarn, a red 
clay largely obtained from Gurnim in lho snuo tahal and applied 
before baking, nnd a mixluro of liter gum and mica, tho latter 0 ( 
which is fotched from tho hill near Mahrouli in Dolhi 'I boy mak 
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excollent surdhis (flagons), and aometiraes mix in tlio clay saltpetre CHAP. II, D* 
with a view to keeping tho water cooler. Besides the vessels in AilTand 
common use by the peoplo they also make butter- coolers, teapots, Mann* 
flower-pots, small toys and fancy vases. A peculiar product is the faotures 
sangpair or foot-scraper, a small clay strigil with a rough surface 
which is effected by covering the surface with bajiaf grains which 
fall out after baking. Were Jhajjar more accessible by rail there 
would be a better market for this industry, but isolated as it is, ex- 
cellent sinahis aro sold for no more than 3 or 6 pies each. 

Rough coloured toys, such as aro sold at fairs, aiemade in 
Gohana and Rohtak. 

Good small bucks are baked in the district, the usual price be- 
ing 1,000 per rupee. A considerable quantity of these are exported 
from Bakaduigurh and earned in camel carts to Delhi. A 

146. Of the ordinary hand-processes of cotton ginning and Cotton 
skutching, spinning and weaving no detailed account is necessary, £]^ lfactureil 
for they are well known and hilly doscribed in several works. 

Reference may be made especially to Mr Silborrad’s monograph on 
“ Cotton fabrics of the North-Wost Provinces ” (U. P.). The gmmng 
is done in every house in the small roller mill known a3 chaikhi or 
helna, by the women of the family and m tho case of bam y as and 
other mercantile classes by tho mon as well. 

When the seed has beon separated, the cotton is made over 
to the penja or dhunma , who is generally a teh or other Muham- 
madan, to clean it and separate the strands with his bowstring 
(pmjan). The spinning is entirely done by women and girls who 
may be seen at any spare time and especially in the evening 
seated together in some open space without distinction of caste, 
spinning the cotton on the wheel ( chaikha ) The weaving is done 
by the clhanahs, chamais and julahcts, The warp is first stretched 
by the women and children, and cleaned with a big brush (rachh) 
by the men who then stretch it on the loom {kadi) and weave m 
the woof. 

The coarsest cloths used for men’s clothing is culled Ichadnr 
or Ichaibds and sells for 20 yards to the rupee, a better quality 
is, painsi , it is half as broad again ns khadai , but only 8 yards 
aie sold to the rupee. Chaunsi or deoti is closer and heavier than 
either of these . though very narrow, it costs five pice a yard. 

Khes is a heavy closely woven cloth used as a blanket. Its breadth 
is three-quarters of a yard and about 3 yards are sold for a rupee. 

Bedding on which to lie is made of the same quality, but ornament- 
ed with a pattern m colour. It is called dotahi. 

But besides these common cloths, which are to a considerable 
extent giving place to machine-made piece-goods of European 
and Indian make, the town of Rohtak is celebrated, for muslin 
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CHAP II D. turbans interwoven with gold and silver thread nnd for muslin of 
AtUuA a particularly fine textnro called lanteb or “ body ndornor,” whloh 
Hina Mr Lockwood Kipling considered to be tho best produced m tho 
factoTu proytncQ This mdustiy (itself dependont on machine-span 
thread) has sniforcd by tho death of ite chief craftsman, Hunnwar- 
nd-dm, bnt still more from competition with machine- woven cloth 
which must ultimately kill it entirely There are now only two 
famiho3 employed in it 

Djtbgiad 147 Dyeing was onco a speciality of Jhajjar nnd m by- 
aiopiflg. g 0riQ exhibitions collections of country dyes sent from tho 
district have shown a remarkable mngo of colour, but now amhno 
dyeB, which aro at onco cheaper and less tedious to apply, havo 
swept all away oxcopting indigo wlnoh is regarded moro as a 
convenient disguise for airt than as a colour It is timo nnd 
ntmosphoro rather than tho inboront tasto and skill of tho Indians 
that havo produced thoso doheato blonds of colour winch ore 
associated in England with oriental tasto Sorao of the re- 
storations lntoly nndortnkon in Agm and of tho modorn work 
dono in Rajahs* palacos show that Indian taste dolights in o\ory 
vivid and bright colour nnd thnt tho orude contrasts so produced 
nro not moroly duo to tho demoralizing offeol of Loropean example 
Tho amhno dyes afford an opportunity never boforo prosontod of 
gratifying this trste, though somo of tho most beautiful colours aro 
now rcckonod unlucky by Hindus, whoso scalo of auspiciousnosa 
Ixigms with bright orango and goos through ovory vanuty 
of salmon and rose colour through scarlets nnd orunson to 
magenta Tho greons in popular favour are n violout npplo 
green and emerald green anil tho only blue that is really liked is 
tho raw and orudo Uhracso bluo of Furopctin colour makers. As 
amhno dyos can bo equally woll applied ovorywhoro thoro is now 
little export of dyed cloth from Jhajjar 

Cloth stamping, 03 opposed to dyoing, is dono by tlio chkimla 
casto iu many villogoa Tho cloth to bo docoratcd is first washed 
in water nnd then stooped in a solution containing pounded tmfipi 
aud hdra nnd after dyeing again immersed in a solution containing 
gum and alum wlion women’s clothes nro to bo printed, and gur t 
gum and iron-dust in tho caso of floor cloth quilts, etc Tho dyed 
cloth is slightly damped again beforo tho printing is done 'ilus 
is effected with carved ahitham wood dies mode by tho villago 
carpenter and called tdnehu or chhdpa Gam is an important 
ingredient in nil tho colours employed Tho work m not of 
much artistic valuo and it is cbitflj dono for local ua 
W rk la 119 Many of the village houses have will-carved door frames, 
*«1£i ^ though tlo work ikldow shows originality Tho masonry houses 

are often fino und homo rtally doheato work is to bo seen on some 
of tho nowtr houso3 m Ahulana and particularly on tho Jam 
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temple m Rohtak. The masonry chaapals of the village and CHAP II, D 
many of the shivalas aie distinctive and handsome and Ben Artsand 
is famous for its masons. The ordinary villago carpenter is a Manu- 
rough worker but his work is substantial, The country carts facturea 
for instance are very strong as they needs must be to work on 
the bad roads of the district. Of late years an industry has 
sprung up in Rohtak of carving from a solid block of shiskam 
closely folding tripods. These vary in height from a couplo of 
inches to 8 feet or so, and are often woll finished with heads of 
tigers, ducks, etc. Four and even five legs will bo carved f i om 
one piece of wood. Lately an eight-leggod specimen was produced. 

There is considerable demand for these and three or four families 

make a good living by the woik .Exceedingly inferior articles of 

the same description are turned out by the Jalandhar and Hoshiar- v 

pur mis tns m Simla. They have lately appealed m the Delhi 

market also. 

149. The thatl liar like the kettle-mondor in England, may be Workers m 
constantly seen going his rounds between tho villages and2 s or aud 
tinkering up the old pots and pans. Bis work needs no notice, 
but m the village of Nagar, a suburb of Gohana, thoie is a con- 
siderable manufacture of vessels of this sort. The census of 1901 
returned 184 men as engaged in this trade (the figures by the 
way are not correctly addod and tho lesult is uniehable), of 
whom the bulk probably belong to Nagar. The workmen who 
are mostly Muhammadans are seldom men of capital but 
are financed by local Baniyas who advance them a maund of 
metal or Rs. 20 or so as wagos, and the average remuneration 
allowed is 4 annas per diem a head. 

Copper vessels are chiefly used by Muhammadans but they 
often prefer brass or bell metal (hand) owing to the difficulty of 
getting the former tinned, and the copper vessels used iu the 
district are imported mainly from Delhi and Pnmpat while the law 
metal is brought from Bhiwani to Nagar for conversion into biass 
pots. These are either made from old brass vessels bought up in 
the villages at the rate of Rs 15 the maund or by uniting copper 
and zme m the proportion of 24 . 16 The articles chiefly made aie 
lotas , bantas (large vessels for water) and hatoias (cups), and they 
are made by pouring the molten metal over baked earthern moulds. 

In the cake of lotas and bantas, two moulds aie reqiuied owing to the 
reversed curves for the upper and lower halves and these have to 
be subsequently soldered together and polished. The Latovas aie 
finished on a rough lathe 

So called bell metal or white-brass, known as hansi or phul, is 
worked m exactly the same way, the amalgam being of coppei and 
tm m the proportion of 40 11 for best and 40 S for second quality 
The artioles made of this metal aie latoias, ihals and thalis (big and 
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CHAP II, D small trays) and ghanola or gongs, bat only tbo first require a 
ArtTaiid mou ^ while the other two are hammered oat. 1 ho quality of the 
Mima Nagar Jcantl is highly esteemed and the ve»$ol3 aro said not to sour 
Cacturtt * food so rapidly as the manufactures of other districts. About Us. 
4,000 worth of this ware was roported to bo mado at Nngar in 
1907 and about Its 500 worth of brass vossols of which only ono- 
third wore retained for local consumption Tho exports are mostly 
to Sonopat and Punipat. 

Odd tod 150 Thoro m a great dad of silver and no little gold jewel 
cry worn by both sexes m tbo district, tho balk of whioh is locally 
made 1 ho work is all in tho hands of sunn) a who are almost 
entirely Hindus fihe genornl character of tho work is Somowhut 
maasrvo and barbano bat the offoct especially of tho yanous arm 
ornnmenta worn by women is by no menus inologant In tbo 
cast of tbo district sorno lowollcry is prodneed of a quality that 
finds a ready sale m Delhi, but the bulk of tho aunaru only make 
ornamonts to tbo ordor of their local clients. A study of tho many 
forms of tho ornainodls is interesting, and will oftuu toll the 
religion of tho ownor and in a woman's oaso hor civil condition, 
whothor sho ia siaglo or mamod, whether sho has yet lomod her 
husband in bis house or not. It was estimated in tuo district 
monograph furnished m IS89 that tho valuo of tho annual jraport 
of raw gold and silver respectively reached Rs 1,60,000 and Its 
3 00,000, and that tho not profit, onmod by the aunara of the 
district n working this into ornamonts was not short of a lukh of 
rupees 

151 An enormous quantity of glass bangles is worn in tho 
district, for woraon of every class and caste doJight in them, and it is 
with sorrow that a widow Ins to break them off her wrists Thu 
hulk of them uro imported from Meerut and Punipat, but they aro 
□Iso made id Dawahiu in tho Jiinjjar tahail whore there is a colony 
of some 30 families of frachtraa engaged in tho industry Tbo 
Inch or rough slag ghi»s, from which those people derive their 
numo and their trade, is produced by smoking an alkahno earth 
found in Gurgaou, Mutlira and olsowhere, and atoaked m most 
bazars. It conics in thrui colours, tho raw muddy green politely 
culled white, dark browny black, and yellow, and tbo kaehera makes 
u fourth, red, by mixing 3 cbitakd of copper to the mnund of raw 
Iur/» llis materials cost him about an nnim a *u, und a $cr 
produce* about SO bangles which aro reeled off on a spiudlo 
after melting tho slag m u furnace As ho sells them to 
the retailing manur at 1,000 the rupee, his profits uru of tlie 
scantiest ui»d indeed seldom exceed two or three annas a day Uhiro 
is a third class the lalheia, who often only sells banglid os thu 
mdniiir decs, but somutirauj further decorates them with lat, 
whence his Dome 


QLuj Lut- 
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152. There tire now seven factories in the district (locally CHAP II, D. 
known as penchh). Of these one each at Rohtak, Sampla and Bahadur- Artsand 
garli aie for cotton ginning only, and tho remaining four at Rohtak Manu- 

for ginning and pressing. A soap manufactory at Rohtak came ac ur0s 

to an untimely end. Except for ono factory which has two engines, du ^ tory m 
all are worked by single engines, whoso hotse-power varies from U3ne3 
19 to 175. Tho average daily number of adult persons employed 
m all factories is 751 (male 436, female 315) and of childien four. 

Tho operatives aie mainly chamars , dhanalcs and other menials 
drawn from tho villages iu the immediate neighbourhood of the 
factories. Their material condition is slightly above that of their 
fellow castemen. 


Section E— Commerce and Trade. 

153. The trade of the district is chiefly in raw sugar, gram, Jia ^ 6 r “ e ^ 
ghiy cotton and hides. Tho cotton is mostly disposed of either trade of the 
direct to tho mills at Rohtak or to baniyas who act as middlemen in dl8tnct 
connection with the local mills or with others in the Punjab. Of the 

sugar a great quantity goes by road to Bhiwam and is there disposed 
of to baniyas though much is bought up locally and put on the 
railway, whence it largely goes to Oawnporo and Sind. The great 
tiaders of the district aie the baniyas of Ben and of Rohtak Mandi 
although small middlemen exist in most villages. The hide trade is 
chiefly iu the hands of the butchers. Bai ter still survives amongst 
the small vegetable growers who hawk their produce round the 
villages and towns m exchange for an equal weight of gram. 

154, The following figures, in even thousands of mauuds, tra ^J llborne 
give the goods traffic at Rohtak station for the last four years : — 


Year, 

Inwabd 

OtmvABt). 

1 

Total 

Grain and 
pulses. 

Total 1 

Gram and 
pulses 

1907 

11,555 

745 

551 

155 

1908 

1,000 

573 

612 

ll9 

1909 

1,142 

755 

440 

186 

1910 ' ... 

762 

1 

3?0 

: 

371 

104 


The nature of the traffic varies of course from time to time 
With the needs of the district, the pioportion of gram imported 
being very high m a famine year, though railway returns are 1 
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CHAP U.E delusive aa a fammo year starting with a failure of the monsoon 
Commtrc* M not coincident with a calmdar year The figures for those four 
and Trade, yoars however show that not only did Rohtah import muoh mo-o 
gram and pulse than it exported in eoch year, but it imported n 
greater maun doge of every kind The explanation of this pheno- 
mocon appears to be three fold In the first p/ace a considerable 
quantity of sugar is, a« already stated, exported by road to Bhiwom 
and so excluded from tho figures In tbo socond place the figures 
for grain and pulse include cotton seed, and owing to tho largo 
number of stall fed cattle in the district, the consumption of this 
commodity is far id oxcess of the local production Thirdly, tho 
principle oxports are vnluablo out of proportion to their woight and 
bulk, e~g , cotton, bides, ght , and raw sugar These are all weight for 
weight moro vnluablo than grain On the other hand, tho imported 
articlos not produced at all m tho district as cloth, stone, iron, wood, 
oil, all woigh very hoavy Tho following fignrua compare tho 
imports and oxports at Uohtak station for cottou, ijhi t hides and 
raw sugar (oven thousauds of maunds) — 



Tho inward truifio cousists mainly of refined sugar fro-j Baruilly 
and Shahjabanjmr, cotton seed from Cawuporo, Aligarh, llath- 
ras, etc., cotton goods from Uowruli uud cheap grama from tho 
United Provinces and tho Punjab 


Section P — Means of Communication 
lo5 At tho time of the first revised aottlomont m 1879 no 
railway touched thu district, though tho tnrnikhnagar brunch of the 
Rujputaun Mnlwa ILulway terminated only ono mile from tho south 
orn border of tho Jhajjur iahttl Two railways now traverse tha 
district but of these tha Rowan fuztlka brunch of tho Itojputana 
Alalwa Railway merely cuts tho south west corner of Jhajjur with 
stations at Xoah and Jbarlt and is very little used fho railway of 
importance is the truuk line of the bouthorn Punjab Railway from 
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Delhi to Bliatinda and Lahore which was opened in 1896 and runs CHAP II, F 
light across the district with the following stations in it • — 3Ie"ans of 

Stalionst Aides f)om Delhi, ^ om ^^ luca 


Bahaduigarh 

Asaudali 

Sampla 

Kliarawar 

Rolitak 

Kharainti 


• • 


• • 


19 

24 

30 

36 

44 

54 


The effect of the railway was seen in the two most recent 
fammos when largo quantities of bhusa were imported from the 
Panjab at specially reduced rates. Vast heaps of straw were to be 
seen at the side of the line at every station and many cattle weie 
saved which would otherwise have perished or been sold or driven 
out of the district. 


A line has been sanctioned connecting Bhiwam and Kohtak, 
while one connecting Pampat with Bhiwam or Rolitak and running 
through the Gohana tahsil , should it ever be undertaken, would tap 
the richest part of the district and be of great convenience to the 
people. 

156. The metalled roads of the distinct are the Gohana-Rohtak Metalled 
(20 miles), Kohtak to Bhiwam (18 miles within the district), Rohtak roa 3 

to Jhajjar (21V miles) with a branoh taking off from Dhandlan to 
Ben (5 miles). Two more feeder roads have lately been metalled, 
viz., Mehm to Rohtak (20 miles) and Jhajjar to Bahadurgarh (19 
miles) while the Sampla-Kharkhauda-Sompat road of which 13 miles 
are m the district is now being metalled. Of these three the first is 
part of the old Hissar-Delhi road which was previously metalled 3 
miles out from Kohtak and showed traces of older metalling at 
vanous further points of the length. This road used to be metalled 
from Kohtak onwards to Delhi, but the Kohtak- Bahadurgarh section 
was deliberately hacked up, every other mile, to prevent competition 
with the railway, a piece of economic vandalism difficult to surpass. 

Its restoration is very much to be desired. On the Babadurgarh- 
Delhi section which except for about a mile is outside the district, 
wiser counsels prevailed and the load is still intact. These metalled 
roads are now maintained by the District Board with the assistance 
of an annual grant of Ks. 18,500 from Government. Besides these 
roads metalled roads surround the towns of Gohana and Jhajjar and 
the station roads at Kohtak include a good driving road linking up 
with those already mentioned and making a circuit of about 5 miles. 

157. The unmetalled roads of the district are numerous and Uumetailea 
cover between 500 and 600 miles ; many of them are strikingly roads 
broal but the heavy traffic of country carts soon spoils them and 

they are often bad for driving and riding alike. It should be possible 
when repairing them to raise a driving path on one side (separated 
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CHAP II. P by a ditch or mud embankment from tborc3toftho road) on 
HeUr of ‘rchich country carta could be tabooed, and light traffic only 
Commanica allowed, this would soon consolidate into an excellent track, 
UoiL Jjke tho canal b anka where carta oro mterdicted, and repair would 
aeldom be necessary The moro important of tho unmotallcd roads 
besides that already mentioned are 03 follows — - 


I — From Go tan n 


”h To Pampat. 

2. To Semipat. 

3 To Jmd. 

4 To Huaar 

5 lb Mehm ranwug onwards to Bhiwaoi 


\_0 To Kh»Tkhn.udtu 


II — From Rohtftk 


( 1 To Kharkhauda and on lo Sonipat. 
2 To JimL 


II I — From Kharkhaudn 


1 To Jhanw viti Sampla and Cbharo. 
2. To Hadh ria Afandanthi 


IV — From Ben 


V — From Jhajjar 


'I Tho Bhiwani Ddlhl road running 
through Dubuldhan Ben Dajana 
Chora and Hahadurgarh 

2 Tho old anatom* lino {k*j below) 

3 Fin Jahazgarh and Matanhol to Jharh 

station and on into Bujana State. 

' I To Badli (part of customs Ime) 

2 To harruknaagar 

3 lo Balaudhi 

4 To Gurmni with a branch to Koah 

5 Pul balhawo* to Keuiaund 

0 Toward* Badri — of which tho »oction 
connecting tho Nowob of Jhnmr*s two 
palace* at Jlmjjar and Chhuchhak 
wa* waa oneo metalled 
7 To Dnbaldhan and thonco joining tho 
h Bhiwani Delhi road. 


Tho old customs provoutivo lino of whioh mention is in ado 
above runs m tins diatnct from tho western bordor to Mohm and 
thenco through Buaauab, knlaoaur, Kanlwur, Ucn and Jhauar 
to Badli. Tho customs establishment was removed m 1879 but 
all along tho line may bo traced tho foundations of tho patrols 1 huts 
and hero and there remains of aomo crossing gato or of a cactus 
hedge Thoro Wcro bungalows at Mtbm, Dusonuh, Anwol, and Ben 
whoso aitea can bo still traced, while tho pohco rest houso ut Bon 
is a part of tho old salt bungalow Tho Jmd Dadn road travortea 
tho west of tahtil Rohtak running through Bainsi and Busanah 
Besides tbeso there are innumerable villago roads," usually, as Mr 
FunsUawo wroto “about as stc aj^htj n* fl crow M These are 
gonorally bolow tho lord of too 'fiolds often worn down to the 
kankar level, ond aro constantly flooded by ram or by soroo canal 
cut taken across them They are constantly encroached on, and 
constantly altered, when aomo ontorgytsing zanundar ploughs up 
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a section and drives tbe traffic into Ins neighbours’ fields A district CHAP II, F. 
officer who would devote some time and the necessaiy patience to Means of 
this matter might with the goodwill of the people do much to Commuinca- 
lmprove these by straightening and demarcating them, any sufferer tl0U 
by a re-alignment being compensated from other common land. 

158. The lines that carry most traffic are firstly the Gohana- ^Jjoads ° n 
Rohtak road which m winter I have seen worn m the short space 

of two months by the heavy cotton-laden caits from a fiist class 
motor track to a series of holes which would eaoh shelter a litter of 
pigs; secondly the Gohana-Bhiwam, Bhiwam-Rohtak, Rohtak-Delhi 
roads by the latter of which through traffic still goes at times m pre- 
ference to the railway, fewer palms requiring gi ease by the way 
The Gohana to Panipat and to Sompat roads also carry a good 
deal of traffic, and the Rohtak to Ben and Jhajjar roads. The 
Jhajjarto Farrukhnagar road used to be much used but the 
decay of the salt trade, bad yeai s in Jha^ar and the alteration 
of the railway system have destroyed this and the appioaches 
to the fine bridge between Silanah and Dunnah over the Sahibi 
have fallen into eloquent disi epair The canal bridges are usually 
good and substantial but on the Bhalaut Branch they are usually 
nothing but planks. These till lately were unfenced and a source 
of danger — and often loss of their cattle — to the zamindars and of 
disgrace to Government. They have however lately been fenced 
though it is to be hoped that it will not be long before permaneut 
masonry bridges take their place. 

The carrying trade is mostly in the hands of the lamland 
villages, for the canal estates have always use for their caits, and 
it is often financed by -bamyas. The carts (gadi and ladha) 
used are remaikably sliong. Travellers on unmetalled roads 
usually go m the four-wheeled tath or tbe two-wheeled lath 
or majholi — both drawn by bullocks — while between the towns 
ekhas also ply fieely on the pakka loads, and every evening lines of 
curious camel carts — slopmg towaids the front as if prevent the 
sleepy passengers falling out — start from Gohana, Mehm, Rohtak 
and Jhajjar, arriving and dischaigmg their freight like sardines 
from a tin in the early hours of the morning. There are no 
navigable canals or water traffic of any kind m the district 

159. A list of bungalows, which (with the exception of the Bungalows 
Rohtak dak bungalow governed by the oidmary rules) are available 

by the courtesy of the diffeient departments concerned for tbe use 
of officers on tour, is given m Table 29 of Part B Geneially speaking 
the distuct is well served, but a bungalow is needed in the north 
of Gohana talml m the neighbourhood of Jagsi — a troublesome 
village — at Sewanah or thereabouts m Rohtak, and at Kosli m 
Jha^ar. The splendid bungalows at Jhajjar and Chhuchhakwas aie 
palaces of the old Nawab and that at Zahidpur his shooting-box. 
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chap ir, r 

Means of 
Conummica 

tlOJL 

PoiUl xx 
rasfemeaix 


AcrieollaxU 

WIJII. 


160 The post offices ore controlled by the Superintendent 
Southern Division, Rewan Tho head post office in Civil Lines, 
Rohtak, has sub-offices under it in Rohtak town, Rohtak Mandi, 
Gohana, Mobm, Xalanour, Kahnaur, Sampla, Ben, Bahadurgarb, and 
Jhajjar Besides these eleven offices there aro 44 other post offieos 
scattered all over the district. From the bead office there aro 
three deliveries and throe despatches daily Rohtak, Rohtak Mandi, 
Knlanaur, Jhajjnr, Ben and Gohana aro served ly the telograph, 
and it ls of courso possiblo to telegraph from all Railway stations 
in tho district, though experience teaches that whoa tho railway 
telegraph only is availablo, it is quicker to walk then to wiro The 
Canal departmont also maintains a private lino of telegraph between 
Delhi, Rohtak and all main junctions of rajbahat In 1879 when 
Mr I'anshawo wroto Ins SettlemoDt Report thore was no telograph 
in the district- 


Seotion G —Kents, Wages and Prices 

101 Tho ordinary vrago fora dny*s labour in Iho Holds is two 
annas with food twice in tho day Tho food may bo valued nt about 
nn anua and n half Somotimos 3 annas without food will bo taken 
When labour is scarce, plaguo nfo or tho crop heavy, wages will 
nso to doublo this sum and tho wator lifter ordinarily gots 4 annas 
a day besides his food fortunately lift irrigation is raro for it is 
cxponeivo it takes two shifts of two mou oach to work tho lift and 
somotimes a fifth man is engaged to (listributo tho wator in tho 
k\ ari4 (bods) If tboy work by night os woll os by day, tlioy will be 
paid at doublo rates, or 8 annas per bond Tho crop watcher gots 3 
or 4 rupeos a month and finds hunsolf in food , for this ho wilhwntch 
60 bighas or so an anna a bigha is a common computation Tho 
cotton is generally picked by hired labour gxcopt in roinlond villages 
wboro tbo crop is light. Wotnon and girls of tbo lowor caste nick 
tbo cotton m return for ono-tonthof llicir pickings, though tho frac 
tion of tho crop retained tomotimes rises towards tho end of tbu 
harvest aa tho bolls got scanty and tho labour of picking is mcroastd 
This systom is called p«i 

A ploughman, or funn labourer, will often bo engaged by the 
year IIo is called a Lar&odi and gets in di/To root parts of tho dia 
tnct Ita 12 to Its 30 tho year Besides this ho generally receives 
his lodging, his food, and necessary clothing and bedding though 
tho amount gnvon him m this way will vary aurnou lint mvorwoly with 
his wage Ubosu aro direct payments for hired labour, but tbo cus 
tom prevails by which help in tho fields is takon from tho ebamar ia 
return for a share of tho Immst, just in tho same way that tho 
blarhamith and carjHJilor aro remunerated for thoir making nnd 
repairs of tbo fanners’ tools, and tbo other menials of tho village 
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for household service rendered. The blacksmith, carpenter, and CHAP n, o- 
chamar are m the eyes of the zammclar classed separately. Their 
services aie intimately connected with agriculture, and more highly Wages and 
remunerated. The others, the potter, weaver, washerman, water- ucea 
man, etc., are called hhanagi hamin or household menials. Their 
services are less constant and less well paid. 

162. It was calculated at settlement that the payments made t J'g 0 cr s ^ are a °i 
for agricultural help to theLohar, Khati, and Chamar (calculated in tommual 3 Pai 
some villages at a share of the crop, sometimes at so much per 
plough, or per crop,) amounted to 5 per cent, of the gram crop in 
the old Jliajjar tahsil and to from 8 per cent, to 10 per cent, in the 
north of the district. The dues and duties of the menials differ 
from village to village, but the following two examples from Sanghi 
and Salhawas are typical. — 

SANGHI VILLAGE 


No 

Name of menial. 

1 

' Duty 

Dues 

1 

Khati (carpenter) 

To make the wood-work of all or- 
dinary agricultural implements, 
beds, stools, oharkhas (spinning 
wheels) , to cut wood on the occa- 

Khartf 

Half ser per maund of the 
produce 

Two bundles of jowar and 

* 

— v ... 

sions of marriage Wood is in 

bajia 


- J * 

all cases supplied by the owner 

One and a quarter sers per 


/ II 

lihu 

or else paid for separately 

plough at sowing time. 

Rabi 

Half ser per maund of the 
pioduce 


\ n 

BBEA — “ VI. 

. n 

_ SLbhea _ bi. 

- n 

RKFA 


Two and a half sers per 
plough at sowing time , one 
bundle of the crop containing 
about five sers of grain 

At a daughter’s wedding from 
8 annas to Re 1 and food , 
on a son’s marnago 4 annas 
and food 

2 

Lohar (blacksmith) 

To repair all agricultural iron im- 
plements , to fit all iron- work to 
the plough , the zammdar supplies 
the iron , coal is supplied by the 
blacksmith 

The same as those of Khati 

3 

Chamar (tanner) 

1 To supply begar (“fagging”), 
to repair all leather , to remove 
dead cattle 

2 To supply begar (“ fagging"), 
to repair all leather , to remove 
dead cattle and to Bupply two 
pairs of shoes to the owner yearly , 
and to supply ox-goads and thongs 
when needed 

One fortieth of the whole 
crop of gram. 

One-twentieth of the whole 
crop of gram. 

1 
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CHAP HO 


SANQHI YILLAOB-cwlIeerJ. 


Bent*. 
Wices and 
Priest. 


S ame of menlaL 


Dq{j 


3. To supply be gar to repair 
leather to remote dead cattle 
to supply shoes to all Um member* 
of th family when needed j to 
wool the field* to assist la the 


reaping of the harroal . to clear 
the field* t«fore plough! g one 


One- tenth of the grain crcp 
(In Pana Delian oae-eleTtntb). 


C ha mar to lo dally present to 
aulat Lhe reaping of the harrrst. 


[UU-r tkumhar) 


On a daughter t marriage 
from 6 »nni» to Rs. 3 and 
food for three dayi on a eon » 
marriage from S annas to 
Re. 1 and food. The ilia 
of dead sheen and goats 
goc* to the Chi m ar of the 
family one-thirteenth part of 
the Haiti of cow o£ calf, 
sheep and goat*, and cce- 
nioeteenlh part ol the fl ih 
of buffalo go to the Chohn 
(sweeper) the remainder 
being tbo Chamare share 
When any buffalo, hall or 
otter caltle belonging to a 
stranger or unowned dl*s, 
the akin ia aharod by all the 
Cbamari of the Tillap* and 
of the lk»h one- thirteenth 
or one- nine teeth, as specified 
abore goes to tho Chuhrai 
of the tillage, and the re- 
mainder D gircn to all the 
Chamare of the Tillage. 


Tr supply artbrn t Mel 
rim 


cany rice and sugar oa arrddmg 
occuatm*. 


talar (ester car 
n r) 


ftaVU (R domras- 
11a Kitrrmva) 


To supply water to UinJa bouses 
and to camp* of (ten eminent 
officers suiting the Tillage. 


To supply water to camps < f Oo. 
xe rumen t offher* sinUa,, the 

tillage to print!* water at 
wedUngt. 


Oao chtaj (winnowing bas- 
ket) of grain at hams l time 
On a daughter 1 * mintage 
from Re t to Us 3 and 
food on a sons wedding 
from 8 annas to Re. 1 a ad 
food. 


Fire sen of grain at harrest. 
On a daughter’s damage 
frees lie 1 to tlx, 5 and food 
dolly so long as he supplies 
water casual mar mgs 
from 4 annas to Re 1 and 
fewd. 


Fife ser* of gram at ruh 
Limit ca ■eddis^* 1 
annas and fyoL 
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No 



Ghuhra (sweeper) 


8 Nai (barber"* 


Shekh 


Duty 


To supply begai , to sweep lanes 
and houses , to conduct the cattle 
to other villages and bring them 
back , to collect the people foi an 
assemblage and to act as guide , 
to remove dead camels, horses, 
asses and mules 


To go on errands to relatives , to 
shave the heads of males , to clean 
the vessels of guests at weddings 
and funeials , the nain (barber s 
wife) accompanies the bride to 
the bridegroom’s house 


To guard the camp of Government 
officers, visiting the villages 


Dues 


Five sera of gram at each 
harvest , on a son's wedding 
Re 1 and food , on a 
daughter’s wedding Re 1 and 
the refuse of the dinner of 
the whole barat (wedding 
party) and food for three days 
One loaf daily from the house, 
which he olcans , gets shoos 
and clothes of the dead, the 
whole skin of dead mule, 
camel, ass and horse, one- 
thirteenth of the flesh of 
cow, sheep and goat and one- 
nineteenth of the flesh of 
dead buffalo or its young 
One chhaj of gram at each 
harvest , Re 1 at the 
betrothal of a son , Rs 6, 
one dohar (double sheet of 
cloth ) and pice to the value 
of Rs l at a daughter’s 
betrothal , on a son’s 
weddmg Rs 6 or Rs 7 , on a 
daughter’s weddmg from 
Rs 7 to Rs 20 , food for all 
working days during a wed 
dmg , one loaf for each 
shaving , barber’s wife gets 
half or one ser of gram each 
time she goes to dress the 
hair , she gets from Rs 2 to 
Rs 5 when she accompanies 
a bnde to the bridegroom’s 
house 

Four annas on a daughter’s 
marriage Ho is also in enjoy- 
ment of cultivating possession 
of land without rent 


Rents, 
Wages and 
Prices 


SALHAWAS village 


No 

Name of menial 

Duty 

DU6B 

1 

Carpenter (Kliati) 

To make the wood work of all 

Khaiuf — per plough 
Sowmg time two and a half 


ordinary agricultural implements, 
beds, stools, spinning wheels, 
etc Wood is supplied by the 

sera , threshing time fifty 
seis and sixteen bundles of 
jowar or bajra. 



zamindar 

Ealt — per well, with eight 
bullocls 

Sowmg tune twenty sers , 
threshing time fifty sers 
and thirty-two bundles of 
‘ wheat or barley with straw 
On a daughter’s marriage, if 
the carpenter supplies a 
oharpai (bed), Re 1 4 and 
food , if not, only 4 annas 
and food , on a son’s 
marriage 4 annas and food 
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Renta, 
Worti and 
Pried 


SdLHAWAS VILLAGE.— «»/ «wd. 


Vim* of menial. 


I>uly 


Blacksmith (Lohar) 


Tanner (< himir) 


r UertKomhar) 


Ka..ir (o> I/) 

0 I balls (wxUmun) 


To repair all agricultural iron \t each harrtii lima black 


implemant* to fit Lmn work to 
Lb* ploagh iroo Is mppikvl by 
xamincUr coal by l-lackimlth. 


To roerwj ahoe* and all otbarleatbcr 
thing* tuoJ la agriculture, to 
mist to reap th* haireit, clear 
the fkliii and thresh the com by 
turn* i on a daughter • marriage 
to p La* ter the wall* to look after 
ana clean the fodder and to keep 
guard | to driro the cattle to 
other place* i to rraoro dead 
cattle eicent horta, ui, male and 
camel and to go on errand* 
ibegir) 


To *apply two m alka* (pitcher*) M 
each Larrcat on wedding occa 
loo* he lorplic* full Irk (40 
ce half Lk ( 0 Tciwu) 

to *°pply begar 


No lahar* In Salbawi* 


amith get* half the grain 
and polu (handle*) giren 
to carpenter 

On a daughter** marriage, if 
he anpplfc* paila (flat iron 
to turn toarc*) 8 * pn»« and 
food oo a *oc* marriage 
4 anna* and food. 

Kkanf per plough fifty far* 
of com. Labi per lao (well 
worked with eight oien) if 
he idpplie* a kaa (leather 
lacing to backet) he will 
get I oar me and* of com , 
otherwiae only one mound 
and twenty »cri 

haii — i*ro»f ]<r 

On* mound of grain. When 
bo goe* to reap the harreit 
he get* crery day ooe bundle 
with ftraw ami food once a 
day 

On a ion* maiTUge he 
annplicf »hoc* for loth 
bride and bridegroom, and 
get* In return It*. 24 On 
a daughter* marriage be 
get* a rupee for cleaning 
the fodder and 10 tallai 
(a8 annaj) tat Iceping 
guard at night The ilia 
and tlx-fCTcnih* of the meat 
of dead cat Jo go to Chamar 
cce-MTtnlh of the meal going 
to dhanrk. On fcitiral* and 
on d*y* when be *cr* out 
oa errand* be got* fi«xl 
twice a day 

Kkanf per pLcgh, fire ter* of 
com rot jer lao with tight 
oiea, fifteen *<r» of com. At 
wedding, il fail Ul, He 1 l 
lad food half Ilk to ancoi 
»nJ fooL On fnUnb alio 
b* «t* fuaL The lik l* not 
Had leg in the cate of oca 
owner*, liahajmi ind Brih- 
man* and the j.vUcr charge* 
from them the ictuJ 
prieef the tukI* lotphtd 
to theo at wtdiiog time 
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SALHAWAS VILLAGE— co ncluded 


CHAP II, G 


No. 

Name of menial 

Duty 

Dues 

7 

Cliuhra (sweeper) 

To remove dung , to sweep 
(houses) , to remove dead bodies 
of camel, ass, mule and horse , to 
supply the village begar 

Gets one loaf and rabn from 
his peasants , gets the skm 
and flesh of camel, ass, mule 
and horse On a daughter’s 
wedding the sweeper gets 
half the refuse of dinners, the 
dhanak gets the remaining 
half, and the sweeper also 
gets 8 annas in cash On a 
son’s wedding 8 annas and 
food 

8 

Barber (Nai) 

To shave the polls of males , to go 
on errands toTrolatives , to clean 
the vessels at weddings , to supply 
begar The wife of the baiber 
dresses the hair of women 

Klui) if per plough, ten bundles 
with straw , rabi per lao 
(well woiked with eight 
oxon), one maund of grain , 
food is given for shaving 
and han dressing , on a 
daughter’s marriage from 
Rs 6 to Rs 10 , on a son’s 
wedding from Rs 4 to 
Rs 10 and food , and 
food on festivals 

9 

Dhanak (weaver 
and scavenger) 

To collect the people , to act as 
guide , to bring and take, to and 
fiom, the villages of relatives, 
horse, ass, mule and camel , to 
supply begar 

At weddings he gets from 4 
annas to Re l und food , 
exempt from hearth fees and 
water dues , gets one seventh 
of the flesh of dead cattle 
from the Cham ar , gets daily 
loaf and rabn from the 
peasant. 

10 

Chhipi (tailor) 

To supply mandha (awmng) on a 
daughter’s marriage and also to 
supply cloth. 

Gets a rupee for the mandha j 
the cloth is returned to him , 
also gets food , is paid for 
the sewing of clothes 


Rents 
Wages and 
Prices 


168. Apart from tlieir duties m keeping the zamindai’s imple- Skilled la- 
ments in good older the carpenters are often employed in house bour 
building and other similar occupations. Such services are remunerat- 
ed separately. The skilled mason or oarpenter generally receives 
4, or occasionally 6, annas a day, and his food and tobacco twice on a 
liberal scale, which costs about 3 annas. Sometimes he will be 
paid 7 or 8 annas a day and m that case he receives nothing in 
kind. Occasionally the rates will be found to be 4 annas with food 
or 5 annas 4 pies with none. It must be understood that all these 
are standard rates and liable to many minor variations. 

164 Mr. Fanshawe noted thirty years ago that the menials Relations be- 
weie not on such good terms ae formerly with the owners They are S^mewais” 
certainly often on ill terms now. Each party rather insists on its 
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CHAP 11,0 dues than is mindful of its duties Custom too is gradually looaen 
B^u, in o High wages in the Punjab and olsowhoro tend to make men 
Wacti and dissatisfied with the old arrangomonts and in «omo villages menials 
F “ ca ' arc difficult to get lho big villngo of ilnhmudpur lias no potters. 
Probably thoro will be great changes in tho noxt thirty years. Even 
now the Jats aro attempting to standardise the dues of the nat (bar- 
ber), and m moat villages to redneo them, bat it is unlikely that tho 
ultimato victory will rest with tho omployors. 

D*r t iofmcni 165 Thoro has been a great devolopmont of rent since last 
ol reals* bojtlomont, when Air Fanshawe (paragraph 83) showed tho wholo 
area hold under rent by non-occupancy tenants as only 123,775 
acres including tho area held at rovonue rates. Now tho area, ox 
eluding land hold at rovenuo rates, is 259,194 acres (sco Settlement 
Roport, paragraph 27) Kind rents aro taken on 77,308 acres 
against 3,980 nt last settlement, and cash rants on 181,891 acres. 
Kind rants aro relatively commonest in irrigated lands, which means 
tlmt tho land-owners on tho whole command tho aitantion , they 
taho kind rents when tho returns of ngnoulturo aro aecuro, 
but stand out for cosh in tho precarious barnm tracts. Tho 
kind rant is nnusually high m this district, being cominouly 
half for irrigated crops oxcopt cano, and half or one third 
id ummgateu land, but adjustments havo to be mado owing to tho 
system of divisions in force. It is tho almost invanablo practico 
in the irrigated tracts that tho landlord should pay that portiou 
of tho seed and wator charges which ho retains of tho crop, and 
rcceivo from the tenant a corresponding contribution to tho laud 
ruvenuo In umrngated lands too it is commou onough to find 
flood nnd rovenuo ahnrod Full details of tho prevulooco of this 
flystom and of tho actual rates of division in force will ho found in 
paragraphs 29 and 30 of tho Sottloment Roport 

Cash rents nro doalt with fully in paragraph 28 of tho bottlo 
moot Report Economic ront is not yet fully developed nnd this is 
specially true in nowly irrigated circles whoro the rant taken on 
canal hind, whore lot at all on cash rants, is the tame ns for dry 
land No doubt tho soil of a village is very uniform, but tho preva- 
lence throughout an cstato of a singlo dry rent, or of two rates— one 
fur firm and ouo for sandy land — shows that custom is still a deter 
minim- factor in tho pitch of the rants A somewhat higher ruto 
will he paid for Lind near tho \ illago site, or for ‘ urnru ’ land, that is, 
land ju good condition from bnwng borne un umrngated rabi crop, 
tspccially gram Husiulss liko instincts, lolling at the uiad fuvour 
able moment, deiuinding a rise with a favourable year— these are 
consult rations which appeal to the Uamya owner rather than to tho 
JaL Tho actual rants rccoioradaro compared iu Chapter III C below 
with the demand of the land ruvouuo Accordm 0 to tho tnblo 
given m p irugraph S3 of Mr bnosliawea report tho average cajh 
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rent thirty years ago was just under Rs. 1-13 per acre. As will be CHAP II, G. 
seen below the average on the poorest class of: land, bhur, is now Renta, 
Rs 1-9-2, on other ram land 11s. 2-2-4, on well lands Rs. 5-10-6 Wages and 
and on canal lands Rs. 6-14-4. 11060 


166. Prices fixed at settlement which were based on a fo ^ nc “ ing of 
careful scrutiny of the transactions in baniyas* books in a number 00 eralD3 ‘ 
of villages for the past twenty years represent the average values 
at whioh it was assumed that the producer would be able to dispose 
of his crops during the currency of settlement. The prices fixed 
for the mam crops were in annas per maund . — 


Jowar 

3J 

Bajra 

25 

Cotton 

. 08 

Indigo 

40 

Raw sugar 

. 43 


Moth 


. 23 

Wheat 

32 

Mung 


. 30 

Railcy 

. 21 

Mash 


30 

Gram 

22 

Gowar 


20 

Goclmi 

27 

Til 

• • 

. GO 

Sarson 

48 

Chaulah 


. 22 




Compared with the prices fixed thirty years ember, sugar 
remained stationary, rice and indigo (unimportant crops) showed 
a large decrease, and the other crops were all enhanced in value 
m greater or less degree. After making allowance for the relative 
produce per acre of different crops it was estimated that there 
was an effective rise in prices m the different fahs'ils varying from 
17 to 27 per cent. The rise for the distuct as a whole may be 
put at 25 per cent. 

Experience since the prices were fixed shows that they were 
very low and that, if a rise m assessment is to be based on prices, 
a far larger enhancement of revenue might have been claimed 
than was actually taken. But these are only the prices at which 
the produce is assumed to sell. The actual prices at which the ulti- 
mate consumer buys from the gram-dealer are very muoh higher as 
is shown m table 26. Wheat, for example, has touched 80 annas, 
jowar, barlev and gram 64. The rise in prices since 1879, thus 
considered, is mthe case of most grains seldom below and often m 
considerable excess of 100 per cent. More will be known of the 
very complicated causes of this rise when the enquiry now being 
instituted by the Government of India into the matter is complete 


l 


SECTION H— FAMINE. 

167. In a district* of which even now but a small pait is Early famines 
protected by irrigation and m which the rainfall is so notoriously ulFv0htak - 
precarious as it is m this part of the Punjab it is bnl natural that 
famines are frequent, and that each has its name and serves as an 
epoch m the history of the countryside 

* Thie article down to the end of paragraph 170 is taken, with slight changes, from 
Mr Fansh^we’s Settlement Report 
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CAHPEI.n Tbe Idl (more properly akdt) best known to the people 
Famine occurred in the following years — 


A D 

Sam bat. 

'Snmm. 

1753-54 _ 


_ 



1810 

Dili. 

1732-53 


- 



1840 

ChllUi. 

1602-03 „ 

.. 




1800 

SithL 

1812-13, .. 

.. 




1609 

OahilUii. 

1® IT 18 





1874 

duuhalUri. 

1833-34 


_ 



1890 


1837*33 



„ 


1891 

Chvuiiuwi. 

1600-01 _ 




— 

101T 

Sattnh. 

it*mo 


.. 



1825 

r»ch!iA 

1877 7a _ 

- 


„ 


1934 

Chaathi- 

1880-87 




„ 

1040 

CbilUi. 

1S04-97 „ 

- 

- 

• 


1953 

Tirpp*ni- 

18?3 1000 „ 





1950 

PMiipapl 

1005-00 „ 

- 

- 


- 

IOC 3 

TlrotttM. 


From tho terrible chdhsd, which lasted thrco' years and m 
which gmn sold at the strs tho rupeo (tho equivalent of much 
loss at present \ahtos) av«ry large numbor of villages of tho 
district date their rofoundation in wliolo or in part. Curiously 
enough no ea} mgs or songs regarding this famino have been 
traced, but its terrible ravages liavo bcou described by n master 
pen in The Rajat of the Panjab 

In tho sdtha famine, grain sold at 10 sert tho rupee, two 
coneocutivo harvests having fntlod Mr Faashawe, writing in 
1880, found tlio ofTorts made by Mr Porroa to alloviato distress in 
this furaino still gratefully remembered by tho people Tho 
u n An ttard famino was most sovoro in tlio Rdjar country, from 
winch largo nurabors Hocked to Rohtak and Lanocially to tbo 
Jlujjar tahixl and settled os caltnutors Grain sold at 7 or 8 
per rupee. I he chauhaiturd like that of 1877 78, wa3 a foddir 
famine chiefly , the price of gram did not rise above 12 ten for 
the rupee Tlio mncirii famine was ver) soNero , gram is said to 
ha\o been altogether uu procurable, though prices (lid not rise to 
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an unprecedented pitch. Of this famiuo tho people have a saying 
“ Baniyci bhar gayn Lathi men, Udlak tone tali men,” moaning that 
“ tho shop-keoper hid in his house, aud the child wept over its 
meals, ” and oxprossmg tho trouble and hunger which fell on all. 
'L'he chain dnawd famiuo was loss seveio again. 

168. The t>atlmh famine was tho first in which relief was 
regularly organised by the Bi ltisk Government. It was severest in 
Marwar and. Bikanir, and thousands of hungor-stnckon people 
swarmed in from tlieso parts. Tho tains of 1859-60 weie poor, and 
those of 1860-61 failed almost entirely, so that tho Najafgarb jhil 
ran dry — an occunonco unknown before — and grain aoldm Rohtak 
for some time at 8 sos the rupee. In tho official lopoit it is statod 
that nearly 500,000 peoplo wore relioved by distribution of food and 
in othor ways, that nearly 400,000 were omployed on relief works 
(chietiy tanks and a few loads) and that Rs. 84,378 were spent on 
these objects. R 3 . 2,47,971 of land levenuo weio ultimately 
remitted. The number of deaths fiom famine was put at 144, but the 
Commissioner considorod it impossible to guess the real number of 
poisons who died from gradual starvation. The Lair (or Ica> il) bush 
yielded an abundant supply of beiries, as it seems always to do m the 
famine years, and tho peoplo lived largoly on its fruit for weeks.. 
The stoies of tho country hadbeon generally exhausted by three bad 
harvests previous to the actual famine your, and the villages were 
most severely tried by it, though fortunatoly not permanently in- 
jured ; the loss of cattle was considerable, but nothing like that m 
1877-78. The following sayings of the eaHiah ahU are common 
m the mouths of the people : — 

Parte kdl Jullahe mare , aur hick men mare Tell, 

TJta)te Ldl Baniye male, uqriyo Li rahoai dheli ; 

Uhanna chiionji hogaya , aur gehun ho gae ddLh ; 

Sattrali bhi aisa pai a chalisa La bap , 

that is, “ In the beginning of the famine died the weavers ; in 
“ the middle the oil-men ; at the end the traders ; and a rupee 
“ became worth only half its value , gram sold at the price of 
“ pistachio nuts and wheat at the price of laisms ; the famine of 
e< seventeen was more severe than that of forty ” Of the same 
famine there is a well-known song of some length, from which 
the following couplets ar e' taken ^ — - 

Bodi Banmyan ne hardly a mol. 

Tut gai tahhri , phat gai bat. 

Ji gae Baniya mai gae Jat. 

Tut gai gadi mar gae bail. 

Be mulclawa ho gai gail. 

“ The traders collected old and bad grain, and sold it for 
an enormous price. The beam of their scales broke, and their 
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CHAP ILH- weights ffero worn away (by constant uso), the trader Jived, 

FAnHae. ^d tho Jat died Tbe carta remaiuixl useless, for tho oieu 
wero dead , and tbo brido wont to hur husband's I ouflo 
without tho duo formalities ” Tho last lmo is most expressive 
of tho intensity of tho distress tho parents bemg no longer 
ablo to feed thoir daughter, sho was forced to go in an 
irregular way to hur husband s houso, a tcrnblo broach of 
marriage etiquette 

F*m i n o 1 GO In the pachiM fnmmo of 1668-09 tho distress m 
Rohtak was us severe as in any part of tho Punjab. In the early 
months of 1SC8 there was a fair amount of rain, but (ho 
fall of July August, and beptcmbei failed ontirely, nud before 
tho cud of tho year grain was solhug at 10 sera tho rupee, 
and roliof works had to ho stalled Tho showers which full 
clsowhoro in January and Fobruary did not oxtoml to the 
Ilissar division, nnd misery bccamo intonso throughout tlie 
surnmor of 1809, till at lost pood rain fell in Soptombor, and saved 
tho district from a posaiblo repetition of tho events of 

1780 83 719 000 destitute persons received relief, 1,260,000 

wore employed at venous times on relief works , Rs 1,33,000, 
marly, were apout in ulletiatmg tho calamity, and Ra, 2,09,969, 
of rovonuo wore in all remitted Of tho monoy granted, 
Its 12,0U0 wore given in tho shapo of ndvancoa Ks 26,000 
wero spent in tho purchaeo of food, and tho rest was ox , 
ponded on works — chiofly tho cloaranco of villago tanks lhu 
special feature of tho relief in this famino was tho aiuouut 
inado up by voluntary subscriptions of tbo pooplo tlum»*dyes, 
which was nearly Rs. 45,000 Tho Io33 of lifo waa condiduruble, 
nhhongh at tho timo tins wa3 not admitted , tho loss of cattlo 
was nearly 90,000 head, and somo 50,000 wero said to hare Inxm 
sent off to tho hdls in order to aavo them from starvation 

Ofuuuht, 170 Tho noxt drought teok placo dunng tho progress of 

W7 ». tbo aettlomont in 1877 78, and tho loss of cattlu in 

these ye'ars was perhaps greator than had over been known 
before ThLio was but littlo ram in June, nouo in July 
or August, nnd only two mclies in September, when it wus 
tco lato to sow anything Gross withered away from tho fuco 
of thu earth, tho cattlo began to dio in largo numbers m tho 
autumn of 1877, oud famino prices wore soon reached. Mntttrs 
were made worso by tho gambling transactions of thu traders 
»n gram (tuJm) , credit \,os refused to tho cultivators, 
food stores began to bo largely exported from tho district, 
and tho peoplo m consequence becamo greatly exasperated In 
tho beginning of tho trouble, tho unhappy death of Mr Moore 
eccurred, and presudlj disturbances commenced liighway rab- 
bcne> grow common, gram carts wero plnndered, and bually 
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tho bazar at Badli was attacked and gutted by the Juts of the place. 
The piompt and acvuie punisbiuont which followed this outbieak 
pi evented similar designs fiom being earned out, but there was 
still an uneasy feeling on tho count! y side which did not die away 
for some mouths. The winter rams again failed, and tho mortality 
among cattle became tornblo , still no loliof was considered 
necessary by Government : the icvonuo demand was not oven 
suspended. Foitunataly, good lain fell at. last in July and 
August 1878, and though the later rams wore scanty, an abundant 
crop of fodder -was obtained and a fair ciop of gnun. During tho 
cold weather of 1877-7S, tho aspect of tho country was desolate 
beyond description. Thoio was literally no crop m tho ram-land 
villages; iu a ride of 20 milus not evon two or thico plots 
were to bo been. Tho grass had wholly disappeared, and nothing 
but thorns aud weeds mot tho eye Tho loss of cattle amount- 
ed to 170,000 m one way or another, by sale, deaths, or 
transfeis. Ultimately Lis. 80,000 of tho collections duo in the 
spring of 1879 were suspended, and this gave a little relief Of 
this di ought tho people quoto tho following lines . — 

EL loti ko bail bda aui pisa lil qaya uni , 

Chautisa ne Lho duja bains gai ka bunt. 

Ohauhsa ne chaulin nuuo y jvjn Baish Kasai , 

Oh maic takri , aur us no chkwi chalau 

“An ox sold for a pieco of biead, and a camel for a farthing : 
tLe year thirty-four has destroyed the stock (loot) of 
oxen and of buffaloes. The year thirty* four has killed thirty- 
four tubes (out of the thirty-six) , two only, the trader and butcher, 
have survived, the ono by use of his scales and the other by use 
of biB knife (to slaughter the cattle). 

171. Famine spared the district for some time after this and 
for eighteen years Kohtak enjoyed a spell of unusual prosperity. 
With the year 1895-6 when the rains and the crops largely tailed a 
lean cycle began which lasted for eleven years, and contained thiee 
famines and four years of scarcity. The first of the three famines 
was m 1896-7. The lams of June 1896 gave hopes of a good year, 
but the next 3 months weie practically rainless and the autumn 
crop again failed. Ram-land yillages'had literally no oiop, and no 
hope for the spring. Kelief works began in November 1 896 and 
lasted till July 1897 when heavy and general ram enabled them to 
be closed. This was not relatively a severe famine, for there was 
large stock of fodder and gram m many of the villages and the 
zammdars had not yet been exhausted by a long series of bad years. 
More than three quarters of the number of people on relief works, 
which rose to 11,000, weie menials. Rupees 96,300 were spent in 
alleviating the distress and suspensions were granted amounting to 
rather less than three and a half lakhs of rupees.* >> \ 
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CHAP IIJL 172 Tho famine of 1899-00 was far moro sovere m 
p .~ w , itself and the people had much less resistance left with which 
to meet it. Tho monsoon broko woll m July and then ceased 
"!!& nbruptly, almost entirely Hot winds iu August and Sep 
tember dned up tho tanks and withered th<j crops Foddor 
was so scarce that, 03 the Depaty Commissioner reported, it 
was a common sight in tho morning’s ndo to seo people 
guarding patches of tho jhar pala a a carefully as they would 
in ordinary times a valuable sugarcane crop Ovor twenty 
thousand buffaloes nnd cows were sold at tho autumn cuttlo 
fair and the total sales woro just double tho figuro of tho 
corresponding fair of tho previous year, while tho avorago 
pneo of all animals Bold fell from Hs. 28 to Ra 14 

No rail crops could be sown oxcopt on tho canal and fours 
of famino soon becamo a certainty Roliof works oponed m 
Novorubor 1899, (though ordinary distnot board works for tho 
rohof of Yillago monmls and famino testworka had been in progress 
for somo months bofore) and a maximum of woll nigh 48,000 
porsona on rohof works was reached m July 1900 No less than 
855 villuges woro affected, and 255 of thorn sent men on tho works, 
while gratuitous rohof was distributed in 808 Of thoso rohoved no 
loss than 54 per cent woro Jats and Muhammadan, a clear 
indication that tho famine hod touched tho strongest classes. Not 
till tho end of August 1900 woro tho relief works finally closed, by 
which timo tho total oxpendituro hod reached sovon and a half 
lakhs of which all but Rs. 40,000, contributed from Distnot and 
Municipal funds, was borno by tho Provincial Government, while 
land rovonuo had to bo suspended to tho amount of Us. 5,00,167 
This famino is rcmarkublo os tho fir6t in which tho bouthoru 
Punjab Railway was in full working ordor m tho distnet. This 
railway which had already in 1898 brought into tho district 
two and quarter lakhs of maunds of food grama nnd pulses moro 
thau it hod earned from it, convoyed from January 1899 to 
tho end of August 1900 mnotccu lakhs of maunds into tho 
distnet, and took away loss than half a lakh. Of this dis 
ustrous senes of years tho peoplo say — 

“ Trepan men putiji yai chouican men gaya hi) 

Pachpan men n cota (jaya aur chhapun tab chu 
oa/cuccm kc ml men lana mahina jdh 
i/ui-u ki 6tmun hut chuia munh aur pet ” 
u In *53 stores were exhausted , m Vi seed would not 
germinate. 

In ’55 thoy could not subsenbo to a wedding, in *60 
oTorytlung wont 

In ’57 jdh started well , th§n cumo tho cholera und stomach 
and mouth were omptiL-d.” 
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173. The famiue of 1905-06 which coincided with the begin- CHAP. II, 
nmg of the re-settlement operations fell upon a people exhausted Famine 
by years of scarcity who had seen but one really good year’s 
harvests since its predecessor six yeais before In July good isoSoe? 6 
ram had fallen but that was practically tho end of the monsoon, 
and the winter rams fell upon a soil unsown, though the falls 
of February and March saved the irrigated crops, reduced prices 
and brought some fresh water into the exhausted tanks and 
brackish wells. Few villages had any reserve of fodder, and 
before Christmas joivar straw was selling at 12 bundles for the 
rupee and the rate rose to 10. Fodder came by road from 
Hissar and vast quantities of bhusa were import od from Bhatmda 
and the Panjab, the Southern Panjab Railway Company granting 
concession rates of carriage, and brisk sales took place at the 
stations along the lme. Even so, it was impossible to keep all the 
cattle, and the sales of buffaloes topped the figuie even of 1899 but 
better prices were obtained all round as good ram fell in Hissar and 
elsewhere. The buffalo is the Jat’s stand-by and their sale is an 
index figure ; if the transfer of all cattle did not exceed that of the 
previous famine, it was only because fewer were left to sell. Prices, 
thanks to the railway and to the fact that famine conditions were 
confined to this district, never ruled as high as m the two preceding 
visitations, but by January 1906 wheat had already reached 1 1 sers 
at Rohtak, barley 14, gram 18£, joivciv 18 and bcuira 12, while at a 
distance from the railway prices were higher still. 

As a food famine, this calamity compares closely with 
that of 1896-97 and was much less severe than the intervening 
one. Only 288 villages were affected and only 157 m the first 
degree. The maximum number of persons relieved which was 
reached m May 1906, was 13,188, about half the persons relieved 
being agriculturists. No poor bouses were opened and no deaths 
from starvation occurred. It was severe enough however 
to cause a marked 'rise in crime, and it is worth remark that m 
over 50 per cent, of the cases of theft, food for man or beast was 
the article stolen. As a fodder famine it was far more severe 
than either of its immediate predecessors. Every tree that was 
edible by cattle was stripped of its leaves — even m some areas 
not officially deolared affected —for there were no reserves. In 
some villages literally no cattle were to be seen. 

Test works started m January 1906, and relief works m 
February ; they were closed in August, after abundant falls of 
ram m that and the preceding months The total expenditure of the 
famine was Rs. 1,14,280, of which a little over Rs. 9,000 was borne 
by distnot and municipal and the remainder by provincial funds. 
Suspensions of the yeai’s revenue amounting to Rs. 5,77,877 were 
made and Rs. 3,05,780 of old arrears were remitted, 
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Rupees 2,7S 594 was also distributed in takavi for purchase of 
bullocks nnd peed nnd working of wells 

The famine was the Arab worked in tbo Punjab under the 
new Funnuo Code Tho railway was of unmonBO assistance, for 
besides tho vast quanhtios of bhusa imported tho imports of grain 
from August 190o to July 1900 exceeded tho exports by 14 lakhs 
of monads and prices were hopt down, though it is possiblo that 
but for it, tho Bamyas would have held larger stooka of gra n at 
tho bcginumg of the scarcity 

174 Tho effect of famine m this district boforo tho adoption 
of sysleraatio relief measures by tho Untish Government is 
shown in the deserted sites to which almost overy village can 
jioint With a fummooodo and a railway system such disasters are 
impossible but little or nothing has boon dono yot to savo tho cattle 
whore wholosalo loss in famines leaves an impress on tho condition 
of tho count rjsido which it takas yoara of prosponty to obh 
t< rate As population morcases loss and loss pastaro land is 
left and tho process of brenking up tho soil has m mnuy villages 
boon carried too far, and everywhere to the limit of safety In 
this respect tho famines of old days offocted an automat 10 
odjnstmont Tho zammdar pin ts the crop that pays, not tho 
crop that saves, and pure fodder oreps are little grown until 
famino already has tho pcoplo m its grip, when except in canal 
villagos tho opportunity is passed In years of ordinary rainfall 
dub grass is abundant and its bay will lost for sovoral years 
It should not bo beyond tho powor of Govoramout to insist on 
its preservation, but it must insist, for tho Jat will not look 
far enough nhond If ho grumb!o3 in a good year he will 
bless tlio birkar whon tho lean year comes 

Tho liability to famine nffocts tho pooplos’ choico of fanuhos 
m which to marry thoir daughters , for ovory ono atm os to git 
a few acres of canal land to cultivnto in years of drought and 
so great is tho bunion of this to tho dwellers in canal villagos 
that thoy will not intermarry with thoir loss forlunatu fellows if 
they can holp it Tho songs are foil of refonneo to this — 

“ Mere bebe he , naiJJum par dharlt dtde he” 

"Sister givo mo land upon tho canal “—and again 
“ Mere bhatyoitc nahron par ilharh buto ne, n 
“ Brot! er, sow somo land on tlio canaL" 

Tlio classes that feel scarcity soonest nro always tlio menials 
and tho purdah classes — Rajputs, P itbans, Shekbs, Bdoches, Smy ids, 
Ac*, — and tho latter are unfortunately often prevented by pndo from 
coming on famine works That the district m jtars of good 
rainfuli produces such i xci.llcnt crops is no doubt largely duo to 
the constant fallows enforced by drought 
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Section A. -Administrative Divisions- 

1 75. The district is one o£ tlie 7 included in the division of 
the Commissioner of Delhi. 

The normal strength of the district staff consists of one 
Deputy Commissioner and three Extra Assistant Commissioners, 
who are District Judge, Treasury Officer and Revenue Assistant, 
respectively. The Deputy Commissioner is invested with enhanced 
powers under section 80, Criminal Procedure Code, and the Extra 
Assistant Commissioners, each of whom is m charge of one 
or more police stations, have the ordinary powers of first class 
magistrates. 

The District Judge has under him two Munsiffs, and at 
times a temporary Sub- Judge. The Extra Assistant Commissioneis 
also have the powers of a Munsiff. The district is included m the 
judicial division of Hissar. 

At each tahsil (Rohtak, Gohana, Jhajjar) there is a Tabsildar 
with second class and a Rfaib Tahsddar with thud class criminal 
powers. There is also at Gohana an Bonorary Magistrate with third 
class powers, and thmd class benches of Honorary Magistrates at 
Rohtak, Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh. 

On the revenue side the Naib Tahsildars and Tahsildars have 
the powers of Assistant Collectors of the second grade, and the 
Revenue Assistant of the first grade. All are subordinate to the 
Deputy Commissioner as Collector, and again to the Commissioner 
and Emanoial Commissioner. The District Judge and Trezisury 
Officer do no revenue work, but have in common with the 
Revenue Assistant the powers oE a Collector under the Income 
Tax Act. 

The subordinate levenue staff consists of one sadar and 
one assistant sadar kanungo, who are m charge of the head- 
quarters recoid room, the former also exercising m his tours a 
general supervision over the maintenance of the village records ; of 
three office kanungos who are responsible for the upkeep of the 
revenue records maintained at each tahsil head-quarters ; of twelve 
field kanungos m whose circles are 242 patwans and twenty 
assistant patwaris. The aotual preparation of the village -records 
and revenue statistics rests with the patwan staff. Further 
information regarding the kanungos and patwans will be found 
m paragraph 55 of the Settlement Repoit. 
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CHAP Tbo Deputy Commissioner is Registrar of the district. Each 

iitA. 'l ohsildar is Joint Sab Registrar ami nt each tahiil head-quarters 
AdmiaU- there is also a departmental or honorary Eub-Registrar 
dlritloni- Tbo EieoutiVo Engineer of Delhi (Western Jamna v anal) 
controls the canal irrigation of tho district, 'which falls into four 
bub-di visions. r iwo of tho sub-diYisional officers are resident in 
llohtah 

The Pubho Works (Boads and Buildings) administration 
undor tho Executive Engineer, Delh» There is no resident sub- 
divisional officer 

Tho Police forco is controlled by tho Superintendent of Police 
'I bo Civil Snrgoon is in ohnrgo of tho medical arraagemonts und is 
also Superintendent of the Jnil Thoso departments are separately 
discussed in later paragraphs Educational mat tors aro aufforviacd 
by tho Inspector of Schools, Delhi, and ho is assisted by n resident 
District Inspector and Assistant District Inspector 

Tho non official ogonoy through which Lho administration is 
carrcd on consists of tho liuibirdars , ala lanihat'dart , safctl }<ut)ns 
and rai Ida rs Tho lambanlat 8 ot tho district aro far too many, 
tluro woro in 1879 no fewor than 1,958, or ono to ovory fifty 
owners, and four to ovory village A sohomo has been prepared 
undor which as vacancies occur, 469 posts will bo resumed, und a 
considerable number of theso resumptions hns already bcou t fleeted 
(*cs Settlement Roi>ort, paragraph 58) Tho ala lamhardara -worn 
□ creation of tho settlement of 1870 and designed to remedy tho 
evds arising from o superfluity of lambatdar* Lhoy woru appointed 
by selection from amoDg tho lumbar Jar* m villages vvhoro tlwru 
woro threo or moio hoadmen of ono tribe, and rocoivod nn extra 
1 per cunt on the land revonue lho remod} has proved worse 
than lho disease and thc«ro posts aro now being allowed to lap o 
With tho savings mfed pothes aro to bo appointed Of these there 
will ultunatoy be )7 receiving a fixed emolument of Its 80 each a 
}c ir At picket funds admit of tho appointment of 1 1 on)}, but 
many of tbu ala lambarJun ore Yor) old rnon und more t mugs 
will soon accrue. Muny of tho tafed potht* nt present aro not 
lambardars iuUlewuit Roport, paragraph o7) lhoro aro now 
12 ails of which one will bo ab^orb-al at tbo noxt racanc} llio 
graded bubemo of emoluments has bcou introduced nt tho ro uttl> 
luciit llio ultunato grading will bo as follows — • 

II ^aMarjua Us. 350 j*.r annate * 

20 do H 300 do 
10 do 20 0 do 

(ire Settlement Report paragraph ob) 
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Section B-— Civil and Criminal Justice* chap.iii.b 

176. The constitution of the courts has been noticed Civiland 
m section A above, and a record of their transactions will be found Criminal 
in tables 84 — 86. The criminal figures call for no special comment. us 00 
The increasingly smallor number of persons convicted out of those Characters- 
under trial is probably due to a growing unsorupulousness in the 3 legation 0 
institution of false complaints. Culpable homic.de shows a great 
increase in the last two years, but this is probably transitory. 

Civil litigation fluctuates considerably, but tends on the whole 
to increase Its variations are largely dependent on seasonal 
changes, money suits especially having increased in the years since 
1905, the money-lender seeing a better prospect of recovery of his 
claim when harvests are good, A great part of the increase is due 
to badm suits. This form of gambling transactions in which a 
gram or cotton dealer undertakes to deal in futures at a given rate 
unfortunately escapes the law and is very common m the distuct, a 
small village dealer thinks nothing of entenng into a two-lakh 
contract of this nature, and the dealers of the Kohtak mandi aie 
incorrigible. Large fortunes are constantly being made and lost 
m these transactions. The total money value of civil suits insti- 
tuted rose from Rs. 3,56,256 in 1905 to Rs. 8,77,461 in 1909. 

177. The Rohtak bar, the members of wbioh have formed fea J he local 
themselvps into a “ Bar Association,” consists of two barristers, four 

first grade pleaders, one second grade pleader, and four second grade 
mukhtars practising at Rohtak, and of two fii st grade and one second 
grade pleaders practising at Jhajjar. They are exclusively Hindus 
although of two other retired pleaders one is a Muhammadan. 

178. The Deputy Commissioner is Registrar, with an Honor - w ^ T 6 ^ stratlon 
ary or Departmental Sub-registrar under him at each tahsil and a 

Joint. Sub-registrar m the person of the tahsildar. The volume 
of business done is not very large. In 1909 it was as follows : — 


' 

Number of ' 
transactions 

Aggregate 

value 

I — Registrations affecting immoveable property 

A — Compulsory registrations 

B — Voluntary „ 

II —Registrations affecting moveable property 
in — Number of wills registered 

IV -Writen authorities to adopt 

• 

‘ 1,399 
286 
190 

13 

2 

Rs 

6,33,320 

22 ,377 
29,611 

1 

Total 

« • 

! 

1,890 

6,85,308 


The fees on these registrations amounted to Rs. 4,519, and 
the total income (including fines, inspections, etc ) to only Rs 4,949. 
The total expenditure was Rs. 2,917- 
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ciiapiilc Section 0 —Land Ee venue- 

E««ono. 179 Tho diatnot in lla prosaat form oiuno under British rulo 
at different tunes The northern part of the district enmo to ua 
^“ ul - mostly in 1 80S nftor Lord Lake a conquest of the Mnhrnttite, 
though hfo jogiri were grunted to the Bhai of Kaithal, the Raja of 
of Jmd and others Tho Nnwobis of Jhauar and Babndurgarh 
which form tho balk of tho Jhauar tahnl wero token over for 
disloyalty in 1857 At different times there havo boon a variety of 
laluila, which havo now onco again beon re-distnbutod In diffor 
ont parts of the district a senes of somnwry settlements wero 
undertaken at different dates, and a 1 egnlar settlement of tho 
northern part of the distnot was undertnlcen by difforont officers 
botwcen 1837 nnd 1840, whilo the first regular settlement of tho 
resumed Nawabia vrus effected from I860 to 18G3 Of all these 
cattlomonts a dotoiled account will bo found in paragraphs 85 
to 94 of Mr Fanshnwe'a Settlement Report of 1880* 


Tt* »cui* ISO Tho revised sottlemont winch was made by Messrs 
r*ju oi i87o Pursor and Fanshawo and came into forco for thirty yoara with 
offoct from the khanf of 1879 was the first settlement mado of tho 
distnot os a whole This settlement provided us with excellent 
maps on tho triangular system for tho production of which 
Mr Pursor is still famous, with an elaborately prepared nnd boauti 
fully faired record of rights, which is in most oases tho oarhest 
document on which reliance can ho placed, and with a demand 
which was carefully adjusted to the capacity of each estate and 
should bat for unforeseen calamities in most cases havo boon 


easily paid to this day 


Tho dnmand of tho Inst year of tho first regular settlement, 
1878-79, 13 Btatod by Mr Fanshawo to havo boon its. 8,89,053 
for tho wholo district Ibis wa3 a wot domand Tho assess 
mont imposod in 1879 was by tho orders of Qovormont n dry 
assessment Concurrently with its introduction the system of 
owners’ rates was introduced on tho canal 'Ihcso ware supposed 
to absorb tho difference botweon a wet and a dry assessment, but 


Tb* uKumeol ifporU cl Uul MUlmtnl, iaJ at th* prucal, c uy *Lw be eotualte-l wbca 

nt<xiLirj 
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were, fixed at 50 per cent, of the ocoupiera* rates. It was estimated CHAP. IU, C 
that the income from owners-’ rates calculated m this way would on 
an average reach Rs. 1,11,816 though the estimate was subse- Revenue 
quently raised to Rs. 1,17,179. The former sum fell short of the 
difference between a wet assessment, and a theoretical assessment 
of irrigated land in its dry capacity by Rs. 25,845, and the differ- 
ence was ordered to be made up by enhancement of the dry 
assessments. In, canal villages therefore the assessment was, not 
strictly dry but an exceedingly light wet assessment. 

Progressive demands were disallowed in the revised settle- 
ment, except m the case of one village, though three villages 
in the Gohana tails'll and one m Sampla (now Rohtak) which 
were severely affected by saline efflorescence received initial 
settlements for five years only, which were subsequently raised, 
while some Rs. 5,500 was deferred on acoount of the protective 
leases granted to wells. The remuneration of zaildars and 
ala-lambardars, which was paid by a deduction of one per cent, 
of the revenues of the villages for which they were responsible was 
first added to the total assessment. The final * dry ’ demand 
announced by the Settlement Officers came to Rs. 9,61,818 to 
which had to be added the sum of Rs. 1,17,179 which was expeoted 
to be realized from owners’ rates, while it was distinctly explained 
from the first that owners’ rates were liable to rise with an 
inorease in the occupiers’ rates, or to be extended to villages not 
at present irrigated, both of which contmgenoies have actually 
occurred The increase that was immediately contemplated as 
sufficient was therefore one of Rs. 1,89,844 or 21 per cent. 

(Rs. 9,61,818 plus Rs. 1,17,179 minus Rs. 8,89,653). 

181. Five years after settlement the demand of the four Subsequent 
villages temporarily settled was raised by Rs. 1,052, but already demS inthe 
reductions had taken place in another direction. When the 
Lieutenant-Governor marched through the district in the 
winter of 1882-83 he received a number of petitions which led him 
to be anxious as to the condition of affans. Enquiry showed 
that there was no real cause for anxiety except m parts of the 
Jhajjar tahsil where, owing partly to the late Nawab’s exactions, 
partly to the characteristics of the people and m part to the dimi- 
nution of the floods, real distress existed. Mr. (now Sir James) 

Wilson was directed to make a detailed examination and submit a 
report on this tract. A full account of these proceedings and a re- 
ference to the original records will be found m paragraphs 12 — 16 
of the present Assessment Report of Jhajjar. For the purposes of 
this paragraph it is sufficient to note that a system of fluctuating 
assessment was introduced on 9,049 aci es of which the fixed assess- 
ment was abrogated, while a reduction amounting to Rs. 6,116 per 
annum was granted for five years m the revenues of certain other 
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CHAP in. c estates in which tho fixed ayslera of nflsesamont was maintained 
When rc assessed after the lnp>o of that ponod, tho demands fell 
Ravenna short in seven villages of tho original total by Us 893 

1 here were, of course, other small changes m tho coarse of the 
so f tloment due chiefly to the acquisition or surronder by Government 
of small plots of land 'the demand for tho district in 1903 09, 
tho last year of tho expired settlement, compared as follows 
with tho fall demand contemplated by the Settlomont Officers — * 



EtUmatcd, , 

Dcmiaj of 

ltx)s-ai 

ilxeJ 






801 618 

0,53 149 

Fluctuating 


... 


... 


UU7S 


Owner* raw 

- 

- 


- 


U7 073 





Total 


l(\78 987 

1 1,33,601 


Of tlii** domand Its. 2o,039 was dno to muafi /art, cat Mars and 
ala-lambarJurs and tho balanco to Government 


Distributed over the tahsxls as tlioy now stand tho demand of 
land rovonuo apart from owners’ rates was ns follows — • 



notlafc. 

JhaJJw 

~ “1 

Gobaaa. 

Total, 

Fixed - 

Fluctuating M h 

ToOl ~ 


3,8S,M33 

12,473 

3, *>7, 841 

9 53 148 

1 473 

C,TC rJ 03 

4 01,375 

3 67^14 

j 

0,65 <33 


hrom tins comparative stitomont owners’ nitea hnvo bun 
excluded for tho reason tlrnt thoy are now merged in the consoli 
dated occuptor's mto, and have disappeared from tho land revenue 
balanco sheet 

Hu working 132 Such is tin. history of tho demand of tho Into settlement 
Collections tell another talc It was to bo expected that gHtfn 
ipes decent years tho assessment of 1879, which was by no means 
heavy, oxcept in individual cases where os shown above roliof was 
subsequently granted, would be regularly rooovoiod, and in fact 
with thOLXCoptinn of tho faminoyoar of 1383 9 L whon considerable 
relief was given, thcro mw at first but very rnrulyany nnd for aus 
pension of tho domand With 1895 9G however began a cycle of lean 
y ear*, liberally mton»por*«ed with fuinincs, and bnt rarely punctuated 
with good harvests, and during this penod thirty three Inhhs nrul 
thirty time thoni- ind rupee h were suspended, tho tquirnlHit of 
nearly three nndnhalf ytirs demnnd of the whole district Of tins 
anm nearly half, or ixtu -11 lakhs and thirty thrto thousand nnx.xJ, 
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was ultimately remitted from time to time, the last remission being CHAP III, C 
one of nearly two laklis of ) npees winch was gnintod on the mtioduc- £ an a 
turn of the new settlement m the Uuvnfot 1909. On fclie other hand, Revenue 
fourteen lakhs and fifty -fivo thousand rupoeshave been lecovered so 
that the arrear balance of the old settlement now amounts to only two 
lakhs and foity five thousand rupees.* These figures may seem to be 
alarming, and to point to the necessity of a leductiou rather than 
an enhancement of the land i ovenue. 

But it must be lemembeied that the cycle of yea is m winch 
these suspensions and remissions occupied was an extraordinarily 
dry one, and the most significant fentuie of their revenue history 
is the facility with which the lecovenes weie made in the few 
decent years that occuried m the period. Suspensions and 
remissions will always be needed in the Rohtak district under a 
fixed system of collections, for there is no demand, however low, 
which could be collected m eveiy year, and the only way to protect 
the interests of Government and the people alike is to impose a full 
fair demand, which is made elastic by a liberal use [of suspensions 
and remissions Prompt and geneious advances aie needed on the 
close of every famine. 

The xe venue histoiy of the different parts of tho district during 

the currency of the revised settlement is 
shown m the marginally noted paragraphs 
and statements of tho assessment leports 
of 1907-1909. 

statement XVI 

183. A fiuther revision of settlement was effected between Settlement of 
v 1905 and 1910 by Mr. E. Joseph as Settlement Officer, and a full 1909 ’ 10 
account of it will be found m bis Settlement Report. This settle- 
ment came into force m the year 1909-10, but its period is not yet 
settled. Of the 532 villages of the distnot, 236 were remeasuied 
on the square system, generally on the scale of 40 gaihas to the 
mcli, or 1 6 inches to the mile, but occasionally when the fields were 
very small on a larger scale. The maps of the remaining 296 
estates were amended and brought up to date. Measurements have 
been ddne tin oughout on the pakka or Shahjaham bigha which is 
equivalent to fth of an acre. The lecords of this settlement are 
''probably as accurate as those of its piedecessorjbut neither time nor 
money was allowed for producing them on the same magnificent 
scale. 

Owners’ rates have disappeared, and been consobdated with 
occupiers’ rates, the people themselves never havmg observed their 
distinction, bub having charged the actual cultivator with the whole 
cost of the water. The vagaries of the Western Jumna Oanal are 


Rohtak, paragraph 9 and 
statement XVI 
Gohana, paragraph 12 and 
statement XVI 
Jhajjar, paragraph 17 and 
statement XVI 

Sampla, paragraph 10 and 


* Further reduced before publication to one lakh twenty-mno thousand. 
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such that it WB3 found impossible to imposo a fixed wet assessment 
in the canal tracts although the rates wore somowbat raised on a 
consideration of tbo avorago irrigation done, and it was originally 
propoeod to recover the difference botwcon the dry assessment and 
what might actually be taken when irrigation is omployed, eitbor by 
a fixed harvest charge per aero on fields actually sown with the help 
of tbo canal, or by an enhancement of the water rates Tho Govern 
mont of India however after much d is mission of the subject decided that 
nothing should be immediately taken beyond the fixed “dry 11 demand 
already aunoanccd. The effect of this decision is that tho canal 
tracts (though their assessment is slightly obovo atrnediy rate) havo 
boon vory lightly assessed, and that tho dry paTts of tho district pay 
a relatively hoavier assessment. Provision has however been maim 
for imposing a slight inoroaso of tho demand in cases of future 
extensions of tho caual * 

184. Tho present assessment is entirely fixed, but power has 
boon reserved in the flooded tract of tbo Jbajjar lalwl /Southern 
Dalit i) to introduce a fluctuating assessment horoafter m Uou of the 
fixed assessment should tho ohango be dosired by a majority of tho 
landowDors A genorous rule has also beon sanctioned in this cirelo 
by which Bolds floodod so deoply that neither crop can bo reaped, 
obtain a remission of tho year’s fixed demand. Wolls havo uvory 
whore beon very leniently treated Now wells havo been admitted 
to protective leases, oxompting them from wet assessment for periods 
varying from 20 — iO years, and provision has beon nmdo for relieving 
existing wolls, whon they fall out of uso, of tho wot assessment now 
imposed cm them, which bos generally beon fixtrd m tho form of a 
lump sum on tho woll cylinder distinct from tho dry assessment of 
tho land sorYud by it. Progressive assessments by fivo years have 
boon allowed so ns to reduco tbo mcrcaso takon at any ono tune to 
approximately d8 per cent 

Tbo total assessment announced is— 
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2 

3.T ,070 

34 

31 
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13 | 

10 
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11 19 013 
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31 


St* i7«J n (j bcuki^ai Ucjxrt. 
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Pajul 11 44,4X1 
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Tho sanctioned icvcnuo iates on -well land ran from 36 to 48 annas CHAP III, C. 
the aero; on Hooded land from 19 to 21 annas ; and on saud from 6 £tm<l 
annas iu tho Alehm euolo of Goliana and 8 in Rajputs circle of Revenue. 
Rohtak to 10 annas m llio bettor pail of tho district. In the 
Bliur circle of Jliajj «r whore llio late was most important it was 
fixed at 11 annas. Tho rates on film bautni sod varied fiom 
101 auuas in tho Alehin circle, and 1 3 in tho Raj*- 

puts, to 28 annas in tho Naim I cucle of Rohtak; but en- 
hanced dry rates wore used in working out tho demand of a 
village on so many aeies as wero ordinarily irugated 
by tho caual. In tho last named circle tho 28 acios 

roso to 36 for this si on. 'i'lio niridcnco of tho actual final 
assessments imposed is highest m tho satno Naim I cncle of 
Rohtak wbore it falls on settlement areas at tho rato of Rs. 1-14-7 
of every aero cultivated and H&. 1-10-7 on the cullurable 

acie. In tho Eastern Nairn cuclo of Goliana the ratos are 

Rs 1-0-2 and Rs. 1-6-6 and in tho North Dahn cncle of Jhajjar 
Rs. 1-9-3 and Rs. 1-3-8. The lightest mcidenecs nro Rs. 0-8-1 and 
Rs. 0-6-3 m tho Alehm cncle of Goliana and Rs. 0-13-4 and 
Rs 0-12-6 m tho Rajputs circlo of Rohtak. Tho average 
mcidences for tho district as a wholo aro Rs. 1-3-8 and Rs. 1-1-7, 

185. That theso rate-3 nro not high is showu by a con- A compm- 
sideration of cash leuts. Cash louts aro not taken throughout the rates°with 
distuct nor whore takon aie they m all casos fully developed ascertained 
economic rents. Of irrigated land 22,960 acres were found rcat3 ‘ 
at settlement to 'pay cash rents whilo 28,394 acres were 
under rent m kind. In unirrigated land kind rents weie less 
common (the owners preferring m bad years the more certain 
return of cash) and governed only 48,909 acres compared with 
158,931 under cash rents. The normal rent on canal lands 
(excluding one tract in which leal rents were hardly known on 
irrigated land) varied from Rs. 3-1-9 per acre in the Rajputs 
circle of Rohtak to Rs. 8-9-2 m the Nahn I circle of the same tahsil, 
the average being Rs. 6-14-4. The tenants who pay these rents 
pay also all the Government water charges. Well rents range from 
Rs. 5-3-0 per acre m the Bhur cncle of Jhajjar to Rs, 7-14-7 in 
the Northern Dhari circle with an average of Rs 5-1 0-6. In 
barani land the average >is Rs. 3-2-5, the highest rate being 
Rs. 5-14-0 m Rohtak Nahn I and the lowest Rs. 2-2-4 m the 
Mehm circle of Goliana. On sand (Jbhui) the extremes are Rs. 4-8-9 
and Rs. 0-12-11 and the average Rs. 1-9-2. In one village, 

Ranakhen, where crop-ients are m force, the net recoveries, after 
deductions of water rates, appeared to range from Rs. 18 to 
Rs. 21 an acre on sugarcane , fiom Rs 11-2-0 to Rs. 14-2-0 
on other wet crops, and fiom Rs 3-12-0 to Rs. 6 on dry crops. 

So light has been the assessment m some snob, cases in the past 
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CHAP m,a that though the demand baa now been doubled, it ia totally 
inadequate The future will show how the now sett’oment works 
B*T*au#. Jt is not lioavy for an average year in tho first year, whilo tnfl 
ing suspensions were needed m sandy vdlnges owiDg to excess of 
rain, large recoveries of arrears wore mado in addition to tho 
current demand 

tnSSSa* 9 186 Tlio average holding of the distnot contains 12 acres 

iwmiKt 51 of which 10 aro oultivatod Iho avornga area per shareholder ib 
10 acres, of which 8 acres are cultivated Tho average recorded 
sire of the khudlaaht holdmg is 5 acres Almost two-thirds of tho 
total oultivnted area is in foot khudLaeht> and of the touants maDV 
ore in the position of the villagers who subsisted by taking in eaoli 
other s washing There is no real tenant class Owners who 
oxchange plots for temporary convenience in cultivation, and mon 
who take a httlo rent-free land from their fathors or uncles are 
all recorded as tenants. Fivo acres is accordingly rather an undor 
estimate of tho khudka*ht holdings Figures by oirolos will bo 
found m the several assessment reports 


Section D — Miscellaneous Bevenue 

admin. 187 Tho Deputy Commissioner as Colloctor controls tho Exoiso 
WjjUaatDd Administration but tho Revenuo Extra Assistant Commissioner 
is generally placed in executive chai go of tho arraugoments fho 
Excise staff proper consists of ouo Inspector und ono &ub-Iuspaotor 
For the solo of foreign liquor thero is ono retail shop at Roll tab 
The contract of tins shop is sold by auction and has fotohed Rs 595 
a year on tho average of tho lust threo sales. Ibis liquor id usually 
consumed by poorer olass Europeans and bottor class Indian towns 
men Thore is no demand for it m tho villnges It is said that tho 
side will dccrcaso with tho removal of tho Sottlcmont staff, tho 
preeonco of which temporarily increased tho demand 

Country spint is sold in 9 retail shops in different parts of tho 
district iliesu are tuppliod by direct import from tho Rosa (LT I* ) 
hconsed distillery and from outsido wholesale shops There is nouu 
in this district. Iho lictnso fcos for these shops have uremgoil 
Rs 1,557 in tho last threo years, w ith a consumption of approximately 
COO gallons per annum Tho consumption lias nominally increased 
in the last two years, but not really, tho degree of proof ot which tho 
6piritis sold having been reduced Tho mam demand for this linuor 
comes from Kuuiaths and hnnphara Jogts Other Hiudus sduom 
consumo it except medrmally ami on occasions of ranrnogos and 
festivals CUuliras aud Khatiks consumo it wheno\».r they con got 
it Tho prevalence of pliguo has somewhat incrca od tho domaml 
for this spirit. 
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TI 10 sole' supply of opium in the district is Ghazipur excise 
opium -which is supplied thiough the treasuries. There are 17 retail 
shops for its sale whose licenso fees, sold by auctiou, have averaged 
Rs. 5,787 in tho past three years. The excise opium is sold at Rs. 17 
a ser, one-half of which is cost and one-half duty, and the annual 
sales produce a little more than Rs. 5,000 duty (total cost 
Rs. 10,000) a year. 

Ho poppy is grown in tho district . poppy-hoads are imported 
from the Hoshiarpur warehouse and Delhi wholesale stores. 

There are thirteen dens m which chandu and maddhal , prepar- 
ations of opium, aro smoked. While opium is eaten without distinc- 
tion of casto and creed, opium smokeis aro ckiofly low caste 
Muhammadans. 

Threo medical practitioners at Rohtak hold licenses to deal m 
opium, tincture of opium, and morphia. 

Ghaias and bhang aie chiefly consumed by f alar s and sadhus, 
and by those who contract the habit fi oin then society. Its sale is 
fortunately decreasing It is used chiefly m summer being considei- 
ed to have cooling properties Theie are one wholesale and thirteen 
retail shops for these diugs the retail vendois obtain their supplies 
also from the Hoshiarpur waiehouse and outside wholesale vendors. 
The average license fees of the last three years have been Rs. 4,040, 
Majnn , a preparation of bhang , is very little consumed m the 
district. 

Adding the above figures together it will be found that the 
average income from intoxicating liquois and drugs is only Rs 13,700 
or 4^ pies or 02 of a rupee per hoad of the population (census 
1901). There is very little contravention of* the excise law, the 
average number of piosecutions being only two per annum. Little, 
therefore, is spent m rewards and the total excise administration of 
the district costs only about Rs. 3,850 per annum. 

188. Income-tax does not yet yield a laige revenue in this dis- 
trict. The average demand of the five yeaisendmg 1909-10 amounts 
toRs 41,495, but it is a gi owing source of levenue, having risen from 
Rs. 37,185 in 1905-06 to Rs 44,964 m 1909, the increase being partly 
due to a real improvement m trade and partly to better methods ot 
assessment. The total number of assessees m 1909-10 was 805. 
The chief tax-payeis are the Ben merchants, many of whom do 
business m Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi and elsewhere : after them 
come the traders of the Rohtak Mandi. Practically all the assessees 
are gram merchant s or money-lenders. The methods of taxation 
are the same as elsewhere in the province, though probably no- 
where is greater difficulty experienced than here m ascertaining 
the correct amount of taxable income. 


CHAP. 
Ill, D 

Miscella- 

neous 

Revenue 


Income-tax. 
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CHAP Tho income from registration has beon stated in pa rag rap! 

I *L? B (6) abovo to be Rs 4,049 in 1900 Ton years earhor, pnor to to 
ntUcfiUa- enactment of tbe Alienation of Land Act (Alii of 1900) it amount 
b££L od tolls 7,651 

roxwU- 199 *1 be annual forest income of the tbreo yoara endmj 

1909 is Hs 2,729 For further information scoll B 
Sail 190 Salt manufacture is dealt witb iu II O abovo Tboavor- 

age income on salt for the five years ending 1909 10 was Its, 0,071] 
having fallen from Rs 10,968 m 1905 06 to 2,467 in 1908 09 bui 
again nson owing to a larger demand for Sambhar salt to Rs 5,86,3 
a year later The3o sums include tlio licoose fees for crude and 
rofinod saltpetre, tho ejciso duty and hokum cess on Zohidpnr salt 
and tho sale pneo (with duty) of Sambbor salt 9. ho fall in tlio in 
come is duo to the gradual reduction of duty from Rs, 2 8 to 
Rc 1 por maund 


sump ad* 191 The stamp administration is controlled through tho tren 
sury Stamps of ull kinds are received from tho Karachi stamp dopOt 
and lasuod fiom the bead quarters treasury to local agencies and to 
tho lahail sub-treasuries, which again distnbuto on demand Ibo 
chief ngeDCios for tho salo of stamps other than postage stamps aro 
tho treasurer and bis agents {ex officio) othor liconscd doalers, and 
sub-postraostors I ho last-named sell non judicial stamps, but not 
court foo stamps Tboro am in all fourtoen boensed vendors and all 
dealors obtain tho discount proscribed for tlio solo of each olnss of 
stamp The avorago incomo from tho Bale of stamps (excluding 
postaqo stamps) m tho last fivo years is Rs 81,971- it is gradually 
n ing with tho increaso of business and litigation, and in 1909 
reached tho figuro of Rs 99,002 agaiust Rs 09, 4-id in 190o 06 
ulvxUtocouM 192 “ Miscellaneous land revenue " includes mutition fees, 

lWttn0, 6nos and forfeitures of revenuo oourts, record fcos, ro^onuo process 
foes and othor lUms, and is naturally a vtrmblu source of 
rovonuo, ranging from Us 5,354 in 1905-00 to Rs 20,o24 m 
1909 10 Tho avorago of tho fl\o years was Rs 12,593 
junu uJ 193 Ratos and cc sn.s, othor than tho headman s cess winch is 
not credited into tho treasury, aro rcco\tred at tho tato of Rs 8 5 t 
per cent of tho land rovonuo, or of ouo twelfth of tho assessment 
Tho ce^cs on the imtrnl demand of the new dry lund rovonuo 
amount to R- Do, 820, and on tho final demand to Rs 98,835 
Tho wholo of this demand is credited to Uio funds of tho district 
boon! 
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Section E.— Local and Municipal Government. 

194. There are five second class Municipal Committees m the 
district, the salient features of whose constitution, income and ex- 
penditure are shown in the following statement, the figures being 
those for the year 1909-10 : — 


Name of 
Munici- 
pality 

Date of constitution 

Number of 
Members 

Total income 

Income from octroi 

Total expenditure 

Expenditure on refund 
of octroi | 

Expenditure on admin 
istration and establish- 
ment. 

Incidence of taxation 
per head 

Elected 

Appointed 

Rohtak 

Notification No 1467 






, 


Es a. p. 


S„ dated 24th Sop 




i 






tember 1886 

8 

4 

26,251 

17,611 

42,729 

436 

5,439 

0 15 11 

Jhajjar 

Ditto 

8 

4 

17,026 

9,674 

13,945 

439 

2,171 

0 12 8 

Ben 

Notification No 797, 










dated 22nd Novem- 










her 1886 


11 

8,222 

6,787 

7,000 

307 

1,965 

0 11 2 

Bahadurgarh 

Notification No 1407 










S , dated 24th Sep- 










tember 1885 

6 

B 

8,151 

4,848 

6,593 

164 

1,593 

0 12 11 

Gohana 

Ditto 

6 

3 

10,333 

6,0 67 

11,155 

32 

| 3,625 

0 14 8 


CHAP 

hi, e 

Local and 
Municipal 
Govern- 
ment 
M umcipal 
Committees 


The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio member and President 
of the ftohtak Municipality and the Tahsildars of the others. In all 
cases, as will be seen fi om the statement, octroi is the mam source 
of income ; the upkeep of schools, hospitals, and loads is the pim- 
cipal item of expenditure. Kohtak has lately built a good town 
hall, and is starting on a small scale a free public library and read- 
ing room. Bahaduigai’h too has just built a town hall, andJhajjar 
lejoices in a Queen Victoria Alemorial Hall and clock tower. 
Boktak too has a very fine hospital building," towards which the 
distnct board contributed. The schools are generally well housed, 
but there are no large works of public utility to mention. 

In Rohtak the existence of the large mandi within municipal, 
but outside octroi, limits is a source of difficulty, as it is impossible 
to prevent retail dealing. A house-tax is levied within the mandi 
as a contribution to municipal funds. 

Besides the municipal towns, the following estates aio notified 
areas ; each with two ex-officio members (fcko Deputy Commissioner 
and the Tahsildar, of whom the latter acts as President) and tkreo 
nommated membeis : — 


Tahsil Bolital . 
Kharkhaudah, 
Kalanaur. 

Sauglu. 

Sampla-IQien Sampla. 


Talisd Gohana, 
Alehin 
Mundlanak 
Butanah. 


Tahsil Jhajjar. 
Badli. 

Gnnani 

Alandaotln. 
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C ULE. The meffioioaoy and uselessness of the JJomoipal Committees 

■ — • of the district is a common place of the annua] reports Gohana is 

MtSidpil singled out for censure m 1800, Jhajjar, Bon and Bahadurgnrh aro 
O or era censored for fading to hold the minimum number of mootings in 
urat 1808 99 and again in 1899 1 9 00, and Gohana for the same reason in 
1892-93. In 1899 1900 proceedings of both the Bahadurgnrh and 
Hohtak Committees had to be upset by the Deputy Commissioner or 
Government. The party feeling in the Rohtak Committee was 
made matter of notice in 1904-05, while the number of instances in 
which elective seats have had to be filled by nomination is too 
numorous for separate mention. 

D lurid 195 The District Board (constituted under Punjab Govern 

meat Qaietta notification No 2039, dated 28th November 1883) con 
sists of 7 ex-offlao, 8 nominated and 30 olooted mombore Tbo 
Doputy Commissioner is ex-officio Chairman laical Boards wore 
abolishod on 1st March 1902 

Tho raconio is mainly derived from tho local rates cess wlnoh 
in 1909 10 aocountod for Rs 1,22,002 out of tho total incomo of 
Ra 2,04,267 Another large sonreo of income is tho fees leviod on 
tho Jahnigarh cattlo fairs whioh m tho snmo year brought in 
Bs 13,111, a figure considerably bolow tho avorogo Tho oxpondi 
turo of tho joar amounted to Ks 1,99,743, of which only Its 4 032 
or 2 per coot, was on administration and establishment. Tho foodor 
roads whioh nsod to bo maintained by tho Public Works Dopnrt 
mont to which tho Bonid raado a grant of Its 8,450 per annum, 
havo now boon bandod back to the Board To tlioir npkcop 
Government makes a contnbntion of Ra. 18,500 Roads, schools, 
medicino and hospitals aro tbo olnef itoms of oxponditnro Tho 
Board is on the wholo a useful body, though tho ojtont to which it 
is really tho Doputy Commissioner in another sbnpo is to bo 
regretted. 


Seotion F —Public Works- 

r»u. ivcrij 190 The Executive En/pDeor nt Delhi controls tho Public 
•tobliin. Works administration of tho district and is os such, responsible 
for the duo repair of Govorumont buildings fho department 
used to maintain tho metalled roads of tho distrot rocoiung 
an upkeep grant fronr tho District Board, but with efifoct from 
Apnl 1, 1910, theso wore restored to tho Boards throughout 
the Province Thorn are no buildings or otbor works constructed 
by tbo department in thu distnot of any architectural mont or 
mportance Tho local workmanship is vory interior 
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Section G-.— Army. 

✓ 

197. Though Rohtak has never had a cantonment since 
the Nawab of Jhajjar’s untimely end in the Mutiny, the district is 
the chief reoruitiug ground for Hindu Jats m the south-eastern 
Punjab and is largely diawn on for Muhammadan Rajputs. 

The bulk of the Jat recruits come from the umrngated 
villages of the district, the demand for agricultural labour being 
too great, and its leturn too sure, to tempt many men from the 
canal tracts The physique, too, of the men m the canal tracts 
is owing to the prevalence of malaria inferior to that of the 
others, and rendeis many of them unfit for military seivice. 
Notwithstanding this limitation the quota of Jat reciuits furnished 
by this district alone exceeds that of all the other districts of 
the division Of late* years there has been some falling off m 
recruiting which may m part be attributed to the ravages of 
plague, m part to the return of better seasons, and m part to 
the gradual spread of education. The Jat who has received any 
education, however little it be, is apt to consider himself superior 
to his more ignorant brethren and to refuse service m the army 
unless promised some immediate preferment. 

Though no regiments or battalions have been raised entirely 
from Rohtak alone, several have an intimate connexion with tho 
district. The 1st Duke of York’s Own Lancers (Skinner’s Horse) 
was raised m this neighbourhood. This was the regiment that 
was under James Skinner’s command when lie was m the 
service of the Mahrattas and came over with him to the 
British side on the downfall of Smdia, and his French captains 
The 14lh Murray’s Jab Lancers were raised in 1857, and 
General Murray obtained^ a large number of his best recruits 
from Badli and its neighbourhood. The 7th Hanana Lancers 
are mainly recruited from the Hariana country and a large 
number of the native officers belong to the Rohtak district. 
The Pathans of the district are few m number but highly 
thought of, and one of them was lately Ressaldar- Major of the 
1st Skinner’s Horse, while a fair number of Shekhs and Saiyads 
also enlist 


CHAP 
III, G. 

Army. 

Rohtak as 
a recruiting 
ground 


The regiments m which most recruiting [is done fiom 
the district are as follows, though the list is by no means 
exhaustive • — 

Jats. 


14th Lancers (Murray’s Jat Horse). 
6th Jat Light Infantry. 

10th Jats. 

12th Pioneers. 

48th Pione rs, 
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CHAP AfusioZmans 

*?£-? 1st Da ke of York’s Own Lancers (Stumer a Ilorso) 

Ann y 7th Hanatia Lancers 

9th Bhopal Infantry 
17th Infantry (tbo Loyal Regiment) 

18th Infantry 

Tha Jn u 108 Unfortunately the Jat i a as ready to leave military 
* ikdicr g or? ico as ho is to enlist, and it 18 seldom that ho serves on m 

icnico tbo ranks for pension The great mojonty of the men prefor 

to take their discharge* after a fow years Borneo or to pass 
into tlio reserve this is particularly noticcablo m tho infantry 
Tho result is tho prosonco m tho nllages of an enormous number of 
mon who bavo at ono time or othor received a military training 
The incomo from tho pay and pensions of Government sorvnnts was 
found in tho sottlemont of 1909 to bo not loss than sixteen and a 
half lakhs of rupeos a year, and far tbo greater part of this is for 
military service In tbo Rajputs* cirolo of Robtak idhsxl alono, 
whoro some big villages can turn out a regimont of 000 or 700 
soldiora, tbore is an income of Rs 4 62,000 from this source It is 
almost a proverb that naukan saved the pooplo from starvation in 
tbo famines and it is ospcmally truo in this tract Boro, as yon 
pass through the fiolds, it is odd3 that tho man at tho plough tail 
will como to the salute os you pass and that as you ndo up to ono of 
tho bigger villages you will bo mot by a troup of mounted sirdars 


Section H —Police and Jails* 

iu poiko 199 Tbo police forco consists of 444 officers of all ranks 
ircc os follows — 


Superintendent 

1 

Id* pec torn 

l 

SnU-mapector* 

10 

Read constable* 

u3 

Mounted constables 

3 

Foot constables 

307 


and u distribulcd thus — 



Impcdor*. 

P" Gab- 
L* pc dor*. 

IlCil 

voaitalU* 

' VuCA 
COEsUlIC*. 

1 bUUvCJ - - — 


3 

11 

0 

w 

C*tyl _4 (U. — il, JLajjir Em) — 


... 


a 

7 

S.x.- — 0 C.«Jr^ — 


— 




O j »_1 r,~U 

... 

„ 

... 


7 

J »T_l_cC^* J— -Cl 

— 

3 

1 


61 


- 

*** 

1 

- 

W 
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Rohtak District.] 

The number of rifles, bayonets and swords maintained is CSAP. 
calculated at about 48 per cent, of the total number of head — L ’ 

constables and constables, of lathis at 2 1 per ceut. Po jaiig an< * 

Each man if armed with a baton. 

Inspectors and sub-inspectors are armed with sword and 
revolver and every such officer on executive duties has to keep 
a suitable charger for which be receives an allowance of Rs. 15 
per mensem. 

The district is divided into two circles, each in charge of 
an inspector with Rohtak and Jhajjar as circle head-quarters. 

Each, circle is divided into five police station jurisdictions, each m 
charge of a sub -inspector. 

These divisions are as follows : — 


CIRCLE ROHTAK 


Police Stations. 

Zaila. 

Force 

Rohtivk i»» in t*» • • «• 

4 

Two sub-inspectorg, 2 head con 



stables, 12 foot constables 

Gohana 

4 

One sub inspector, 2 head con- 



stables, 10 foot constables 

Burodfi • « • «• 

4 

Ditto ditto 

Mehm .... . ... 

3 

Ditto ditto 

Sampla .. . . . . . . j 

6 

Ditto duto 

» 

CIRCLE JHAJJAR 


Bsri in m •! * * •• 

3 

One sub-inspector, 2 head con- 


! 

stables, 10 foot constables 

Salh&was .. 

5 

Ditto ditto 

Jhajjar .... 

6 

Ditto ditto 

Bahadurgarh . .... 

4 

Ditto ditto 

Kalanaur 

8 

Ditto ditto 


Above and beyond the sanctioned strength of lower subordinates 
(all grades below sub-inspectors), a reserve of 15 per cent is allowed, 
i.e , 11 per cent for leave and 4 per cent, for other vacancies 
This force is under the orders of a reseivemspectois and a sub- 
inspector wh° ls called the line officer. 

200. No difficulty is experienced m obtaining sufficient and The training 
suitable recruits m the district. Tbe pay at present is Rs. 8 per ofllie pollce - 
mensem on joining, rising by increments of Re 1 after 3, 10_and 17 - 
years. N o deductions of any kind are made, 


i 
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CHAP A recnnt after joining 10 kept in lines for about six months dor 

ing which period he is drilled ond trained in the use of fire arms 
Polic* and For threo to four hours a day ho attends sohool where he is taoght 
tho on» lines of his duties and, if possible, how to rend and wnto 
Constables from rural police stations are called in, in rotation, 
for two month*’ training when, m addition to boing drilled, thoy 
attend school in tho same way as recruit* Each year a certain 
number of men — about 1 percent, of the force — arosontto the Police 
Training School at Phillnur where they attend a six months’ course 
At the end of this period tho^e who pnsa what is kuown as the lower 
school test are considered fit for promotion to the rank of head 
constable and it is from nmongat theso men that vacancies m the 
rank of head constable aro usually filled 

In tho snmo w iy solooted head constables, 1st grade, are sent for 
a six months’ coureo and thoso who pass the upper sohool test aro 
considered fit for promotion to tho rank of sub-inspector All moil 
sent to tho 1 raining School are seleotod by tho Donuty Inspector 
General from amongst thoso recommended by tho Superintendent 
of Poll eo 

T he * dotectivo force ” 13 that posted nt polico stations. These 
men aro not specially trainod aa dotootivos, though an offort is now 
being mado to tram a fow Bolootod mon for this purposo As far 
ns jwasiblo no officer lowor iu rank than one in ohargo of a pohoo 
station la allowed to investigate a caso 

201 Tho following table sbojvs the amount of reported cog 
msablo crime dunng tho post ton yoars, with details of tho most 
serious offences — 
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Roiitak: Dispkict.J 


A lecoid of thu conviction of practically every person convicted 
of a criminal oitonoo i^> maintained by moans of a slip on winch 
linpiessioim of the individual's ten fingeis aio takon One slip is 
sent to the piovmci.il bureau us a poimunent record and another to 
the jail, fiom which it is foi wauled before his release to the 
Superintendent of Polico of his district. 

For the purpose of pteparmg and comparing the above slips a 
sufficient nurnbor of mou aio tunned at Pmilaur (the course only 
takes thieo weeks) and arc known as “ proficients” 

A second form of slip is the ** search slip.” This may bo 
prepaied m any police station for any person who has been 
auestod in tlio couisoofan investigation and whoso identity has 
not been satisfactory ascei tamed. The slip is sent to Phtllaur 
for identification. 


CHAP. 
Ill, H. 

Police and 
Jails 


202, The village chaukidars wlio aie appointed under the chaukidan 
rules under the Punjab Laws Act geneially muster about one to syst0m 
eveiy hundred houses. They havo no connection with the police 
beyond that involved m their duty of reporting births and deaths 
fortnightly m the thana and of carrying important mfoimation 

and orders. Besides tho chaukidars pioper the people have a 
system of mutual protection called the “ thekarah chaukidan ” 

(named fiom the thekar or potsherd which is used for casting lots). 

Under this system two men from each village aie posted at night 
on the roads passing thiough the village between the spnng 
harvest and the rams when there is no one about m the fields. 

These posts are also employed on mam roads twice a year at the 
time of the Jahazgarh fair as a protection to travellers. 

203. There are about 60 lesident members of criminal Onmmtl 
tribes registered in the district, Bauriahs and Sansts, who for the tnbe3 > 
most part reside m the jurisdictions of Ben and Salhawas thanas. 

They give practically no trouble and earn a living by working for 
the zamindar classes. In the north of the district there are 1-1 
of them (Sansis) in the village of Khanpur Kalan. 

Besides these there are various wandering gangs of Sansis 
whose numbers vary with the treatment they receive fiom the 
zammdais and the authorities. 

They wander about from place to place m gangs of from 6 
to 100 souls committing petty thefts m villages, pasturing them 
flocks and pilfering the zamindars’ gram. They own large herds 
of goats, sheep and donkeys. Their goats and sheep 1 form a 
visible means of subsistence, while the donkeys carry not only 
tents, beds, etc., but also sacks of gram stolen m the course of their 
wanderings. These gangs are a nuisance and a scourge to the 
country side. The only means of dealing with them short of 
settling them in. Government lands lies m the preventive sections 
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CHAP of the Criminal Procedure Code which is extremely unsatisfactory 
os it only drives them from ono district into anothor There are 
Polic« and at present no punitive pohco posts, bat several villages are qnalify- 
JaiU- 1D g. f or one « 

tu a tee* 204 In his Settlement Report of 1880 Mr Fansbawe noted 

uoojtTifl*" that no Superintendent of Police except one had held continuous 
pohea timin chargo cf the district for ft wholo yoar smeo 1871 , and tho Local 
auiiion. Government m paragraph 14 of it s reviow invited tho ottontion of 
th« Inspector General to this fact. Nevertheless since 1880 thoro 
liavo been 81 changes in tho office (not counting those caused by 
officors taking pnwlegc Ieav*') and theso 3t obanges involved tho 
posting of 22 different officors to tho district During this ponod 
t ho office bos never be*»u held for three consocutivo years by any 
ono officor It Ims on fi?o occasions been held for periods exceeding 
two yiars consecutively and on six occasions for ponods exceeding 
ono ye ir It is impossible to oxpect a proper troutmont of enmo 
from officors who are not pormittod to gam a working knowledge 
of the district 

Th« dutiict 205 Thoro is a fourth class jail at tho head quarters of tho 
district with accomiuodatinn for 261 prisoners of oil classes, 
criminal, civil and undor trial Tho dnily avorngo population during 
tho quinquennium ending 1909 was 129 

Long term pusonors, t e,oll sentenced to over ono yoar's 
impnsonn-ont, are transferred to other and larger jails of 
the province, boing detained boro only until tboir appoals nro 
decided 

i he ho »ltb of tho prisoners wn3 very fair during tho quin 
qiieunium tho daily average number sick bomg 3 or 2 4 per 
cuut on tho dmly averogo population 

Tho industries earned on in the jail aro paper making, tho 
manufacture of munj dun km, ncicar tupo ami money bags 
Most of the miKs aro to tho various Government olllcos of tho 
dutr ict 

1 ho profits rolled from theso t ratios during tho last fivo 
yuir^ averaged Its Ob t per nnnum In a sinull jail of this nature 
u I ir^o propoiti n of tho prisoners hnvo to bo oraployed on woiks 
cotmccicd w th ^ail iu unteuaucc, such ns grinding corn, cooking, 

gariUmiq. repairs and menial duties 

Ihe avcra 0 o nnmnl expenditure on jml mumtonancc, guards, 
ic during tho same period was Its 13,621, giviug an average 
of it** 10a per aunnm jior prisoner 

Tl cio h no refonnatory in tho district, auitablo cases 
bung sent to tho Delhi institution 


fine 


Ti* J f * » *crt lexica at (LiaJ *LL« Uii Lcok wxi la Hi* 
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Section I.— Education. 

20C. In Rolitak great difficulty is experienced m persuading 
the people to welcome tlie opening of schools m their villages; 
..education is still backward though the advance in recent years has 
been considerable. A new typo of liual schools, with simpler and 
more suitable couises of mstuiotion, was evolved m the hope that 
the people would realise the gam to their children fi om under- 
going a simple course of reading, arithmetic and native accounts, 
with elementary geography and the study of pa t waiis’ papers. 
The sessions of these schools were also held so as to interfere 
as little as possible with the woik of the boys m the fields These 
schools dilfeied from the oidmary town primary schools in 
presenting a simpler course of study specially designed to meet 
the needs of an agricultural people , but they are not popular and 
the villagers piefer the full course of the town primary school 
when once a school has been started. 

The opening of so many primary schools in recent years 
has necessitated a large outlay in buildings, furniture and appli- 
ances. Nearly all the schools are well furnished, but many still 
need provision in the matter of masonry school houses. An advance 
has been made m the supply of tiaioed pnmaiy school teachers 
and the pay of their posts has been considerably impioved. These 
teachers, after passing the vernacular middle school examination 
have undei gone a course of pi actical t laming for one year, or in 
some cases for two yeais, in the Delhi Normal School. Nevertheless 
the greatest need is an improvement in the stamp of the school- 
master, and when one sees m a number of villages a raw, ill- 
educated and ill-disciplined lad placed in charge of 10 or 20 small 
boys, one is tempted to think that the pace has been forced too fast. 
How rapid the growth has been, appears from the following 
statement . — • 



Ntjubes of schools 

Kind of schools 

1880 

1880 

1900 

1906 

1 

1910. 

Anglo Vernacular Secondary 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Vernacular Secondary . ** 

5 

5 

8 

6 

6 

Boys’ Primary * 

19 

41 

40 

54 

87 

Girls’ Primary 

1 

4 

5 

5 

21 

Total 

28 

53 

54 

68 

117 


CHAP. 
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of education 
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CHAP In addition to tho 117 schools thero are foor indigenons 

111 *• schools in the district. There are now altogether 121 pubho 
Education, schools in the district as compared with 28 in I860 Of the30 
tha Kohtsh school is an Anglo-iornacular high sohool, two (at 
Gohnna and Jhajjar) are Anglo* vernacular middle schools, eighty 
one boys’ primary, twenty one girls primary and four indigenous 
schools In 1884 there wos no real female education English 
is langht m three sohools only, up to tbo high standard at Rolitak, 
and up to the middle standmd at Jhajjar and Gohnna. Tho Rolitak 
high school prepares boys up to tho matriculation examination of 
tho Punjab University, and is equipped for tho teaching of all tho 
subjects comprised in tho oonrso, including Persian, Sanskrit, Arnbio, 
Drawing and Sciouco It was founded about tha year 1860 and 
continued to bo a district sohool tall 1885 when it was transferred 
to tho Municipal Committee Tt remained under tho oontrol of 
that body up to tho 1st January 1905, sinco nhon it has boon takon 
ovor by Government os a modol school for tho distnot, and it is 
tho only purely Government sohool in tho distnot Tho total 
number of boys on tho roils is 469, of whom 214 nro m tho 
secondary department and tho rest in tho pnmnry Tho annual 
incomo from feus amounts to about Rs. 7,100 Thoro isa boarding 
honso attached to it with 92 boys in rcsidoaco, all of whom pay tho 
regular fees 


Besides tho two Anglo-vernacular middlo sohools at Jhnjjnr 
and Qoliana thoro arc six voniaonlar middlo schools nt Mourn, 
Kalananr, lien, Radii, Bahadnrgarh and Khnrkhnudn Progress m 
primary education has boon specially rapid sinco 190o, and this 
is duo to tho special grant for primary education which Qoiornmont 
has givon to tbo Distnot Board, for sicca that yoar as many as 19 
new pnmary schools ba\o been opened 

Tho total number of pupils now under instruction is 0,180, of 
whom 036 oro girls nnd 5o44 bovs Of tho scholars 4,950 nro 
Hindus, and 1,-07 Muhammadans Ihoro ore only four Chumnrs. 
Of tho total number 2 776 only nro ohUdrou of agriculturists Tho 
total number of scholars now m tho schools n almost two nnd half 
times greater than m 1890 Tho number of girls nt present 
attending schools is six timos what it was in that year Twolvo 
girls attend boys' schools and recoivo instruction along with tho 
boys 


There aro in addition 13 private schools for hoys with 670 
pupils, most of theso aro mabojani schools nnd a fow are roto 
schools Thoy aro not permanent schools and luvo no prescribed 
courto of instruction 


i_!*,md 207 There is a Tornacnlar industrial primary school at Rohtak 

— , * 3 with 47 boys on tbo roll, of whom lo aro eons of artisans This 
school was established by tbo District Board m Maroh 1907 In 
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addition to the general subjects, viz , reading, wilting and arithmetic, 
there is provision for the teaching of wood work and drawing. It 
is also proposed to open classes in weaving and gold and silver lace 
embroidery. The school appears gradually to be becoming popular 
with the people. 

208 There are eight boarding houses m the district, one of 
which is attached to the Government high school, Rohtak, and 13 
maintained by Government . and seven are attached to middle 
schools and are managed by the District Board. The total number 
of boys m residence m these boarding houses is 249. 

209. The following statements give the total expenditure on 
education from all sources as it was at different periods from 1886 
to 1910 with details of the sources from which the present 
expenditure is met. 

Compai ative statement showing the expenditui e on education m the 

Bohtah district. 


Year 

Total expenditure 
from all sources 


Its 

1885-88 • • m •* «• in «i hi 

19,317 

1890 •» * * * it n i 

32,108 

1900 •• • •• •« i« in in 

'48,153 

1905 • ii it i • (••# Ki 

50,381 

1909-10 . ... ... 

71,192 


Table showing expenditure on education in 1909-10 from various 

soui ces 


Expenditure from 


Schools 

Provincial 

revenues 

i 

District 

Board 

funds 

Municipal 

funds 

j 

Fees 

Total 

Go\ eminent 

Rs. 

1,142 

Rs 

| 

Rs 

753 

Rs 

7,100 

Rs 

12,0 CO 

District Board 

10,512 

28,703 


3,678 

17,036 

Municipal Board ... 

510 

2,538 

4,181 

| 4,597 

11.507 

Aided ... 

( 


229 j 

i 

: 

■ 

Total ... 

J1.1C1 

| 29,302 i 

5,151 

j 

15,675 

71,192 


CHAP 
III H 

Education 


Boarding 

Homes 


Expenditure 
on. education 
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Seotion K. — Medical 

210 There are seven dispensaries iu the district locatod at 
Rob tab, Metro, Jhajjar, Sample, Balmdurgarb, Kbarhhauda and 
trie* Q°h^ na They are supported from Municipal and Local Board 
dnuict funds, the amounts received from ohanties and solo of medicines 
being so small a ■* to bo neghgeable 

The dispensary or hospital at Rohtah, a fine building opened 
in 1910 at a coat of Rs 38,000, is in charge of an Assistant bur 
geon, the rest being all under the care of Bub-assistants. 

At each dispensary there are arrangements made for the 
treatment of both in door aud out-door patients and the institutions 
ore as much up to dote aa is compatible with tho limited resources 
of the local bodies maintaining them. Tho following tablo shows 
tlie averago annual work done at these dispensaries during the 
quinquennium onding 1909 — 


CHAP 

m,g. 

Ifcdlcal. 



wtb. 911 Vaccination 13 compulsory in Rohtalc, Bon, Jhajjar 
Bahadurgarh and Gohano In small villagos thoro is now httlo 
trouble in porsnadmg pooplo to iubmit their children to tho opera 
lion It is in tho largo villagos, where tho lambarJnr 4 ba\o not 
the sarno lufluenco ovor tho pcopK, that difficulty is still oxpcri 
onccd. Tho number, hotrovor, of troublnsomo villagus iq small, ond 
tho results on tho whole aro Tory satisfactory A vast majority of 
tho nowly born childroa of each year aro >accjnatcd during tbv 
ensuing winter, 
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Re-vaccmation on the other hand is not at all popular jet, and chap. 
its benefits are little understood The result is seen in the out- If1, g 

break of sporadic epidemics of small-pox from time to time. Medical 
The following statement exhibits the degree of success and failure 
attained : — 


Years 

Total 
number of 
births 

| Total number successfully vacoinatbd 

Total number 
of deaths 
from small- 
pox. 

Primary 

Re vaccinat 
ed 

Total 

1905 . . 

26,740 

18,221 

107 

18,328 

63 

i&os 

21,869 

17,666 

156 

17,821 

145 

1907 

24,566 

16,515 

113 

16,628 

198 

1908 

24,065 

16,414 

142 

16,556 

369 

1909 . 

19,710 

13,783 

1,329 

15,113 

22 


212. The sanitation of the villages progresses but very 
slowly. Their streets and lanes are seldom swept, their surround- 
ings are littered with manure heaps and filth of every kmd, there 
are ponds and pools and collections of sewage water m such close 
proximity to human habitations, that they are the haunts and 
breeding places of disease of all kinds, while the village well is 
usually maintained sweet by being sunk on the edge of the tank m 
which cattle and mankind bathe and into which the sewage of the 
village drains. Still some progress is being made, and the Jat or 
Bamya, who can afford it, builds a masonry house whioh is cleaner 
and airier than the old abode dwelling. What can be done with 
mud houses is, however, exemplified by the village of Bilbilan 

Tn the notified areas a certain degree of street cleanliness has 
been seemed by the appointment of conservancy sweepers 

The use of quinine is becoming popular, and theie is a great 
demand for it duung the malarial season after the monsoon lams 
During 1 909 thirty four pounds of it were distributed thiough 
zaildar3 and lavibardais m the worst infected areas. 


Village 

sanitation 
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Glossary of vernacular words used m the revise 
Gazetteer of Bohtak District- 


Vernacular word. 


Ain- Iiim bardax 

A*0) 

AhthaJ 

Badni 

Bahu 

Bairagi 

Bajrn 

Baud 

Bam 

Bama 

Baujatlv 

Boon 

Barah 

Burohdart 

Boram 

Batua 

Bcgaiu 

Bojtuir 

flhadon 

Bhadw&r 

Bhisti 

Bhur 

Biah 

lliga 

UirU 

Bo bra 

Bara 

Clwhi 

Chile 

Cbaupal 

Cbspnw 

Chaubm 

Chaudhn 

ChnukiJar 

C ha antra 

Chiunui 

Chxur**(a 


Explanation 


Chief headman. 

Hindu month, September to Ootobcr 
Bairogi monaster) 

Gambling m futuroa. 

Wife 

A *cct of Hindu oacetic*. 

Bulruih nnllot (Peuct Marta t>pica(a) 

Dam. 

Copse or wood 

A Hiodn cat to (usually aboplceopora or clerk*) 

A canto (of earner*) 

A woll with stop* leading down to it. 

A group of twelro village* 

A houao with twche door* 

Dependent on mm 
A weed (ChLnopodium album) 

Wifo of u Nawab or Muhummudun ruler 
A mixture of barle) oud gram 
llmdo month August to boptomber 
Sown m Bhadon (q o) 

A catto (of Muhauuna tun wutor earner*) 

Sandy lumL 
A* thadi (g c) 

A mecuaro of laud ([uklm i, kachclw of a 
ucro) 

Forest land 

A Brabuum canto (of money lendvr*) 

Sugar 

Irrigated from well* 

Larg* earthen di !i 
Aj para* (7 v) 

A civil orderly 

A group of 'twenty four village*. 

Headman or leader of a tribe, 

A watchman. 

Capital (chief town) 

A group of 'eight) four' villager 
Croii-road 


Chaurasta Ma t a { Tho go<lde»a of tho cruel roada. 

Chet llinda month, March to Vprtl 

Chhipi V caato (of dju-oUmperuand tailor*) 

Chum*r A ca-ta (of leather worker*) 
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Vernacular word. 


Explanation. 


Clmpati 

Churah 

Dahn 

Darbar 

Dastur 

Deccan 

Dhunnia 

Dbenkli 

Dhum 

Doab 

Dolili 

Dusra 

Ekka 

Fakir 

Gadi 

Ganda 

Garhasti 

Gharban 

Gbi 

Ghat 

Gocbni 

Got 

Gowar 

Gram 

Gai 

Guru 

Hakimi 

Har 

Haveli 

Hookah 

Jagir . 

Jajman 

Jamadar 

Jama Maspd 

Janeo . 

Jetli 
Jlul . 

Jogi . . 

Johar ... 

Jowar 

Julalia 

Jungle 

Kach 

Kachcha 


. . . Flat unleavened bread abou t the size of a dessert plate 
A caste (of scavengers) 

Naturally flooded. 

An official reception or levee. 

A Mughal admimstiative unit 

South The south of India (Indian dakkan) 

A cotton cleanei 
Bucket lift 

. Holy fire of an ascetic. 

The country lying between two nveis. 

An assignment of land for religious purposes. 
Second 

A springless two-wheeled pony cart. 

A religious mendicant (strictly a Muhammadan). 
Throne , Abbot’s chair 
. . Filthy 

... Married, con-cehbate 
Non-celibate. 

Clarified butter 

Masonry steps or pavement leading to a tank, canal 
or nvei 

A mixture of wheat and gram 
A tribe or sub-caste 
. A pulse (cyamopsis psoralxoides). 

A coarse pea used commonly for horse’s food m 
India {Cxcei anetmum ) 

Molasses 

A religious teacher 
Seignoral 

. Hindu month, June to July. 

A masonry house, usually double-stoned 
A water tobacco pipe The Indian c hubble-bubble ’ 
An assignment of revenue or of land rovenue-free 
The client of a paiohit. (q v ) 

Native officei of the rank of Lieutenant. 

The principal mosqne of a town 
Sacred tlnead ot the twice-born castes 
Hindu month, May to June 
Swamp 

A sect of Hindu ascetics 
A tank or pond 

Cieat millet (So)ghum inlgare) 

. A caste (of weavers). 

Waste, forest (Indian Jangal) 

. Haw silica 

Unsound, raw, weak , kacbcha bigahrr-^ of an 
acre , kachcha well = unhned well 
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Vernacular word, 

*■ 


Explanation, 

Nai ' . . 

• • 

• • • 

A caste (of barbers). 

Naib 

• • • 

• • i 

Assistant, deputy 

Nal . 

• 

• 

A measure for calculating tbe distribution and flow 
of canal water. 

Nala 



Channel. 

Nankan 

• 

• 

Service 

Nawab 

- • * 

% 

A Muhammadan ruler. 

Orna 

• • 


Veil, shawl 

Pakka 

• 

/ 

Genuine, strong, thorough ; pakka bigha § of acre . 
pakka well, masonry well 

Palankeen 

• • » 


A kind of Sedan chair. 

Palewar 

• 


Irrigation preliminary to sowing. 

Panchayat 

• • 

» 

A village or tribal meeting for decision of disputes. 

Pam 

• 

, 

Water. 

Panth .. 

• • • 

• • • 

Sect. 

Paras 

■ • i 

• 

A village guest-house 

Pargana 


• t 

An old administrative unit, roughly corresponding 
to the modem tahsil. 

Parohit 

• • 


Religions teacher. 

Brahman’s book for decision of auspices 

Patra 



Patwan 

« « • 


Village revenue accountant 

Penja 

• t 

• 

A cotton beater. 

i’hagan 

• 

. 

Hindu month (February to Maroh). 

Phera... 

• • 

• •• 

Circnmambalating the sacred fire in the Hindu 
marriage ceremony 

Piaza ... 

• • • 

• • 

A weed {AsphodeCics fisUtloam). 

Pob 

• 


A Hindu month (December to January). 

Etabi . 

§ 


The spring crop. 

Etahbari 

• 


A caste (of camel drivers and owners) 

tlajab , 

• • • 

• • 

A Muhammadan month (lunar year). 

Bajbaba 

» •# 

- 

A canal distributary 

Elam 

• 

• • • 

A queen. Ram ka talab, the Queen’s tank. 

Elausli 

• • • 


Loam 

Reh 


• • • 

An alkaline efflorescence. 

Risaldar 

• • • 

Ml 

Captain of cavalry 

Rishi 

• • • 

• • • 

A Hindu demi-god. 

Riwaj-i-am 

• 

• • • 

Record of custom, or customary law. 

Robi 


• • • 

Bread. 

Sadar 

• « 

• 

Head-qarters. 

Sadbu 

• 


Hindu medicanfc or acetic. 

SafedpoBb 

• 

• 

Literally, clothed m white A native gentlemen. 
A semi offical rank. 

Sag 

i Samadh 

• 

• • 

Greens 

Mausoleum. 

1 SamH] 

• 


Religious or political association. 

* Sambat 

i 

* 

* • • 

Year m the Inodu era. (The Bikramajit era used 
m Rohtak is 57 years ahead of the Christian era). 
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Vernacular word 


Explanation, 


Shadi 

Sh.Uid 

B ha in lift t 

Shun all 

Shtwal* 

Sir tar 

Bhor 

Baba 

Subadar 

Budi 
Sanar 
Tfth.il 
Tub»ihlar 
T nh.Ti 

TuUb 
T.ppa 
Teh 
Thatia 
Th a nadir 
T fl 

Znil 

Zaitdur 

/Aildan 

Zammdar 

ZaauDoh 

Zillah 


A certificate, or title-deed 

Participator in the labour and profit! of y 

A Moghul administrative unit 

Rapo-wed (Brawtea campeitru) 

Hindu month, July to August. 

Horst-mon, trooper 

A measure of weight, roughly oqnal to 2 
avoirdupois. 

Mamago, 

A martyr 
Common land. 

Northern 
Tomnlo to Shiva. 

Tbo Govern moot 
Aa reh (g v ) 

Prormoe 

Tho governor of a province (now a nativo 
of infantry) 

Tho locood or light hall of tho Hindu month 
A caste (of ulvcr and goldsmiths! 

An admmistrativo sub-division of a district 
A native magistrate in obargo of . tatuil (30) 

Agn cultural loans granted by Government, 

A tank. 

A Mughal administrative unit. 

A Mohammedan casto (of oilmen) 

A police station 

Police olllcer in charge of q police »fttion 
Oil-iocd (ijfwmum indicum) 

A group of Tillages forming tho circle of a sailda 
or man of local influence 
See rail 

Appertaining to a rail, or xaildar (g t* ) 

Land owner, farmor 

temnitf * 

District, 




